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Art. I.—1. Domestic Prospects of the Country under the New 
Parliament. Third edition, revised. Ridgway. 1837. 


2. Corrected Report of the Speech of Lord John Russell, at the 
Dinner given on his Election for Stroud, on Friday, July 28, 
1837, and an Account of the Proceedings. Knight. 1837. 

3. A Letter to the Electors of Cambridge, touching Mr Knight, 
Mr Sutton, and the New Poor Law. By a Member of the 
University. Cambridge, 1837. 

4. Second Series—Letters of a Representative to his Con- 
stituents during the Session of 183%. With Additions and 
Corrections. Effingham Wilson. 1837. 


[HE new Parliament is about to meet; and it is desirable to 
consider what is to be feared, and what is to be hoped, from 
the approaching trial of the strength of parties. 

The Tories have made the public fully aware of their inten- 
tions and their anticipations. According to them, they are on 
the eve of coming again into place. ‘They have reduced the 
already small ministerial majority. By pitting their long purses 

inst the short purses of their opponents before the most 
disgracefully expensive of all judicial tribunals, Committees of 
the House of Commons, they hope to convert that majority 
into a minority; and they are assured of doing so at the next 
“ome election. And then, like Mrs Partington, they will 
ourish their mop, and set the Atlantic at defiance. 

We cannot tell that these hopes may not be realised. We 
cannot tell that the Tories may not be permitted to succeed in 
making the counties, the small boroughs, and the freemen, under 
the Reform Act, what the counties, the small boroughs, and 
the freemen, were before. What then? Is it for us to blush, 
and hang our heads, and give up all for lost, and think ourselves 
beaten, and disgraced, and driven from the field? No, truly. 
They may do so, if they please, who prophesied of a millennium, 
in which the tiger was to grow ashamed of his claws, and the ser- 
pent of his venom,—who dreamed that bribery and intimidation 
would grow less as the temptation to them grew greater, and as the 
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consciences of their unhappy victims grew more seared,—who be- 
lieved that the Reform Act had been a mandate of reform in men’s 
hearts, as well as in their outward institutions, and that there was 
to be no need henceforth of laws to proteet us against the misuse of 
power, for that the powerful would stand so much in awe of the 
weak, would be so humble before them, would have so much 
respect for their “ opinion,” that they would let the government 
of this country pass out of their hands without an effort to retain 
it, without py Bae word than “ Good people, for charity’s sake, 

our vote!” We, the visionaries, the Utopians, the Radicals, 
1ad none of these visions. We left them to the “ practical men.” 
We never bade the people trust to what the ‘Examiner’ calls the 
“ O fie” check. e never pretended that the Reform Bill, 
with its present machinery, would be any better as a permanent 
cinstitution than the government by rotten boroughs. We had 
faith in the Ballot, even without the Reform Bill. We had no 
faith in the Reform Bill without the Ballot. The foundation of 
our hope in the Reform Bill was that it would bring the Ballot. 
We never believed that it would do so until the last moment. 
The last moment has arrived. 

We are not accusing the Ministers. We never felt so little 
disposed to accuse them. We know all the allowances whicli 
are to be made for them. And if we did not, we agree with 
those who say that this is not a time when Reformers should 
turn against each other. Neither, we must add, is it a time 
when we believe they cou/d do so with success. We are sensible 
how much the cause of Reform has lost by the inertia of Minis- 
ters. They have allowed the enthusiasm to go down, by giving 
it nothing to keep it up. But what is left of it still follows in 
their train, because it can do no otherwise, until a bolder party 
shall furnish leaders equally known and better trusted: they are 
still at the head of the Reform party, and the crowd behind 
them is striving to push them on, not to push them aside. We 
wish as heartily as any one that this were not so. But neither 
are we entitled to forget that its being so is the fault of no one 
so much as of our own party. Some of the best Radicals in 
Parliament were members of the House of Commons long before 
the Reform Bill. For the last five years we have never had 
fewer than seventy or eighty English and Scotch Radicals in 
Parliament, without counting the Trish; and in the last Parlia- 
ment we had nearly double the number. If, with all"this Par- 
liamentary strength, and the country ready to respond to their 
call, our leaders have not yet succeeded in making themselves 
the leaders of the country; if some have been too old, others 
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too young, some too impracticable, others too timid; if the 
ablest among them have been indolent, or dispirited, or frivolous, 
or, as in the one case of Mr Roebuck, have not yet had time 
completely to conquer, even by the most valiant efforts, a preju- 
dice against, them which they took no pains to mollify; if they 
have never known how to strike the chord which was prepared 
to vibrate ; if, with talents inferior to no party in the House— 
if with acquirements superior to any, they have not known how 
to make those talents and those acquirements recognised, and 
available for the common cause; if they have made their virtues 
and their faults equally an obstacle to their influence; if they 


have come forward with their accustomed honour, to take the 


lion’s share of all unpopularity, and allowed the Whigs to carry 
off the credit of everything popular which has been effected by 
their joint strength; our party must resign itself for some time 
longer to the consequences of its past inetliciency. The body 
of Reformers throughout the country, in all walks of life, who 
have no means of judging political men but from what they read 
in the newspapers, will continue, until the contrary is proved to 
them, to believe that the Radicals in Parliament have shown all 
they can do, and that those Radicals are a sample of the best 
whom Radicalism can furnish. A vigorous, and, as far as it 
went, highly successful effort, was made by a few of the Radicals 
in the early part of the last session, to take a higher ground. 
We encouraged them to the effort, and we applaud them for it. 
But years of lost time cannot be made up in a few months; 
men’s minds had settled into other channels; the post of honour 
which our friends had left so long unclaimed, they could not 
assume at a moment’s warning; and the attacks of some of them 
on the Whigs, before they had shown themselves qualified to 
succeed the Whigs, were but partially responded to, because 
they appeared ill-timed to a large majority even of those who 
thought them true, and because numbers of those who go much 
further than the Whigs ‘see no chance of resisting the Tories but 
by their aid, and, in proportion as they despair of the Whigs, 
despair of Reform. 

We can see, as well as some of our friends, one not inconsi- 
derable advantage, which might result from a Tory ministry, or 
a mixed ministry of Whigs and moderate Tories. There might 
be a far mgre cficcient Radical party. There would be an end to 
the parrot Bry of “ Do not endanger the Ministry.” We should 
be fighting for a cause, then, and not for a set of men.- We 


should no longer be under leaders whose opinions, or whose 
fears, or the necessities of whose position, make them rather 
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desirous to damp than to inflame the enthusiasm of their own 
supporters. We should be delivered from the anomalous state, 
in which we have neither the benefits of a liberal government, 
nor these of a liberal opposition ; in which we can carry nothing 
tiirougl, the two Houses, but what would be given by a Tory 
ministry, and yet are not able to make that vigorous appeal to 
the people out of doors, which under the Tories could be made 
and would be eagerly responded to. ‘These are conside- 
rations which cannot but act strongly upon men who feel that they 
could play a part in this more energetic action upon the public 
mind. It is natural that men who think the cause in danger of 
being lost by timidity and lukewarmness—who think that all 
depends upon speaking out, upon aiming at —_ things, upon 
offering to the people objects worth fighting for, and a banner 
worth upholding—it is natural that they should sigh for a time 
when to raise this banner, when to proclaim these objects, will 
not be the way to be looked shily on by their own party, and 
called marplots, and impracticable men, and Tory-Radicals. 
We, too, differ in some things from Mr Roebuck, and our able 
and upright friend the ‘ Spectator ;’ but the want of literal con- 
formity, which, as Colonel Thompson says in his admirable 
Letters of a Representative, “is always the excuse of feeble 
people,” shall not be ours. If we differ from them somewhat, 
we agree with them in more. We sympathize cordially in 
the feelings which are now actuating them. We doubt if 
they feel more indignant than we do at the sort of recep- 
tion which their manifestation of these feelings has met 
with; at the sort of interpretation which has been put upon 
it by some who ought to have known better. They have a 
right to deem it monstrous that there should be any man, 
calling himself a Radical Reformer, who cannot see how much 
justice there is in the feelings, how much far-sightedness in 
the views, which separate them from those who are now attackin 
them; who cannot perceive, that the portion of the truth which 
they see, is that which the Whigs, and a number of the moderate 
Radicals, are losing themselves and their cause by not seeing. 
We should go much farther than they do, we should invite a 
Tory Ministry, we should hail its advent with delight, if we 
were as certain that the other Radicals would make a vigorous 
use of the opportunities it would give them, as we are that 
Mr Roebuck would. But can Mr Roebuck himself expect it ? 
Alas ! it is not, it never has been in our time, opportunities that 
were wanting to the men, but men to the opportunities. ' 

It is supposed that those who are inert and tame on one side 
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of the House would be impassioned and laborious on the other ? 
For many years there never has been a time when great things 
might not ae been done, if there had been anybody to do them ; 
there never has been a turn in affairs which might not have been 
improved into some decided advantage for the popular cause, if 
there had been men in Parliament on the look-out to seize what 
opportunities it afforded, and to profit by them. The longer 
we live, and the more we extend our experience of human 
affairs, the less disposed are we to impute to accident any great 
thing which ever was accomplished on this earth. Those lucky 
accidents, to which men appear to owe their success, hardly ever 
occur but to persons who have cultivated the faculty of availing 
themselves of accidents ; and for every one such man, there are 
a hundred or a thousand others, who, if they had made as good 
use of their opportunities and chances as he did of his, would 
have effected greater things. But there is a truth which the 

opular party during the last seven years has never ceased prov- 
ing to us—that for men who have not the qualities which command 
success, the chapter of ‘accidents can do little if a man waits 
for circumstances, instead of making the most of those he has, 
itis likely he will make no better use of better circumstances ; 
any conceivable amount of good fortune will be thrown away 
upon him. 

We ask those Reformers who, because Ministers are ruining us, 
would drive the Reform party into opposition, how will that 
ensure us against being ruined in the same way, and even by the 
same men? If the Radicals, as a body, act as they have 
hitherto done, they will let the leadership of the party slip 
through their fingers in opposition as they did in power, and we 
shall have as tame an Genniihen as we now have a tame 
Ministry. Some individual Radicals have distinguished them- 
selves in debate, and will do so every year more and more; they 
have most of the rising men in the House, but they have no 
men who have as yet shewn themselves capable either of leading 
and keeping together a party, or (unless Mr Roebuck or Colonel 
Thompson be an exception) of speaking to the masses in a lan- 
guage which they can understand and sympathize with. There 
is, in a few of the Radicals in Parliament, and in a greater 
number of those out of Parliament, talent and energy which 
may in time qualify them to play a distinguished part either 
as a Ministry or as an Opposition. Even now they would 
make as creditable a figure in office as the present holders, 
or any other set of men before the public. But the old esta- 
blished parties make up for their want of intrinsic superiority by 
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their capacity of co-operation. We have not yet seen in any 
individual Radical even the promise of qualities by which he 
could lead a party single-handed ; and without such a man, or the 
habit of organized concert, they will be feeble, on either side 
of the House, except as appendages to a party who have 
served a longer apprenticeship to the art of acting together. 

For the popular party must have leaders: no party can hope 
to direct the public mind unless it has its cabinet ready made ; 
no principles, be they even the truest, can rally a nation round 
them until they are personified in a set of men, whose cause is 
their cause, and whose banner presents one undivided object to 
the public eye; a symbol, representing to each man that in the 
common cause for the sake of which he loves it, and which he 
could not prevail upon so many to agree in fighting for, under its 
own separate standard. One man wishes more especially to reform 
one thing, one another: as, on the other side, one man is interested 
in preserving one abuse, another in preserving another; and as 
these are only able to make head by banding themselves toge- 
ther to bring men into power who though willing to abandon 
any particular abuse, make it their general effort to preserve 
abuses, so, on our side, each rests his hope of carrying his 
favourite reform, upon making sure, in the first instance, that 
some men who stand upon the general principle of Reform, 
shall be in a situation where any reform which they support will 
be supported by the whole body of Reformers: which being 
attained, all particular reforms become questions to be debated 
and determined among themselves by Reformers alone. This 

lace may be filled by an Opposition party as well as bya 
Ministry, but it must be filled somehow: and it is already a 
sufficient misfortune to want confidence in our leaders, without 
struggling to put them aside when we cannot as yet succeed in 
putting ourselves into their place. 

With these feelings we address ourselves to the present 
Ministry. We are willing to accept them as leaders until we 
can produce others, or until they leave us and join the enemy. 
We are willing to support them as Ministers, however little they 
may do to deserve support, if they will but be the enemies of the 
Tories. If we cannot do without their votes, they cannot do 
without our “eye foes, they could not stand three days if the 
people took them at their word—if there were not men beside them 
and behind them to tell the country that the miserable Muni- 
cipal Bills and Appropriation Clauses, which they affirm to be 
all that the people are fighting for, are not all, nd that there is 
within these so diminutive bodies a strong spirit, which, because 
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it will not thus be satisfied, because it will not stop where they 
say it will, is worth fighting for, although the immediate prize 
which seems to be contended about is so infinitesimally insigni- 
ficant. We are willing to continue rendering them this service, 
which is essential to their existence. What we require of them, 
and we do not require it as a condition, but as a return, is: That 
they will consent to be kept in place, by consenting to do the 
things, without which it is not in human power to keep them 
there; and that they will fulfil the part which is incumbent upon 
those who are elected as leaders less from their personal influ- 
ence than by the result of a compromise: namely, that they 
shall represent (we do not ask for more) the average opinion of 
their supporters. 

There are many of our objects which, on these principles, 
we cannot expect them to —s But there is one which can 
be no longer trifled with. they can now persist in refusing 


. the Ballot, they are not worth supporting any longer; they will 


fall, and fall unregretted. 

* All parties,” says the pamphlet first on our list, and which 
is said to be from an official source—* all parties, those for the 
Ballot, those for extended Suffrage, those for the abolition of 
Church Rates, those for grand plans of Public Education, those 
for the Appropriation Clause, those for Municipal Institutions 
in Ireland, those for yielding to Canada a more Lancutiie form 
of Government than at present exists there, should one and all 
enter the new session with this conviction thoroughly impressed 
upon their minds, that there is not one of these questions, no, not 
one, which is not secondary to the great object of maintaining 
Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet as the great agent of future improve- 
ment, free from every species of present embarrassment.” 

The proposition is more confident than modest: but, permit 
us to ak, is that to be secondary to keeping in Lord Melbourne, 
which is the only possible means of keeping him in? He has 
still a majority: but on a most careful calculation of all the 
changes in the representation, giving each party the benefit of 
peg seat in which it has substituted a sure man for a trimmer, 
we find the Tories gainers of a balance of seven seats, equiva- 
lent to fourteen on a division. The calculations which give 
Ministers a majority of thirty-seven are palpably absurd. They 
had not that in the last Parliament, and nobody denies that they 
have lost by the general election. Considering the certain 
majority for Ministers at the close of the Session as twenty-six, 
which was the majority at the last division on the Appropriation 
Clause, and the last on Church Rates, it has been reduced to 
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twelve: six Reformers turned out on petition would annihilate 
this; and when we consider the open profligacy of Election 
Committees, and the inferior means of the Reformers through- 
out the country either to prosecute their own petitions or to 
resist those of their opponents, such a result cannot be deemed 
improbable: nor, in so undecided a state of affairs, can the 
Ministry expect the accession of many trimmers. If we escape 
this peril, for how long do we escape it? At every vacancy, 
except in a few large towns, the Tories will oppose us, and 
defeat us: they always carried the partial elections, even during 
the enthusiasm of the Reform Bill; and now their purses and 
their coercion will on every occasion be strained to the very 
utmost. ‘The casualties among three hundred and fifty men, 
a large proportion of them old, must be of frequent occurrence : 
casualties in the Peerage too, and acceptances of office, must 
create some vacancies. We have already had all that the Queen’s 
name could do for us; and those who expected wonders from it 
have been wofully disappointed. How, then, we implore Minis- 
ters to consider, can they hope to remain in office above a — 
or so at furthest, without something to protect the electors from 
the foul influences ? 

If the inducements derived from their own position are so 
strong, those derived from the opinions of their supporters are 
no less so. One of the Polignac Ministry, M. Guernon- 
Ranville, in the hour of sober reflection which preceded their 
act of madness, said of the French people in reference to the 
different parties in the chamber, Za France est centre gauche. 


The result of the late elections enables us in like manner to say, , 


England is moderate-Radical. Of the different shades of 
opinion composing the majority (those who are returned under 
Tory colours we do speak of) the Whigs are considerably 
reduced in strength, and we have lost a few of the more decided 
Radicals ; among whom it will be discreditable to the nation if 
Mr Roebuck at least does not immediately find another seat. 
But the moderate Radicals have even increased in numbers. 
Several adherents of the Ministry have made a move towards 
Radicalism, and of the new Liberal members (very numerous in 
this Parliament), the moderate Radicals form a large proportion. 
Such persons compose the great majority of the Reform party 
in the higher and middle classes. They consist chiefly 
of men ~ A have not till lately been active politicians, or 
whose opinions have advanced with events. They have 
hitherto not approved, or not responded to, any attacks on 
the Ministers ; and, in all their movements, they are anxious to 
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carry the Ministers with them. They are decidedly for King, 
Lords, and Commons. They have generally not yet made up 
their minds to the necessity of any organic change in the 
House of Lords. They are not for Universal Suffrage. Many 
of them are for the Church; not such as the Tories have made 
it, but yet the Church, such a Church in reality as we already 
have in pretence ; far less radically altered in its constitution than 
we deem necessary, both for religion and for good government. 
But these men, so little inclined to extreme opinions, are 
universally for the Ballot. ‘They are for shortening the duration 
of Parliaments. They are for abridging the expenses of elections; 
simplifying the qualification of voters; abolishing the rate- 
paying clauses. ‘They are for abolishing, or consolidating into 
districts like those of Wales and Scotland, the small borough 
constituencies. They are for abrogating the Corn Laws. 
Friends as many of them are to the principle of a Church 
Establishment conformable to what they conceive to be the 
theory of the Church of England, they recognize none of the 
conditions which render such an institution legitimate in the 
monstrous anomaly calling itself the Irish Church; a Church 
forced upon a conquered people by a handful of foreigners, who 
confiscated their land, and for ages hunted them down like 
beasts of prey. / 

We affirm, and if the Ministers do not know it the first few 
divisions will teach it them, that these are the opinions gene- 
rally prevailing among the new liberal English members. These 
men represent the average strength of the Reform spirit; those 
who go further being in number and weight a full set-off against 
those who do not go so far. If additional proof be wanted, look to 
the Liberal newspapers in London and in the country. ‘Those news- 
papers are adapted, by persons who have full opportunity of obser- 
vation, to what they deem the prevailing sentiments of the public 
whom they address. A certain degree of attention to this is essen- 
tial to the existence of every newspaper, not (like the ¢ Examiner’ 
and ‘Spectator,’) so superior in talent as to force itself into circula- 
tion without reference to its opinions. What then are the indi- 
cations afforded by the Liberal press? Almost universally it sup- 
ports the Ministers, and with a fulness and vehemence which 
shews that in doing so it conforms to the general feeling of the 
Reform party all over the country. But while thus supporting 
Ministers, and we must say it of some journals, with a slavish- 
ness and sycophancy which is neither honourable to them nor 
useful to those whom it is intended to serve; how many are 
there, even of the most Ministerial papers, which stop short in 
the expression of opinion where the Ministers stop, and do not 
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find it necessary to go the length at least of the Ballot, to say 
nothing of other opinions greatly in advance of the Ministry? Let 
Ministers remember, that no party ever for long together recog- 
nized its hindmost men as its chiefs: the leaders are always 
either those who precede the rest in making up their minds and 
‘teppran.. out the course to be followed, or those who can at least 

e counted upon for adopting and giving effect to the opinion of 
the majority. 

The Ballot is necessary to their continuance in power; it is 
demanded by the almost unanimous opinion of their supporters ; 
and the country is now aware that they themselves have no 
rocted aversion to it, no objection but such as these considera- 
tions ought to remove. We have hitherto regarded Lord John 
Russell as its chief opponent. We should never think of 
addressing a man of Lord John Russell’s character with any 
argument appealing solely to his interest; but from the reve- 
lations in his speech at Stroud (which have raised him in the 
opinion of all reasonable men much more than his previous 
opposition to the;}Ballot had lowered him) we now know that 
his objection was never one of principle. He concurred in propos- 
ing the Ballot when there was every objection to it that there can 
be now, and when facts had not so strikingly corroborated the 
a priori demonstration of its necessity. Why, then, has he since 
opposed it? For a reason not necessarily disparaging to him : 
he thought that a statesman, who has to consider not only his 
own conviction, but the rules according to which masses of men 
may most wisely regulate their collective conduct, should give a 
fair trial to one great change, and allow its full effects to unfold 
themselves before beginning another. To this we cannot object: 
but what is to be considered a fair trial? The majority for the 
Reformers has dwindled from three hundred to twenty-six, and 
at last to twelve: is it necessary to the sufficiency of the trial, 
that this last remnant should disappear? Must the patient die 
before it is right to apply the remedy? Will nothing satisfy 
you of the necessity of taking arms against the evil, but having 
those arms wrenched from you ? 

You have the power; you have it perhaps for the first time ; 
certainly for the last. You have it, if what your adherents say be 
true—if you hold the option of dissolving the Parliament. With 
the knowledge that you have that power, together with that of 
creating Peers, you might perhaps carry the question even in 
this Parliament. But if it fail, throw yourselves once more upon 
the electors. It is the only question for which they would again 
renew their sacrifices. If there is a spark of generosity or hu- 
manity in your breasts, it is the only one for which you will 
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henceforth demand them. We are unable to imagine how men 
with the feelings of human beings can say, year after year, to 
large masses of their dependent fellow countrymen, “Suffer for us, 
make yourselves martyrs for us, be beggars, you and your families, 
for our sake ; to keep us in office, be ruined every three or four 
years, for, though we can carry no measures, we can appoint 
Bishops and Judges, and you ought to consider that sufficient. 
But we cannot do such an un-English thing as to protect you— 
be not you such cowards as to ask it; we cannot give you the 
Ballot, that is good for us, we require it in our clubs and societies 
to save us from frowns and harsh looks; you ought to be above 
such disguises ; you ought not to need a screen; you ought to 
stand unmoved in the midst of ruin, to look tyranny in the face 
without trembling ; wait a little, and perhaps your persecutors 
will cease to persecute, your landlords will send to implore your 
pardon, your customers will return to you: at ali events we 
shall be Ministers’—and Ministers at what a cost! Not to 
sit on all the thrones in Europe would we have at our door all 
the evil now consequent uponany one general election—would we 
feel that we had blasted so many fair prospects, flung back so 
many brave men to the bottom of the Bil which they had been 
climbing for half their lives by patient industry; that honest, 
upright, religious men, placed in our cause between the preser- 
vation of their self-respect, and distress to themselves and their 
families more dreadful than they could bear, gave way, and have 
ever since been making atonement in sackcloth onl ashes; re- 
morse-stricken, spirit-broken !_ We know single instances which, 
if published, as we trust they are destined to be, will fully justify 
these expressions. He must be insensible equally to shame and 
to humanity, who would again call on men to pass through this 
fiery furnace, except for one last struggle, to end in their being 
free. 

In this cause, the personal cause of every elector, except the 
corrupt few who bring their votes to market, we might hope for 
an election like that of 1831, when in all the English counties 
but six Tories could find a seat. Now, too, Ministers might 
come forward with the best grace, and without even the semblance 
of inconsistency. For years they have said that they only 
waited further experience: they have now surely had enough of 
it. The very accusations against themselves, of undue influence, 
are an additional inducement: there cannot be a more effectual 
means of méeting those accusations than to propose the Ballot ; 
and if their accusers be sincere they will have an opportunity of 
voting for it, as every honest Tory ought, who believes, as they 
all profess to do, that the country is with them. But if Minis- 
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ters lose this opportunity, and let office slip from their hands 
inch by inch, their — dying of a consumption before 
their eyes; with what face can they present themselves to the 
country, and ask the continuance in a defeated cause, of sacri- 
fices which a good use of the hour of success would have ren- 
dered unnecessary ? ‘ You were in power,” it will be answered— i 
* you could have given us the means of good government, and 
did not: you had fair warning, and ample time and opportunity. 
Think you that we will toil and suffer again for men who have t 
shewn themselves so little capable of appreciating or making use 
\ of our toils and sufferings? Retire into obscurity; there is no 
\ place for you among men who know what they would have, and 
who, when they will the end, will the means: for you the hind- 
most rank, if any rank at all; the post of honour is for braver 
men.” 


) Thus much on the only question of immediate urgency. A 
few words now on general policy, and the means of advancing 
the Reform interest. 

We are about to talk to Ministers in the language of expe- 
diency only : we assume that it is there they differ from us. We 
assume that they are sincere Reformers: that whatever is evil, 
they see to be evil, and would remedy ; though, to do so, we, in 
many cases, should think it necessary to cut deep, where they 
would only pare the surface. We are safe in assuming, as be- 
tween us and them, that there are not one or two things to be 
remedied, but many ; and that it is a question only of prudence, 

whether we shall attempt several together, or endeavour to 


— 
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finish one before we begin another. 

A timid policy says, ‘‘ Encumber yourselves only with one ques- 
tion at a time: fe Min to have to deal in each conjuncture 
with only one set of enemies: nothing brings you sooner to a 
halt than going too fast: slow and sure.” We leave it to others 
to say, that this is a timid policy ; we say that it is a dangerous 
policy. We object to it, not for being too prudent, but for being 
too imprudent. The fault with which we charge the system of 
Ministers is rashness. We say that, by dint of wishing to fight 
| their battle with the Tories on the narrowest ground possible, 

they have fought it on the worst ground possible ; and that, to i 
consider them as mere tacticians, they have shown as bad general- 
ship as ever lost a campaign. 

They were placed at the head of a nation divided into two 
parts, which have never been properly fused together ; each part , 
accustomed to consider itself distinct from the other, to feel its 
interests separate, and the affairs of the other to a certain 
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extent foreign affairs, as much so as those of India, or Canada. 
Of these two sections, it was on the larger and more powerful— 
on England and Scotland—that their strength ultimately de- 
pended: it was on the strength of the interest they could excite 
there, that they had in the end to rely ; and they are fighting all 
their battles, except one, on Irish questions. Again, they had to 
make themselves followed by a nation practical even to ridicu- 
lousness ; which hardly ever attaches itself to a Ts or can 
see the value of one, further than the direct practical effects of 
any law, existing or proposed, in which the principle — to 
be for the time embodied:—a nation given to distrust and dislike 
all that there is in principles beyond this, and whose first move- 
ment would be to fight against, rather than for, any one who has 
nothing but a principle to hold out. And Ministers are fighting 
all their battles, except one, on points on which the net practical 
result of victory would be zero, and all the value of the contest 
is in the principle it involves. But, again, this national indif- 
ference to principles considered in themselves, has one exce 

tion. There is a case, in which, instead of seeing in a drsars. 
only the practical result, this nation sees in every practical result 
only a principle, and goes to an excess one way equal to its 
excess the other—will not listen to consequences—is afraid to let 
itself be influenced by any consideration but the principle: 
this case is that of religion. And Ministers have contrived that 
in every one of their battles a religious principle should be capa- 
ble of being 2 yergee to against them; while, in several, they have 
but a principle of temporal interest, barren of temporal results, 
to oppose to a (mistaken) religious principle. They had nothing 
but a — le to offer, and they so contrived that the only 
 atyent e which is potent merely as a principle, should appear to 

e against them. 

Do we blame them, then, that they brought forward these 
ange wl Do we advise them to a more ignoble truckling 
than they have ever yet been accused of? Far from it. 
They were bound by every honest motive to propose every- 
thing that they have proposed. What we assert is, that the 
proposing of these things should have been regarded by them as 
a matter of duty: the strength, which was to enable them to 
perform that duty, they should have looked for elsewhere. With 
such powerful antagonists, and nothing but the people’s feelings 
for their support, it will not do to render the strongest feelings 
the people have, indifferent or hostile. A man with the talents 
of a great Reformer, knows how to make friends by one good 
deed and use them for another. The way to carry, without 
hindrance from the practical or from the religious feeling, the 
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measures which you have proposed, is to flank those measures 
with other measures which will put those feelings on your 
side. 

For instance, the measures now in dispute, all but the Muni- 
cipal Bill, and even that indirectly, relate to the temporalities of 
the clergy: those temporalities are not religion, but are capable 
of being confounded with it. The cry is raised, “ Danger to the 
Chureh! Enemies to the Church! Papist and Infidel Alliance ! 
Robbery of the Church! Religious Instruction denied to the 
Poor!” What is the mode of meeting this ery? By boldly 
throwing themselves upon the religious feeling itself. Let them 

ropose, on high religious grounds, a radical Church Reform. 
[et it be such as to destroy the Church for ever as the patri- 
mony of the aristocracy, as a family provision for the stupidest 
son; and to appropriate its funds to training and paying real 
religious teachers, such men as raised the Scotch people from 
savages to their present civilization. How such a measure would 
winnow the chaff from the corn of their opponents! How it 
would declare who of those who cry out “ Danger to the Church” 
are the religious men, and who are the Pharisees and sinners ! 
How it would show who are the real robbers of the Church; who 
are they that deny religious instruction to the poor! A ery 
of “ Church in Danger” from the bishops and rectors, against 
a measure supported by the curates, would be well received, would 
it not? How would those tremble who are now canting about the 
‘two millions of destitute souls,” if their religion could be brought 
to the test in a moment by the question—* Are you for the Church 
Reform Bill?” It would scatter them, as the profligate adven- 
turers who tried to catch stray votes in popular constituencies by 
philo-pauperism and the cry of “ No new Poor Law,” were 
scattered when they were asked on the hustings, what they 
thought of the Corn Laws ! ' 

How, too, such a policy would annihilate the obstacles (the 
number of petitions in favour of Church-rates shows them to be 
far from inconsiderable) which the feeling for the Church now 
raises against measures intended to relieve the Church from the 
odium of being unjust to the Dissenters. Such measures, when 
they stand alone—when they are not part of a more enlarged 
scheme to make the state of the Church more satisfactory to sin- 
cere Churchmen—are liable (especially when proposed by a 
ministry whom the Catholics and the Dissenters support) to the 
imputation of being mere concessions to the Catholics and 
the Dissenters. A measure is not dangerous to the Church 
because those parties approve of it; but it is very natural 
presumed that those parties would still approve of it, dikes 
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it were dangerous to the Church. The effect of their support is, 
on the whole, to alienate the more ignorant class of Churchmen. 
Give a pledge, then, to all sincere Churchmen, that you are ready 
and anxious to strengthen everything in the Church which con- 
duces to its professed ends—everything for the sake of which they 
value it; and give the Dissenters and the Catholics an opportunity 
of showing that they are ready to do the same. 

The effect, in regard to the objects now contended about, 
would be, in accordance with the admirably conceived maxim of Mr 
Henry Taylor (author of the ‘ Statesman’), to “ merge particular 
objections which are unanswerable in general ones which may be 
met.” They should drop their Appropriation Clause, appropri- 
ative of a surplus in nubibus ; not foolish when first proposed— 
foolish to be now persevered in. Instead of it, let them tack to 
their Tithe Bill a measure for reforming the Irish Church, and 
reducing it to the modest dimensions of a national endowment 
suitable to a small minority. As for the surplus, let it vest in 
Commissioners and accumulate ; we will engage to find a use for 
it when the time comes. What the Irish people want is not to 
save the few hundred thousands a year expended on the enor- 
mity, but to abate the nuisance and insult of the thing itself. 
Similarly would a Church Reform smooth all difficulties respect- 
ing Church rates. Let no portion of the endowments go to 
anything whatever but providing efficient religious teachers for 
the people, at the smallest expense that would be adequate ; and 
let such teachers be provided for all who are willing to be taught 
by them. ‘This done, the difficulty is reduced to a question of 
arithmetic: the funds being so much, the charges so much, is 
there a residue sufficient to build the necessary number of 
churches, and keep them in repair? We suspect very much the 
sincerity of any man who professes to doubt it. But if the fact 
turn out otherwise, then make up the deficiency from the Con- 
solidated fund ; granting from the same fund a duly proportionate 
amount to every Dissenting body which can appoint an appro- 
priate organ for administering it. 

It is thus that a Reform Ministry makes itself strong; not by 
splitting down the point in contention toa hair, and for fear of 
one enemy losing two friends ; the enemies being enemies still— 
for, they are either interested, and then they know that whatever 
wears Reform colours is dangerous to them, and are all the 
more eager to slay the lion while he is afraid to bite; or they are 
sincere, and if so, they are your enemies because your designs 
are misunderstood, and the way to prevent them from being 
misunderstood is to show more of them. We do not say, propose 
measures for which the nation is not ripe; far from that; what 
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the nation is not ripe for, is to a ministry, gud ministry, as if it 
did not exist. The business of a Reform Ministry in its legis- 
latorial capacity, is to seize the first moment when the public 
mind is ripe for a good measure, and propose it; and the more 
such measures they propose at once, the more they will rie $ 


for, in the first place, the enthusiasm will be greater ; and, in the 
next, one measure will explain the motives and correct the mis- 
representations of another. 

The same advice which we give to the Ministers, we give, 
mutatis mutandis, to the more advanced and more enlightened 
section of the Radicals. ‘To them, as to the others, we offer one 
rule, which, being fully acted upon, includes all they stand in 
need of—“ Attempt much.” If they attempt much, chusing, as 
they are likely to do, the right objects, failures are of no con- 
sequence. If a attempt little, and fail in that little, you are 
ruined. In politics, as in war, every one makes mistakes, and 
the only persons who succeed are those who, by the numbex and 
character of their enterprises, establish a system of insurance 
against their own blunders, and draw upon the surplus popularity 
accumulated by successes, to indemnify them for failures. But 
our friends in the House of Commons are in need of a stock in 
hand, sufficient to cover their losses by honesty as well as their 
losses by unskilfulness: they are troubled with a conscience, and 
it requires a constant outlay of popularity to keep it up. Ifa 
conscience altogether has been described as an expensive article, 
a conscience like theirs—a purely negative conscience, which 
never bids them do anything, but only not do—is the most 
expensive of all; for, while it is making continual drafts upon 
their popularity, it never brings anything in. 

Whatever inconveniences are necessarily attendant on honesty, 
a politician who lays claim to the character must submit to. He 
is bound to resist those who would be his most ardent supporters, 
when what they demand is unjust, or founded in ignorance. 
But he is not bound to neglect any honest means by which he 
may retain the confidence of his supporters even while he 
opposes their wishes: he is not doing his duty if his best friends 
are only made aware of his existence when something which 
they, or a portion of them, are eager for, requires to be opposed. 
The Radicals in Parliament are committing the same blunder as 
the Whigs: they are not performing those of their duties, the 
performance of which would make the others easy. They are 
wanting to the first obligation as well as the strongest interest of 
persons in their position—they are not putting themselves at 
the head of the working classes. A Radical party which does 
not rest upon the masses, is no better than a nonentity. 
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It used to be said in behalf of Whigs and Tories, by people 
who wished to stand well with both, that the former supported 
the principle of liberty in the constitution, and the latter that of 
authority, not that they did not equally agree in reverencing 
both principles, but that each party took under its more peculiar 
protection that one of the two elements which it conceived to be 
more especially in need of support. On'this principle the Radi- 
cals may claim to themselves, as their peculiar office, a function 
in politics which stands more in need of them than any other: 
this is, the protection of the poor. This devolves upon the Radi- 
cals as their especial duty. No other political duty is so im- 
portant. It is, God wot, left to them to perform. Let them 
show that the protection of the poor from the poor is not the 
only part of this duty which they are competent to. ‘To serve 
the people is not the same thing as to please the people; but 
those who neglect the services which please, will find themselves 
disqualified from rendering those which displease. Do we find 
that the working classes—that large body of them who take 
interest in polities—look to the Parliamentary Radicals for any 
good; regard them with one spark of hope or confidence? Is 
there one Radical of mark in Parliament, or recently in it, except Mr 
Roebuck, and in mere justice it must be added Colonel Thompson, 
who even aims at inspiring such confidence? No: they leave it to 
the patrons and champions of the corrupt freemen to claim the 
title of “ tribunes of the poor.” Hence it is that the poor do not 
love them, do not rally round them. They must be tribunes 
of the poor, and to some purpose too, if they mean to be any- 
thing. Those who will not flatter the people must make it 
doubly obvious that they are willing to serve them. It behoves 
them to earn two blessings for every single malediction. If it 
be their duty, as it is liable to be every man’s duty, to oppose 
themselves upon occasion to the sentiments of large bodies of 
their countrymen, let them endeavour to have still larger bodies 
helping them, and sympathizing with them, and urging them on. 
They are willing to make bitter enemies; we implore them not 
to forget that they have need of warm friends. 

On the other hand, let the working classes learr, to know the 
Parliamentary Radicals, and to do them justice. | They are the 
only party in politics who have, to any great degree, common 
objects with the working classes. ‘They are the only party who 
are not overflowing with groundless dread, and jealousy, and 
suspicion of them. ‘They are the only party who do not in their 
hearts condemn the whole of their operative fellow-citizens to per- 
petual helotage, to a state of exclusion from all direct influence 
on national affairs. The Radical party have other feelings. 
Vor, VI, & XXVIII. No. I. Cc 
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They look farward to a time, most of them think it is not yet 
come, when the whole adult population shalt be qualified to give 
an equal voice in the election of members of Parliament. 
Others believe this and tremble; they believe it, and rejoice ; 
and instead 6f wishing to retard, they, anxiously desire, by 
national education and the action of the press, to advance this 
period, to hasten this progfess. In the mean time, they are toa 
man determined enemies of every robbery, every unjust exclu- 
sion, every uncalled-for restraint which the people suffer. ' We 
know not a man among thém who does not detest the Corn 
Laws. ‘ We know not. one to whom high wages, and a condition 
of the labouring classes similar to that in the United States, is 
not the one thing needful, the polar star to direct all those of 
their exertions which have reference to the economical condition 
of the country. They demand, and they are the only party 
wha demand, that all national® pro erty shall be applied to 
national purposes, and that the Church Establishment shall either 
cease to exist, or become what the Scottish Church was—the 
People’s Church. They are the only party who will never be 
satisfied without cheap justice, justice brought home to every 
man’s door, justice without cost to him, and giving him a prompt 
remedy for every wrong. They detest the insolent interferences 
with the ways, the pleasures, the amusements of the people. 
They wish to emancipate the poor from the impertinent 
meddling of men who do not know them and do not sympathize 
with them. With them, gentlemen and noblemen only count as 
so many men, except so far as they make themselves useful to 
others than deentiitbven. Their principle of government is, 
until Universal Suffrage shall be possible, to do everything for 
the good of the working classes, which it would be necessary to 
do if there were Universal Suffrage. 

These are the principles of the Radical party in Parliament, 
and no one who watches their conduct will fail to see it. Their 
fault is not want of attachment to the principles, but want of 
doing enough for them. It is time they bethought themselves 
that they are not there to bear witness passively for the truth, 
but to act for it; that they are not there to do something for 
their cause, but to do the most that can be done. If they do 
not the duties of leaders, the Radicals will find others who will, 
and whom they must be content to follow. The time is not 
now when feelings which are burning in the hearts of millions, 
will want tongues for utterance in high places. And there is a 
vitality in the principles, there is that in them both of absolute 
truth and of adaptation to the particular wants of the time, 
which will not sulker that in Parliament two or three shall be 
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gathered together in their name, proclaiming the purpose to 
stand or fall by them, and to go to what lengths soever they may 
lead, and that those two or three shall not soon wield a force be- 
fore which ministries and aristocracies shall quail. We pity the 
men to whom there is given such a golden harvest, dnd who leave 
it to be reaped by others. The men are honest; what, if done, 
- would be the first to applaud, lef'them have the spirit to do. 

hile, however,.they ought to rest upon the operative, and 
generally upon the productive classes, as their main stay, and as 
those whose just clams and legitimiate interests it is especially 
theirs to defend, let them study rot less te make manifest to the 
people of property the truth,-for a truth it is, that even their 
interests, so far as conformable and not contrary té the ends for 
which society and government exist, ate safer in the keeping of 
the Radicals than anywhere else. We know how strange this 
assertion will be likely to appeSir to a majority of the people of 
property, but we “doubt if their present leaders, the profligate 
part of the Tory faction, will think it so: for we find them, fond 
as they are of representing the Radicals as enemies of property, 
to be at bottom so well convinced of their inviolable attachment 
to it, that they are at times well content to leave to them alone 
the burthen of defending it. We need not go farther for an 
instance than the late elections, and the conduct of the Tories in 
relation to the new Poor Law. 

An immense majority of all parties in Parliament concurred 
in a the new Poor Law, and so far the position of all was 
alike. At the late election all were under an equal temptation 
to bid high for the few votes which, if added to either side, 
would have given it a decided majority. But to the Radicals 
the difficulty was greater of withstanding the cry, because it 

roceeded from their own supporters; and the infamy of yield- 
ing to it would have been less, because the protection of the 
poor is their peculiar office. It would have been —- 
excusable in them, had they carried that principle to excess. It 
would but have been an over-zealous performance of their pro- 
per duty. It was not the Radicals, however, who, in almost 
every constituency where anything was to be gained by it, 
abandoned their principles for the sake of their —- objects, 
and appeared as the enemies ef the Poor Law. Every man of 
the Radicals remained faithful. Those who had always opposed 
the measure still opposed it, but of the others we are not 
aware of one who flinched. It was the Radicals who had to 
fight the battle of the people of property at a hundred hustings, 
against candidates put up by the party.of the people of property, 
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as a last chance of tricking a few pauper electors into voting for 
the supporters of low wages and dear bread. 

We may be told that this was only the scum of the —_ ; 
and people may talk to us of the Duke of Wellington, and his 
declaration on the Poor Law just before the dissolution of 
Parliament. To the Duke of Wellington, and to that over- 

raised declaration, we are willing, we hope, to render as much 
ene as is due. We will thank him for it, when we find that 
we have derived any good from it. We did not want his assu- 
rances that the Tories do not mean to abrogate the law; we 
never imagined they did. It is no more the interest of the 
Tories to abrogate the new Poor Law than to confiscate the 
land, which the continuance of the old law for a generation 
longer would have done. What would have been really meri- 
torious and honourable in the Duke of Wellington, would have 
been to have dissuaded his party, and his own son, from rolling 
themselves in the dirt from which his own hands were kept so 
studiously clean. As it was, his prudery was necessary to their 
prostitution. The electioneering cry of “ No new Poor Law” 
was for the wretched electors whom it duped. The counter- 
declaration of the Duke of Wellington was for the people of 
property throughout the country, that they might not fancy 
that the electioneering cry meant anything, or that the leaders 
of the party would keep the promises their tools were allowed 
to make. It would have been fatal to the Tories at the late 
election if their anti-Poor-Law professions had been generall 
credited. ‘The Duke may have meant honestly ; but he by his 
honesty, and other men by their knavery, have played marvel- 
lously into each other’s hands. 

It is for the people of property, the quiet rich people through- 
out the country who are unconnected with office and with the 
seekers of office, and who adopt and value only the fair side of 
Tory principles, to declare whether this is the policy which is fitted 
to succeed with them; whether these are arts which they are in- 
clined to encourage, and whether they will permit the authors 
of them to arrogate to themselves the name of Conservatives. 
We tell them that the Radicals are the only true Conservatives ; 
the only persons who disdain to tamper with doctrines subver- 
sive of society—who make a stand for the fundamental principles 
of the social union whenever and wherever they see them 
endangered, even by those who are the enemies of their enemies, 
even by persons whom a different conduct would enlist among 
their most active adherents. 

Consider, for instance, this matter of the Poor Law. The 
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Tories have been in the habit of saying that the quarrel of 
Radicalism with Toryism is that of the house of Want against 
the house of Have; to which Colonel Thompson once very 
happily answered, that it is the house of Have against the 
house of Take. But what was said of Radicalism as mere 
vulgar abuse, is true of the opposition to the new Poor Law. 
That is really the house of Want inst the house of Have. 
On one side are all who ‘ave, includin all who have laboured 
for what they have; on the other, are those who want, and who 
desire to satisfy their want by taking from those who have, with- 
out equivalent. On the one side is the principle of protection 
to property, protection to the produce of industry in the hands 
of the industrious; on the other side are the faeve-ccthinns 
who seek, not liberty to earn, not power to sell their labour in 
the dearest market and buy food in the cheapest; but to be 
maintained by the — of property, to eat unearned bread 
at their expense. e do not mean that this is the light in 
which the question appears to a// the enemies of the Poor Law; 
we know the contrary: but it is its true character, and if any 
one is in a mistake Sl the matter, it is not the Tories. The 
agitators against that law are attempting what the Radicals 
are vulgarly accused of aiming at; they are attacking the 
security of property, encouraging the indigent to prey upon the 
rest of society. ‘They are proposing the very worst sort of 
agrarian law. And this is what the party supported oY the landed 
aristocracy, and standing up for all the noxious privileges of the 
wealthy, are willing for personal gain to promise to support. 
Why did they dare do this? Why did they not recoil from the 
advocacy of that which no one would more dread to see carried ? 
Because they knew that they could trust to the conservative 
principles of the Radicals: they knew that if they chose to 
abandon the first foundations of society and civilization, the 
Radicals would not, but would allow their enemies to gain what- 
ever was to be gained by the fraud, and step in to save them 
from the fatal consequences. 

It is not in this instance alone that the Radicals have had to 
defend really conservative principles against the pretended 
Conservatives. Who have stood up for the fund-holder? Who 
have placed themselves between him and the confiscation which 
was meditated against him by the agricultural party, by the 
authors of the Corn Laws, in common with Mr Cobbett? Was 
it the Tories? The ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the organ of the Tory 
party, a year or two before the Reform Bill, distinctly and 
avowedly advocated what was called the “ equitable adjustment.” 
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Was it a Radical who wrote a hlet to prove that 33 per 
cent. should be struck off from the National Debt, and from all 
the private debts of the landed interest? It was Sir James 
Graham. Was it a Radical who pronounced in the House of 
Lords the famous Nemo tenetur ad impossibile? It was the 
aristocratic Whig, Earl Grey. But it was a Radical, the late 
Mr Mill, who, with all his vehemence of character and force of 
reason, protested against the doctrines of them both, in the 
Westminster and Parliamentary Reviews. It was a Radical, 
Colonel Thompson, who, in his ‘ Catechism of the Corn Laws,’ 
argued the cause of the fundholder in the fewest and most 
pregnant words in which we ever saw it - When the right of 
an ad had ever to be vindicated in the person of the public 
creditor, it was to the ‘ Examiner,’ or ‘ ‘Tait’s Magazine,’ or 
the ‘ Westminster Review,’ that the task was abandoned. 

Property has scarcely ever, in any country, been in danger 
from the poor. ‘Those who have always lived by industry 
respect the produce of industry, and have never a been dis- 
= to tear it away. In the very height of the French Revo- 
ution no private property was touched, except that of men who 
were in arms against their country ; the Convention, during the 
Reign of Terror, rejected all propositions of an anti-property 
character, and such doctrines never appear practically in the 
history of the Revolution, but in the persons of Babceuf and his 
fellow-conspirators. What the Radicals want, is protection to 
the property of the poor against the worst class of poor, the 
adh rich. ‘Those, in whatever rank or party they are found, 
are the real enemies of property, the real Destructives. They 
are willing enough to invoke the sacredness of property in 
favour of what is not property,—the abuses by which they them- 
selves profit. They are willing enough to give the name of 
enemies of property to the enemies of those abuses. But when 
property is really in danger, it is on those enemies that it leans 
for support, and its pretended friends, for the slightest personal 
gain, are ready to throw it overboard. 

As for the organic changes which the Radicals are supposed 
to meditate, and which haunt the imaginations of rich and timid 
people with nameless fears, we have already * had occasion to 
say on that subject what we now repeat: It is utterly false that 
the Radicals desire organic changes as ends; they desire them 
as means to other ends, and will be satisfied to renounce them if 





* Review of Sir John Walsh's ‘ Chapters of Contemporary History,’ in the 
* London and Westminster Review’ for July, 1836. 
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those ends can be obtained otherwise. To stickle for words 
and forms instead of substances, is in no case the practice of the 
English Radicals. But a government of which the moving 

rinciple shall be the general interest, a government which shall 
Pe just to the working classes, we will not consent to be without ; 
and whatever insists upon standing between us and that, let it 
call itself Church, or House of Lords, or by what other name 
soever, we will by God’s help sweep from our path. There is a 
sufficient number of determined men in these islands, bent upon 
this, and resolute in the pursuit of it, to render these no idle 
words. It will not be the work of a year, or, possibly, of many 
years ; but those are now alive who will see it done. Let it be 
the care of those who ought to be our leaders in this great enter- 
prise, that they be not wanting to it. 

Let them learn confidence in their own strength. The power 
of the Radical Reformers in this country is immense. The 
Tories have been fond of repeating, as if it were something 
wonderfully complimentary to them, a saying of Lord Brougham 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ that a: great majority of the persons 
with more than five hundred a year are for the established order 
of things; as if the same might not be said of every established 
order of things whatever,—as if those who are best off were ever 
the most disposed to change, or as if the rich were likely to be 
dissatisfied with the privileges of riches. But if Radicalism has 
not the men with the five hundreds a year, it has those with the 
fifties, who are in a way to become the more influential body of 
the two. It has the middle classes of the towns, and as many of 
those of the country as take any interest in politics. The 
middle classes have twenty times the aggregate amount of pro- 
perty of the higher classes. As for the men of thews and sinews, 
the labouring multitude, it will not, we imagine, be disputed 
that they are Radicals. Among the young men of practical 
talent (the old will soon be off the stage) the Radicals are the 
growing power. Among those of speculative ability, a consi- 

erable number are theoretically Tories; for it is easy to a per- 
son of imagination to frame (like Mr Coleridge) a theory of 
Toryism, finding a good use for everything that the Tories put 
to a bad one, and to dream pleasantly enough of a Church and 
an Aristocracy such as might be had in Utopia, but which the 
tisans of the Church and the Aristocracy as they now are 
would be the last to stir a finger for. Men of practical sagacity, 
who look abroad into the world, and judge of men and institu- 
tions as they find them there, and not as they read of them in 
books, are hardly ever Tories but from interested motives. 
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‘Those who are looking forward to being counted among the 
aristocracy are Tories. ‘The bar is Tory, because every young 
barrister intends to die a wealthy man and a peer. ‘The Church 
is ory, for reasons unnecessary to specify. Many who are not 
Tories are sceptical as to the importance of forms of government, 
and, in preference to changing them, endeavour to work those 
which exist to the best ends they can be turned to. But among 
the working part even of the aristocracy, the younger sons, and 
among that part of the legal profession who are rising but have 
not yet risen, not a few, and those generally the ablest and most 
efficient, are Radicals. They are showing it in every field of 
fair and open competition; and will show it more and more. 
‘lake, for example, the most important commissions appointed 
by the present Government,—the Corporation Commission, 
selected indiscriminately from Whigs and Radicals, or the two 
Commissions of Poor Law Inquiry for Ireland and England, 
from Whigs, Radicals, and Tories. See how large a proportion 
of those who were thought worthy to be selected, and how decided 
a majority of those who justified their appointment by making 
any figure in it, were decided Radicals. If this be true even in 
the classes from which the aristocracy is recruited, what must it 
be in others? There is a class, now greatly multiplying in this 
country, and generally overlooked by politicians in their calcula 

tious ; those men of talent and instruction, who are just below the 
rank in society which would of itself entitle them to associate 
with gentlemen. Persons of this class have the activity and 
energy which the higher classes in our state of civilization and 
education almost universally want. ‘They have hitherto exerted 
that activity in other spheres. It is but of yesterday that they 
have begun to read and to think. They have now many of the 
—— for mental cultivation which were so long confined to 
the higher classes, and they are using them. There are more 
hard students, more vigorous seekers of knowledge, in this class 
than there are at present in any other, and out of all proportion 
more who study the art of turning their knowledge to practical 
ends. ‘They are, as it is natural they should be, Radicals to a 
man, and Radicals generally of a deep shade. They are the 
natural enemies of an order of things in which they are not in 
their proper place. We could name several men of this class, of 
whom it is as certain as any prediction in human affairs can be, 
that they will emerge into light, and make a figure in the world. 
We could name a still greater number who want only some 
slight turn in outward circumstances, to enable them to do the 
same. Many of these will abandon Radicalism as they. rise in 
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the world; but many will not; and for those who do there will 
be successors still pressing forward. It is among them that men 
fit to head a Radical party will be found, if they cannot be found 
among the Radicals of the higher classes. These are the men 
who will know how to speak to the people. ‘They are above 
them in knowledge, in calmness, and in freedom from prejudice, 
and not so far above them in rank as to be incapable of under- 
standing them and of being understood by them. 

These elements of almost boundless power are ill marshalled 
and directed, we know. But they will not always be so; nor 
can any defect of organization prevent our strength from show- 
ing itself. We are felt to be the growing power; that which 
even the ambitious, who can afford to wait for their gratification, 
would do wisely to ally themselves with. Not one inch of 
ground, once gained, do we ever lose; and we carry every point 
we attack. We are foiled and driven back nine times; the tenth 
we succeed. What we accomplish is but a trifle, indeed, to what 
might be accomplished: let it be our study to accomplish 
more. 

To our leaders, two things are especially to be recommended : 
activity, above all; and activity directed to the practical points. 
We have already exhorted them to apply themselves to those 
topics which speak strongest to popular feeling, which come home 
to men’s lives and pursuits, to interests already felt. Let them 
also seize the occasions which will strengthen, and make manifest, 
their own capacity for practice and business. Let them not 
allow it to be thought that they can make speeches on a few great 
questions, and that this is all. Let them take the part their 
acquirements entitle them to in all the general business of the 
House. Let them show that they are not men of one subject, 
or of two or three subjects, but men equal to all the questions, 
versed in all the interests, which a Ministry and a Parliament 
have to decide upon. What gives Sir Robert Peel his 
personal influence? What makes so many adhere to him? 
The opinion, a greatly exaggerated one, entertained of his 
capacity for business. In moments of general enthusiasm 
it is enough that a party carries the favourite banner; 
but in the intervals between those moments, its importae’ 
depends upon the confidence inspired by its personnel: in such 
times as we ought always to be prepared for, times of momentary 
misgiving respecting the truth or applicability of principles, the 
prize rests with that party which can — the nation with 
the ablest practical man. If Radicalism had its Sir Robert Peel, 
he would be at the head of an administration within two years : 
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and Radicalism must be a barren soil if it cannot rival 80 sorry a 
growth as that; if it cannot = a match for perhaps the 
least gifted man that ever headed a powerful party in this 
country. Without one idea beyond common-piace, Sir Robert 
Peel owes his success to his having been cast upon times which 
not only have not produced a statesman of the first rank, a 
William the Silent, a Gustavus Adolphus, a Jefferson, a ‘Turgot; 
but not one even of the second-rate men who fill up the | 
interval between Richelieu and William Pitt; and not so muc 
as asingle third-rate man, except himself. He does not know 
his age ; he has always blundered miserably in his estimate of it. 
But he knows the House of Commons, and the sort of men of 
whom it is composed. He knows what will act upon their 
minds, and is able to strike the right chord upon that instrument. 
He has, besides, all that the mere routine of office-experience 
can give, to a man who brought to it no principles drawn from a 
higher philosophy, and no desire for any. These qualifications 
are Sir Robert Peel’s stock in trade as a practical statesman. 
Is it not a dire disgrace to the Radical leaders to be left behind 
by such a man? But then, he is always using his slender 
faculties; they, except a few young and still inexperienced men, 
let theirs slumber. 

This is for the leaders. To the people, at the present 
moment, we have but one exhortation to give: let them hold 
themselves in readiness. No one knows what times may be 
coming: no one knows how soon, or in what cause his most 
strenuous exertions may be required. Ireland is already orga- 
nized. Let England and Scotland be prepared at the first sum- 
mons to start into Political Unions. Let the House of Commons 
be inundated with petitions on every subject on which Reformers 
are able to agree. Let Reformers meet, combine, and above 
all, register. The time may be close at hand, when the man 
who has lost a vote, which he might have given for the Ballot 
or for some other question of the first magnitude, will have 
cause bitterly to repent the negligence and _ supineness 
which has deprived him of his part in the struggle. All else 
may be leit till the hour of need, but to secure a vote is a duty 
y which there is no postponement. ‘This let the Reformers 
do; and let them then stand at their arms and wait their 
opportunity. A. 
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Art. II.—1. On the Vowel Sounds, and on Reed Organ Pipes. 
By Robert Willis, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, and of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. (From the Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society). Cambridge, 1829. 


2. Le Mécanisme de la Parole, suivi de la Description d’une Ma- 
chine Parlante. Par M. de Kempelen, Conseiller Aulique 
Actuel de sa Majesté Empereur Roi. Vienne, 1791. 


3. C.G. Kratzenstein. Tentamen Coronatum de Voce. Petrop. 
1780. 


WE propose in this article to give an account of the various 

attempts which have been made to imitate the articulations 
of speech by mechanical means, and to show how far the united 
labours of the philosopher and mechanician have advanced the 
inquiry respecting the physical causes upon which these articu- 
lations depend. 

Before we proceed, it may not be uninteresting to take a glance 
at the various accounts recorded of the speaking statues of the 
ancients, and of those pretended speaking machines which at 
different times were exhibited prior to the present century. 

The voice, it is well known, is easily and audibly transmitted 


‘to distant places by means of communicating tubes; this simple 
‘means of conveying words to the lips of a statue did not escape 


the observation of the priests of antiquity, and we have evidence 
that some of their oracles spoke in this manner. It is true that 
in general the priests considered it more safe to deliver the 
answers themselves, or to cause them to be delivered by women 
instructed for the purpose. But we read frequently that their 
idols spoke ; and the same thing is stated with regard to the 
images of saints. 

Oracular responses were delivered by a speaking head at 
Lesbos: it predicted, though in equivocal terms, the violent 
death of Cyrus the Great, which terminated his expedition against 
the Scythians. This was the head of Orpheus. 

The celebrated head of Memnon, though in general it emitted 
only a musical sound when the rising sun fell upon its lips, yet it 
is proved by inscriptions engraven on the colossus that the priests, 
proportioning the miracle to the credulity of the votary, caused 
the statue sometimes to speak. 

The speaking heads of the middle ages had more of a philo- 
sophic c ter. ‘They were not brought forward for the pur- 
pose of imposing on a superstitious multitude the belief that they 
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were miracles emanating from supernatural intelligence; they 

rofessed merely to be the products of human ingenuity—the 
inventions of men distinguished from the rest of mankind only 
by their superior knowledge. 

Gerbert, who, under the name of Sylvester II, occupied the 
Papal chair from 999 to 1003, constructed a speaking head of brass. 
For this exertion of his ingenuity he was, of course, accused of 
magic, the common charge against mechanical inventors in those 
times. 

In the thirteenth century Albertus Magnus, the extent of 
whose knowledge was astonishing for the age in which he lived, 
made a head of earthenware. It is said that his disciple, ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, was so terrified when he heard it speak that he broke it 
to pieces, upon which the mechanist exclaimed, “There goes 
the labour of forty years.” In the same century lived the cele- 
brated Roger Bacon, who is reported to have made a similar 
automaton. 

It is both amusing and instructive to recur sometimes to those 
crude hypotheses respecting physical phenomena which were 
advanced in the early dawn of science. Walchius thought it pos- 
sible so to contrive a trunk or hollow pipe that it should preserve 
the voice entirely for certain hours or days, so that a man might 
send his words to a friend instead of his writing. There being 
always a certain space of intermission, for the passage of the 
voice, betwixt its going into these cavities and its coming out, he 
conceives that if both ends were seasonably stopped, whilst the 
sound was in the midst, it would continue there till it had some 
vent. “ Huic tubo verba nostra insusurremus, et cum probe 
munitur tabellario committamus,” &c. When the friend to whom 
it is sent shall receive and open it, the words shall come out dis- 
tinctly, and in the same order in which they were spoken. From 
such a contrivance as this (saith the author) did Albertus Magnus 
make his image, and Friar Bacon his brazen head, to utter certain 
words. ‘This scientific hypothesis powerfully and worthily sup- 
ports the credit of that Popish tradition concerning Joseph’s 
“hah!” or the noise that he made (as carpenters usually do) in 

iving a blow—which is said still to be preserved in a glass 
ttle among other ancient relics. 

The celebrated Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, and was, if not the inventor, the first 
describer of the olian harp, the speaking trumpet, and man 
other important acoustical inventions, assures us, in the ninth boo 
of his ‘ Musurgia Universalis,’ &c., that a statue might be made, 
perfectly isolated, the eyes, lips, and tongue of which shall have 
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a motion at will, which shall pronounce articulate sounds, and 
which shall appear to be alive. He had an intention of making 
one of this kind for Queen Christina, but he was prevented, it is 
said, either by want of time, or by the expense. 

After this time speaking machines of this kind were frequently 
exhibited in different parts of Europe, and the means of commu- 
nication were sometimes so ingeniously concealed as to excite 
the astonishment, and impose upon the credulity, of even men of 
learning. A Thomas Irson exhibited a speaking head, which 
excited the wonder of Charles II and his court. It answered in 
several languages to questions whispered in its ear. When the 
astonishment was at its height, one of the pages discovered in 
the adjoining room a Popish priest, who answered through a 

ipe. 

" * the last century a figure of Bacchus seated on a barrel was 
exhibited at Versailles. It pronounced, in a loud and intelligible 
voice, all the days of the week, and wished the company good 
day. Many persons were deceived by it, because the owner of 
the machine allowed them to inspect the inside of the figure and 
the barrel, where nothing was perceived but organ pipes, bellows, 
wind-chests, wheels, cylinders, &c. But the deception did not 
last long. A person more inquisitive than the rest discovered a 
false wind-chest, in which a dwarf was enclosed, who articulated 
the words, the sound of which was conveyed by means of a tube 
to the mouth of the figure. 

Professor Beckmann describes a similar pretended automaton 
which he saw. ‘The figure was that of a Turk placed on a box, 
which was filled, as in the former case, with pipes, bellows, &c. ; 
but the voice was communicated from a person in the adjoining 
room. 

In consequence of the prevalence of these deceptions suspicion 
was so much excited whenever a speaking machine was an- 
nounced, that when De Kempelen first made public his invention 
in 1783, a pamphlet was — entitled * The Speaking 
Machine and Chess Player Exposed and Detected. De Kem- 
pelen, we _ remark, was the inventor of the latter curious 
figure; the sole merit of which, as he himself has acknowledged, 
consisted in the ingenuity of the deception. 

As a specimen of the speculations respecting the mechanism 
of speech, which were prevalent about a century and a half ago, 
and which then supplied the place of observation and experi- 
ment, we may mention a small work on this subject, written by 
Van Helmont, the celebrated alchemist. Its translated title is 
‘A short Explanation of the true natural Hebrew Alphabet, 
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waich at the same time supplies a method by which those who 
are born deaf can instruct themselves, not only how to under- 
stand others when they speak, but likewise how to speak them- 
selves. Van Helmont in this tract endeavours to establish that 
all the letters of the Hebrew alphabet are written in exact 
imitation of the position which the tongue assumes in pronoune- 
ing them. He then goes farther, and proves to his own satisfac- 
tion, that the letters of the alphabet ought to follow each other in 
the order they do, and in no other; because the tongue, whilst 
finishing the pronunciation of one letter, is already in the posi- 
tion for commencing the following. His imagination has repre- 
sented the tongue in the most extravagant contortions. His 
work is illustrated by thirty-four plates. 

When absurd speculations like this supplied the place of 
accurate knowledge, it cannot be supposed that any progress 
was made towards constructing a speaking machine proper! 
deserving the name. Such an invention requires, above all, 
for its accomplishment, a full and exact knowledge of the 
mechanism of speech. 

The first experimental investigation of the articulations of 
speech dates from 1779, when the Imperial Academy of St 
Petersburg proposed for their annual prize the following two 
questions :— 

First, What is the nature and character of the sounds of the 
vowels A E I O U, so different from each other ? 

Secondly, Can an instrument be constructed like the vox humane 
pipes of the organ, which shall accurately express the sounds of 
the vowels ? 

These questions were answeredand the prize gained by Professor 
C. G. Kratzenstein. After examining the positions of the various 
organs, and measuring the apertures of the lips, teeth, &e. for 
the different sounds, he constructed a series of tubes, which, when 
applied to an organ-bellows, imitated with tolerable accuracy the 
five vowel sounds required. The forms of the tubes which he 
employed cannot readily be rendered intelligible without the aid 
of figures ; four were rendered vocal by the application of freely 

rp | vibrating reeds, the other in the manner of an ordinary 
<<“ organ pipe. 

Though Kratzenstein has the undoubted merit of having been 
the first who imitated any of the articulations of speech by mecha- 
nica. means, yet we cannot give him the credit of having thrown 
any philosophic light on the subject. It has since been ascer- 
tained, as we shall presently see, that the forms of the tubes have 
not that relation to the different vowel sounds which he supposed 
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to exist; but that tubes exactly the same in form will articulate 
different vowels when their dimensions are altered. 

About the same time that Kratzenstein was engaged in this 
inquiry, M. de Kempelen of Vienna was occupied in a more 
extensive investigation of the same subject. He attempted not 
only to imitate the vowel sounds, but the consonants also: at 
present we will confine ourselves to his experiments with the 
vowels. De Kempelen found that by placing a conical tube, 
like the bell of a clarionet, before the reed he employed, different 
vowels were obtained according as the bell was more or less 
covered. On such a tube, U is heard when the tube is nearly 
: closed, O when it is about half closed, and A when it is entirely 

~} open. It is only when a rapid transition is made from one of 
; > these sounds to another that each can be distinctly recognized ; 
P. when the cover is kept upon the tube for some time in the same 
a osition, the sound appears always to be A. De Kempelen 
: a infers from this that the sounds of speech become distinct only 
) from the contrast which exists between them, and that they 
; obtain their perfect clearness only when connected in entire 
: words and phrases. 
; a Before proceeding to the researches of Mr Willis on the 
) S vowel sounds, it will be necessary to explain, first, in what the 
vowels differ from the other articulations of speech, and, secondly, 
) in what they differ from each other. 

The vowels are formed by the voice, modified, but not inter- 
rupted, by the varied positions of the tongue and lips. Their dif- 
ferences depend on the proportions between the aperture of the 
lips and the internal cavity of the mouth, which is altered by the 
different elevations of the tongue. The vowel sound aw, as pro- 
nounced long in fall and short in folly, is formed by augmenting 
, the internal cavity by the greatest possible depression of the 
: tongue, and at the same time enlarging the separation of the lips. 
. Departing from this sound there are two series, the one 
: represented in the vertical row of the following table, the 

other in the horizontal row. In the first, the external 
aperture remains open, and the internal cavity gradually 
diminishes by the successive alterations of the tongue. In 
the second, the tongue remains depressed, but the aperture of 
) the lips is gradually diminished. There is also an intermediate 
series of vowel sounds, obtained by different elevations of the 
tongue when the lips are partially closed; these, though abound- 
_ ing in many foreign languages, are not used in our own; they 
are shown in the second vertical column. 
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VOWELS. 


Indefinite. 





Oo 


F 3 
1.0 D* 
0. 6 C° 
0. 38 G° 


























This table indicates all the most usually pronounced vowel 
sounds, but practised ears might distinguish others intermediate 
in each series; for each vowel may pass to the next in order, 
either above or below it, by imperceptible gradations. Each of 
these vowels may be long or short, according to the duration of 
its sound in a syllable. 

When these vowels are sounded, the soft palate is raised so as 
to prevent the sound from issuing through the nasal channels ; 
when, on the contrary, the soft palate is depressed, the partial 
escape of the breath through the nostrils modifies all the pre- 
ceding sounds in a very evident manner. These modifications 
are, however, never employed in the English language. 

The extreme inadequacy of our written language in its repre- 
sentation of the articulations of speech is very obvious. We have 
six characters which are called vowels, each of which represents 
a variety of sounds quite distinct from each other, and while 
each encroaches on the powers of the rest, many simple vowels 
are represented by combinations of two letters. On the other 
hand, some simple vowel letters represent true diphthongs, con- 
sisting of two distinct simple vowels pronounced in rapid succes- 
sion; thus, a consists of a and e, i of ah and e, and u of e and u. 
Again, the literal diphthongs are mostly simple vowel sounds, as 
ea in bleak, ie in thief, &c. 

This want of correspondence between the characters of our 
written, and the sounds of our spoken language, has been a great 
obstacle to the proper understanding of the real elements of 
speech. A child is taught that the letters W, H, Y, make the syl- 
lable why; now if we examine the sound of this word we shall 
find it to be formed by the rapid succession of the vowel sounds 
U, ah, E. In attempting, therefore, to imitate by artificial means 
the sound of this word, we should pay no regard to the letters of 
which it is formed; the elementary sounds alone are the objects of 
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our attention. The same observation is generally applicable to 
the words of our language. 

Turn we now to the recent and interesting researches of Mr 
Willis on the vowel sounds. His first object was to verify De 
Kempelen’s observations. Having obtained the vowel sounds, 
U, O, A very distinctly, he found that on using a shallower 
cavity than De Kempelen had employed, and sliding a flat board 
on the top of the funnel, that he could obtain the entire series in 
the order U, O, A, E, I. ‘The success of this experiment in- 
duced Mr Willis to try the effect of cylindrical tubes of different 
lengths, and for the more complete investigation of this case he 
constructed an apparatus consisting of a tube or port-vent, bent 
at right angles to connect it with the wind chest of the bellows. 
At the extremity of this tube is a plug, in which is fitted a freely 
vibrating reed. Another tube of equal length is fitted to this, so 
that on bien gradually drawn out it will show the effect of ap- 
plying to this reed a cylindrical tube of any length, from nothing 
to about two feet; then if the tube be pushed back, and another 
joint equal to it be fitted on, a fresh drawing out of the tube will 
show the effect of any length from that of the first tube to double 
the length, and in this way with different joints we may go on to 
any length we please. ‘The results of experiments, with this 
apparatus, we will describe in general terms. 

Let the line a b c d represent the length of the pipe measured 
from a, and take ab, be, cd, &c. respectively, equal to the 
length of the stopped pipe in unison with the reed employed ; 
that is, equal to half the length of the sonorous. wave occasioned 
by the reed. 





No. L. 
IEAO U U OAEI IEA O U 
® ° e e 
a b c d 
No. II. 


IEAO U UOAEI IEAO U UOAEI IEAOU 








J e o e © . 
a b c d e 
No. III. 
IEA Oo U 
e @ e 
a U 6 0 AEI c 


The lines in these diagrams must be considered as measuring 
ods placed at the side of the tube, with their extremity a oppo- 


Bsite to the point at which the reed is placed; the letters and 


other marks show the effects produced when the open extremity 
Vow. VI. & XXVIII. No. I. D 
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of the pipe reaches the points so marked, and the distance, there- 
fore, from these points to a respectively is the length of the pipe 
producing the effects in question. 

Now, if the pipe be drawn out gradually, the tone of the reed, 
retaining its pitch, first puts on in succession the vowel qualities 
I E A OU; on approaching c the same series makes its appear- 
ance in inverse order as represented in the diagram, then in 
direct order again, and so on in cycles, each cycle being merely 
the repetition of b d, but the vowels becoming less distinct in 
each successive cycle. The distance of any given vowel from its 
respective centre points is invariably the same in all. 

If another reed be tried which gives a higher sound, and whose 
wave, represented by the second figure, is consequently shorter, 
the centres of the cycles a, c, e, &c., will be at the distance of 
the sonorous wave of the new reed from each other, but the 
vowel distances, and this is an important point to be’ remarked, 
will be exactly the same as before. It may be stated as a 
general rule, that if a certain length added to the reed gives to 
its sound a determinate vowel character, the same vowel is heard 
when the same length is added to, or subtracted from, a length 
equal to any simple multiple of the original wave. (2na-+-v). 

When the pitch of the reed is high some of the vowels become 
impossible. For instance, let half the wave of the reed (Tig. 3) 
be less than the length producing U. In this case it is found 
that the series never ascends higher than O; and that on passing 
C, O the reverse series commences. In like manner, if reeds of 
higher notes be taken, more vowels are cut off. This is exactly, 

r Willis remarks, the case in the human voice, female singers 
are unable to pronounce U and O on the higher notes of their 
voice ; for example, the proper length of the pipe for O is that 
which corresponds to the note C on the third space in the treble, 
and beyond this note in singing it becomes impossible to pro- 
nounce a distinct O. 

We have added to the table of the vowel sounds at page 34 
the lengths of a stopped pipe which Mr Willis has ascertained to 
correspond with the different vowel sounds, and also the musical 
notes which these pipes would give were they sounded them- 
selves. 

Mr Willis further states that cylinders of the same length give 
the same vowel, whatever be their diameter or figure; and that 
so far as he has tried, he has always found that any two cavities 
yielding the identical note when applied to the embouchure ot 
an organ pipe, will impart the same vowel quality to a given 
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From these experiments it is evident that the forms stated by 
Kratzenstein, as producing the different vowels, are perfectly 
arbitrary. The entire series of vowels can be produced from 
tubes of either of his forms by merely changing its dimensions. 

Mr Willis finally concludes, from his experiments, that the 
vowel quality, added to any sound, is merely the co-existence of 
its peculiar note with that sound; this accompanying note being 
excited by the successive reflections of the original wave of the 
reed at the extremities of the added tube. 

This view of the matter naturally associates the phenomena of 
vowel sounds with those of multiple resonance, a subject first 
investigated by Professor Wheatstone. 

The phenomena of simple or unisonant resonance are so well 
known that we need only call attention to one or two of the most 
striking facts. If a vibrating body be brought near a column or 
volume of air, which would be capable of producing the same 
sound were it immediately, caused te sound as an organ pipe or 
otherwise, then the sound of the vibrating body is greatly re- 
inforced, as when an harmonica glass is brought before an 
unisonant cavity, or when a tuning fork is placed at the embouchure 
of a flute, the apertures of which are stopped, so that if blown 
into, the flute would sound the same note; in the latter case the 
experiment is more remarkable, as the sound of the tuning 
fork is scarcely itself audible. The same effect takes place 
when the cavity of the mouth is adjusted so as to be in 
unison with the tuning fork. ; 

We now come to the new facts of resonance : a column of air 
will not only enter into vibration, when it is capable of producing 
the same sound as the vibrating body which causes the resonance, 
but also, when the number of the vibrations which it is capable 
of making is any simple multiple of that of the original sounding 
body, or in other words, if the sound to which the tube is fitted 
is any harmonic of the original sound. 

For instance, if a tube closed at one end by a moveable piston * 
is taken, and its length adjusted to six inches, it will resound as 
an unison to a C tuning fork; and if we shorten the length of 
the tube to three inches, the unison will no longer be reciprocated, 
but its octave will be heard. The same effect is produced by 
altering the cavity of the mouth. 

By placing a vibrating lamina, which produces a lower sound 
than can be obtained from a tuning fork, the tongue of a Jew’s 
harp, for instance, and successively adjusting the column of air 
so as to be one-half, one-fourth, one-fifth, &c., of the column 
reciprocating the fundamental sound, the octave, twelfth, double 
octave, seventeenth, &c,, will be produced. The relative num- 
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bers, considering the vibrations of the tongue as unity, are 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e. The mouth produces precisely the same effect 
as this changeable tube does, and all the beautifal sounds which 
Mr Eulenstein manages with so much skill are produced by this 
means; they are multiple resonances of the column of air, and 
not the vibrations of the tongue itself, as was formerly supposed. 

Similar results are obtained when the vibrating tongue of an 
JEolina is brought before a tube, and its length is altered; and 
this case resembles Mr Willis’s arrangement. ‘The same multiple 
resonances are produced also when the cavity of the mouth is 
substituted for the tube. In these cases the fundamental sound 
is louder than when the tongue of the Jew’s harp was employed. 
The sound of the larynx itself may be substituted for that of the 
vibrating tongue, and similar harmonic sounds will be heard ; 
this experiment may easily be made by placing a piston tube 
before the mouth, while the voice continues to sound rather a 
low note. About two years ago a young man named Richmond 
exhibited a novel kind of musical performance with the voice: 
on examining the circumstances under which the sounds were 
produced, it was ascertained that the continued sound or 
drone was produced by the larynx, and that he had acquired 
the art of adjusting the cavity of the mouth so as to fit 
it for resounding to any multiple. In this way he was able to 
command these subordinate sounds in any succession, and even 
to dwell upon them; and he could thus perform a great number 
of airs. 

Some kinds of sounds are better suited to produce these mul- 
tiple resonances than others, and it is an universal fact, that 
wherever these subordinate sounds can be distinguished, there 
also the vowel qualities are heard; and reciprocally, when a 
sound puts on successively different vowel qualities, these multiple 
resonances are audible. The tongue of a Jew’s harp, which so 
readily gives rise to these subordinate sounds, is obedient not 
only to the vowel sounds, but to almost all the articulations of 
speech. The free reed or Molina tongue, when it is such as can 
enter readily into vibration, is affected in a similar manner; but 
when it is too rigid, though it may produce as clear a musical 
sound as before, the multiple resonances and vowel qualities are 
equally lost, not perhaps because they do not exist, but because 
they are overpowered by the original sound of the reed. 

We do not mean to assert that each multiple resonance is a. 
distinct vowel sound. But we infer, that when a tube is 
added to a reed or vibrating tongue, whatever may be its length, 
a quality is added to the original sound, which depends on the 
feeble vibrations of the air in the added tube: these increase in 
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number in proportion to the shortness of the tube ; and when the 
number of vibrations thus excited is any multiple of the original 
vibrations of the reed, the energy of the resonance is so greatly 
a a as to produce the effect of a superadded musical 
sound. 

Thus it is evident that the vowel qualities and multiple reso- 
nances are different forms of the same phenomena. 

In considering the consonants, to which we now proceed, we 
may apply to them the same remark which has been already 
applied to the vowels. In attempting to class them, for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what respect their sounds agree with 
or differ from each other, we must pay no attention to the alpha- 
betic characters which so inefficiently represent them, or to the 
names by which these characters are designated. [Tor we find 
that a simple character sometimes represents a compound sound, 
as G, and X; and a simple sound is as frequently denoted by 
two letters, as Sh, Th, Dh, Ng, in song, &c. The same cha- 
racter often represents more than one sound ; for instance, S has 
four different powers in sea, his, vision, and sure. Many other 
redundancies and deficiencies might be notieed, but these will 
suffice to show the danger of classifying letters instead of sounds. 
The letters f, v, r, 1, p, t, k, d, m, and n, are, however, gene- 
rally constant in their signification. 


CONSONANTS. 

Mutes. Sonants. Narisonants. 

M In this Table all the elemen- 
N tary consonant sounds are ar- 
Ng ranged, indicated by those cha- 
racters by which they may be 
most readily recognized. ‘These 
sounds will be best compared by 
articulating them all uniformly, 
followed by the same vowel. As 
Pe, Be, &c. 


Explosive 


Be* “og? AeA 





Kd] QUe 


Continuous 


rAONe 
i 


Gh 








It would occupy too much space to explain the particular posi- 
tions of the different organs during the pronunciation of all these 
sounds ; it must suffice at present to state, that for the six sounds 
characterised in the above table by the term explosive, the breath 
or voice is entirely obstructed, while for all the others it is 
allowed to pass, but with partial interruptions. 

But there is one comprehensive and important division of these 
articulations which we cannot pass over in silence. It is found 
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that when the organs are in the proper position for uttering any 
one of the articulations of the first vertical column, without the 
slightest change being made in that position, a different a 
may be given to it according as it is accompanied or not by the 
sound of the larynx, or the voice properly so called. It is in 
this respect alone that F differs from V, &c. 

Every sonant has thus its corresponding mute. This rule seems 
to be violated, however, with regard to the sounds L and R. 
But though the corresponding mutes of these sounds are not in 
the English language, they are to be found in other tongues. 
The sound denoted in Welsh by LI, is the mute corresponding 
to our L; and though it is extremely difficult to catch this sound 
from merely hearing it pronoun attention to the rule will 
enable any one to articulate it properly in a few minutes. The 
organs must be in the proper position for articulating L, but the 
voice must not sound; or, in other words, the L must be whis- 
pered, and then followed by the vowel; as, for example—Lle- 
wellyn, Llangollen. 

The importance of this rule is obvious, for if in the construction 
of a speaking machine the voiceless articulations indicated in the 
first vertical column of the preceding table were perfectly ob- 
tained, all the sounds of the second column could be immediately 
produced by adding the vocal sound, or what is substituted for it, 
to those of the firstcolumn. A single motion or key would there 
fore be sufficient to add eleven new articulations to the utterance 
of the instrument. 

The positions of the organs for the three sounds, M, N, 
Ng, are exactly the same as for B, D, G, only in the former 
the soft palate is depressed so as to allow the voice to escape 
through the nostrils; by this the articulation is rendered con- 
tinuous. If on a speaking machine, therefore, these three sounds 
were perfect, the addition of a single key would convert them 
into six elementary sounds. ‘To imitate all the usual articulations 
of speech a machine would not require such complicated motions 
as might at first be supposed; thirteen keys would be sufficient 
to command the twenty-six consonant sounds of the above table. 
The difficulty in the construction of such a machine is therefore 
reduced to the perfect imitation of these eleven sounds, and the 
vowels ; which we have already seen are not beyond our com- 
mand. . 

How far these difficulties have been overcome we shall now 
proceed to show. 

De Kempelen’s machine consisted externally of a square box, 
and a bellows, of the ordinary construction, placed on a board. 
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The bellows was pressed down by the right arm, and it expanded 
itself, by means of a weight or spring, when the pressure was 
removed. ‘There were two openings in the box, for the purpose 
of introducing the hands to act on the keys, &c. within, and 
numerous small round apertures concealed by silk, to prevent 
stifling the sound. When this cover was removed, a small box 
or wind-chest was seen communicating with the pipe of the 
bellows at one end, and with an Indian-rubber bell or funnel, 
from which the sound ultimately issued, on the other; on this 
wind-chest were various keys to be touched by the fingers of the 
right hand for the sounds S, Sh, R, &c. ‘The sound was produced 
by an ivory or brass reed, covered, on the side which vibrated 
against the edges of the aperture, with very thin leather; this 
reed, representing the larynx of the vocab organs, was placed 
within, between the wind-chest and the narrow part of the Indian- 
rubber funnel or mouth. The sound P was produced by suddenly 
removing the left hand from the front of the mouth, which it had 
previously completely stopped ; the sound B by the same action, 
but, instead of closing the motith completely, a very minute aper- 
ture was left, so that the sound of the reed might not be entirely 
stifled; M was heard on opening two small tubes, representing 
the nostrils, placed between the wind-chest and the mouth, while 
the front of the mouth was stopped, as for P. <A few vowel 
modifications, and the sounds F and V, were produced by modi- 
fying the form and size of the aperture of the mouth by the left 
hand; the continuous consonants S and Sh were obtained by 
causing the wind to pass through small tubes of particular forms, 
the passage of the wind being governed by keys; and R was 
imitated by occasioning a vibration or trembling of the reed when 
an appropriate lever was depressed.* 

* In the space of three weeks,” says de Kempelen, “ any one 
may acquire wonderful skilfulness in performing on the speaking 
machine, especially if he applies himself to the Latin, French, 
and Italian languages; for the German language is much more 
difficult, on account of the consonants which so frequently oceur 
in it, the sibilant sounds, and the mute letters which so often 
terminate the words. I can pronounce immediately every 
French or Italian word I am asked; a long German word, on 
the contrary, costs me much trouble, and it is rare that I 
perfectiy succeed. As to entire phrases I can produce but few; 





* A speaking machine, made by Professor Wheatstone, from De Kempelen’s 
deseription, with some improvements, is at present in the collection of Philosophical 
Instruments of King’s College, London, 
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and these must be short, because the bellows is not sufficiently 
large to furnish the necessary quantity of wind. For example: 
Vous étes mon ami,—Je vous aime de tout won caur ;—or,.in 
Latin: Leopoldus secundus—Romanorum imperator—semper Au- 
gustus, &c. I am perfectly convinced,” says the author, “‘ that 
without much skill the machine may be arranged with keys like 
the harpsichord, or organ, so that it would be much more easy 
to play it than in the present manner; but this is another step 
towards perfection which I leave to those who may be inclined to 
give some attention to this new invention in its infancy, and who, 
by their meditations and labours, are willing to carry it further.” 

De Kempelen’s is not the only speaking machine which has 
been made: the Abbé Mical, a celebrated French mechanician, 
constructed two colossal brazen heads, which are said to have 
uttered not only words, but entire phrases; he submitted these 
master-pieces of his ingenuity to the Academy of Sciences in 
July 1783, in the same year which De Kempelen was at 
Paris with his machine. No details of the construction of these 
heads were ever published; and the inventor is said to have 
broken them to pieces on being disappointed of the reward which, 
on the recommendation of the Academy, he had expected from 
the Government. He died shortly after, in 1789. We can, 
therefore, only judge of the merits of these automata from the 
accounts of writers who saw them. From the description which 
Rivarol gives, it appears that Mical applied to one of the heads a 
set of keys which were acted upon by pins fixed on a cylin- 
der, so that a determinate number of phrases were produced, as 
tunes are upon a barrel organ; the intervals between the words, 
and the accentuation, Rivarol states to have been marked correctly. 
The other head had a key-board, like that of the pianoforte, the 
keys corresponding to the different sounds and tones of the 
French language, which were reduced to a small number by an 
ingenious aie peculiar to the inventor. ‘“ With a little 
practice and skill,” says Rivarol, “any person may talk with the 
fingers as with the tongue; and he may give to the language of 
the heads, the rapidity, the stops, and in fine all the characters, which 
a language can possess which is not animated by the passions. 
Foreigners may take the ‘ Henriade,’ or ‘ Telemachus,’ and cause 
them to be recited from one end to the other, by placing the 
volumes on the vocal instruments, as we place the book of an 
opera on a pianoforte.” 

No doubt Rivarol’s enthusiasm has led him greatly to overratie 
the performance of these automata. It val be a very easly 
matter to add either a key-board or a pinned cylinder to De 
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Kempelen’s instrument, so as to make the syllables which it 
utters follow, each with their proper accentuations and rests; but 
unless the articulations were themselves more perfect, it would 
not be worth the trouble and expense. According to a more 
sober writer, Mical’s, in this respect, was not superior to De 
Kempelen’s invention. Vicq d’Azyr, the celebrated anatomist, 
gives the following account of the Abbé Mical’s heads, in his 
report upon them to the Academy :—- 

“‘ The heads,” says this writer, ‘covered a hollow box, the 
different parts of which were connected together by hinges, and 
in the interior of which the inventor had disposed artificial glot- 
tises of different forms over stretched membranes. The air 
passing through these glottises, was directed on these membranes 
which gave sounds of different pitches; and from their combina- 
tion there resulted a very imperfect imitation of the human 
voice.” 

It is a curious circumstance that Kratzenstein, De Kempelen, 
and the Abbé Mical, were all employed in their researches at 
the very same time, though in very different parts of Europe. 
Since that period no progress has been made in imitating the 
articulations of speech, and even the experiments of these 
mechanicians have been almost forgotten. The advantages 
that would result from the completion of a speaking machine 
render the subject worthy the attention of the philosopher and 
the mechanician. Dr Darwin supposed that they might be made 
hereafter with voices so loud wal sonorous as to command an 
army or instruct a crowd; but the most important uses to which 
they will perhaps in future times be applied, will be to fix and 
perpetuate the pronunciation of different languages. 

There are no doubt a great many difficulties yet to be con- 
tended with, before we can succeed in perfectly imitating the 
articulations of speech ; but the partial success of the attempts 
of which we have laid an account before our readers, ought to 
en¢ourage further trials. It is not too much to say, in the words 
of Sir David Brewster, ** We have no doubt that, before another 
century is-completed, a talking and a singing machine will be 
numbered among the conquests of science.” 


C. W. 
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1. The Linwoods ; or,’Tis Sixty Years Since in America. 2 vols. 
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5. Tales and Sketches, by Miss Sedgwick. 1 vol. 1835. 

6. Home, a Tale. 1 vel. 12mo. 1835. 


%. The Poor Rich Man, and the Rich Poor Man; a Tale. 
l vol. 12mo. 1836. 


ue growing interest concerning America, which is one of the 

signs of the times in Europe, causes discussions to be frequent 
about American literature ; some persons insisting that literature can 
never flourish in a democratic republic, from the want of leisure, 
and the preoccupation of men’s minds in politics; some pointing 
to the prosaic characters of the founders of the republic, and con- 
sidering them as types of what the nation is ever to be ; and others 
pleading the youth of society in the United States as a sufficient 
excuse for the deficiencies of its intellectual records. It has 
occurred to us that a glance at the course of a thorough-bred 
popular American writer may throw some light on the state and 
prospects of American literature. In the pursuit of our object 
we shall say nothing of Irving, because he is not a fair instance, 
being a mixture of the American of the present day and of the 
Englishman of the last century. Neither shall we refer to 
Cooper, because he is not a very popular author at home, his 
works having met with a less favourable reception there than 
abroad. Miss Sedgwick is our subject. She suits our purpose 
in every way. She is the most popular writer, we believe, in 
the United States. Her later works have met the national mind, 
and warmed the national heart; and, while her education has 
made her as well acquainted with the literature of the Old World 
as those of her countrymen who have been able to do nothing 
better than imitate it, she is thoroughly American in her prin- 
ciples, her intellectual and moral associations, and in her more 
recent productions. 

It is needless to observe that fiction is the department of lite- 
rature into which we must look as the mirror of the mind of a 
nation. Other kinds of writing reveal to us the spirit of an influ- 
ential individual, or of distinct classes in society; but prevalent 
thoughts, feelings, habits, and manners, can be presented only 
in pictures of life—dramatic, narrative, or descriptive. It appears 
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to us that, whatever form fiction may assume, there is a distinctly 
marked gradation of quality—a scale of three degrees—by which 
its merit may be tested. The lowest order of fiction is that 
which imitates itself; and this is, of course, the commonest in 
every nation which has books at all. English dramatic literature 
of this kind, produced within the last half-century, may be 
reckoned by the hundred-weight; and advertisements are now 
going the round of the newspapers that eighteen thousand 
volumes of modern novels are to be had cheap, with liberty of 
selection, and cheaper without. ‘The United States are deluged, 
not only with English manufacture of this kind, but also with an 
almost equal quantity of similar native production. In every 
American play or poem (with the exception of a few pieces of 
Bryant’s and Halleck’s) some prototype is immediately suggested 
to the mind of the reader, and he finds the new piece merely 
a combination of old material—not natural, but literary. As for 
their novels, the only novelty in them is the introduction of a 
very few fresh personages—Indians, oe oe Fathers, or Squatters; 
and these are most arbitrarily combined with the young coquettes 
and heroes, and the aged misers and tyrants, which are the staple 
of the old English novel; personages who have no longer any 
but a traditional existence. If America possessed nothing better 
than this, she might be truly charged with having no literature 
at all. 
Of a higher kind than this is the fiction which is, as nearly as 
‘seems a transcript of actual life. Here the artist has, at least, 
earned to see and to describe that which really exists before his 
eyes; which is immeasurably better than merely compiling what 
others have seen and described. Great requisites are necessary 
to this higher kind of performance. First of all, the feeling 
heart, which is pre-requisite to the seeing of the eye. Without 
po ay | to interpret human actions, the greater proportion of 
them—all that do not strike forcibly upon the senses—will pass 
unperceived; none but prominent events will remain as material 
for fiction; and the products of this method may be classed, from 
their resemblance, with those of ti.> lower, imitative quality. 
The first requisite for true representation in fiction is clearly the 
feeling heart. ‘The eye being thus enabled to discern the whole 
of the human action which passes before it, the next thing needful 
is the analytical a by which actions are referred to their right 
agents; by which, in other words, character is well conceived 
and sustained. ‘Then there must be more or less power of com- 
bination, in order to any set of circumstances being worked out 
naturally. ‘These are requisites so valuable as to place this kind 
of fiction immeasurably above the imitative sort. They are all 
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that are necessary to the higher kind of achievement. Taste in 
the selection of material, variety in the combination, and grace 
and power of expression are, of course, highly desirable ;- but 
these mark the degree of excellence in, and not the different 
kinds of, performance. 

Miss Austen’s are perhaps the most distinct writings of this 
class in English literature, and Miss Sedgwick’s in American. 
‘There is as wide a difference in their books as in the modes of 
life which they respectively represent; but the affection and con- 
fidence with which each is regarded by her wide and spreading 
class of readers, and the assent which each commands from the 
general mind, are very much of the same kind. The difference 
‘in the estimation of the two writers lies in this—that Miss 
Austen took rank at once as a writer of this higher class. Miss 
Sedgwick began her career at a far lower point ; continued long 
in the inferior class; and suddenly rose into the higher. Any 
one of Miss Austen’s works may be taken as a specimen of her 
powers, a manifestation of her mind; while it would be a great 
injustice to Miss Sedgwick to judge her by any but her latest 
works, If these prove her to belong to the higher of the two 
classes we have described, it can no longer be justly said that 
America has no native literature. 

On the highest of the three orders of fiction we need not dwell. 
The creators are rare in the oldest nations; and none has yet 
appeared among the infant people on the other side of the At- 
lantic. ‘The rare spirits, yet more elevated above the delineators 
and faithful combiners than these are above the imitators, are to be 
looked for at intervals of centuries in Europe; and society in the 
New World is little more than half a century old. As there is 
certainly nothing in any kind of government which can give to 
any human being the godlike power of commanding elements— 
of ag something which shall, at the same time, be new to 
every mind, and in absolute harmony with all ;—as there is 
nothing in any kind of government which can confer on any 
mind the power of creation, so there is certainly no form of 
yovernment which can wrest it from any child of Providence. 

hile the world is still arguing whether there can be a literature 
or arts in a democratic republic, the solution of the question will 
probably rise up in the person of a great artist. We say this, 
not as pretending to divine how or when the advent will be, but 
because every civilized nation has, under a wide diversity of cir- - 
cumstances, produced one or more such; and because men are 
born as variously organized, and into as glorious a universe, as 
wonderful a human Vife, on one side the Atlantic as the other; 


and all republican and monarchical influences are as nothing 
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compared with these. Whatever may be in store for the republic, 
however, no creator has as yet risen up to be the virtual monarch 
of the nation; and till such an one appears, she must submit to 
hear Europe argue whether or not she has a literature. 

Whenever that day shall arrive, that advent of literary genius 
for which the American nation is looking, almost as the Jews for 
their Messiah, splendid benefits will accrue to natives and 
foreigners, in addition to those which creators always scatter 
around them, and down the interminable stream of time. ‘The 
new nation having risen up, we want to know it; and it wants 
to know itself. Its legislation presents us with a reflection of 
the national mind; but there is no mirror so good for such pur- 
poses as a literature. ‘Till this is held up to the object, we can 
only imperfectly understand it; and it can only partially see 
itself. hat can be learned of the nation through its imitative 
literature? At the very highest, works of this class can represent 
only the relations which conventionalisms mutually bear. We 
may ascertain, amidst much danger of mistake, how the outward 
affairs of life go on; how wooings and weddings, wealth and 
arto appear to the eye; and what forms pleasure and perils 
take; but, if there is any exhibition of mind at all, it is only 
a faint reappearance of the old Harry Clintons, Roderick Ran- 
doms, and ladies of the Shandy and Byron families.—What can 
be learned of the nation through its delineative literature ? 
Much that is true, but nothing complete. We are presented 
with beautiful and valuable pictures of life, domestic and social ; 
of courses of events, and of states of mind, as witnessed by com- 
petent observers. But this communicates a knowledge far infe- 
rior, both in completeness and intensity, to that which we shall 
gain whenever we have, not the picture from the hands of others, 

ut the living voice of a spirit which is a native of the new influ- 

ences of the New World. We shall then get our knowledge at 
first-hand. When addressed by a real creator, by a spirit which 
uses all elements at will for the expression of itself, and reaches 
every mind without the interposition of any other—commanding 
the assent of all,—then may we know how humanity has actuall 
been affected by its unprecedented circumstances; and what is 
the ultimate power of the new principles on which society is 
founded, and of the new relations under which it grows up. 
When we possess the fresh, original product of an American 
mind, avd shall harmonize with American minds in general, 
we shall be able to recognize the national spirit ; and not com- 
pletely till then. 

Meantime we dwell with pleasure on the specimens in the 
middle class of fiction, which Miss Sedgwick has furnished. 
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Nothing strikes us so forcibly in this lady’s writings as her 
progression. Her earlier works contain scenes (generally in the 
first volume of each) which indicate that her tastes are of 
the high order which is clearly revealed in her later tales; 
but, however well her novels begin, they all fall off in the process 
of working out, till it becomes impossible to class them higher 
than in the third rank of fictions. ‘The last half of each is a con- 
fused hurry of extraordinary adventures; and abounds in the old 
material of hair-breadth escapes, lovers’ misunderstandings, which 
a word would clear up; mysterious midnight expeditions of the 
young ladies, and circumvention on the part of the old gentle- 
men. ‘This kind of staple becomes more and more mingled with 
what is simpler and truer, till, in her later tales, our author 
shows us that she, at length, fully apprehends the principles 
which are the life of good fiction,—that its interest lies in the 
revelation of the human spirit which it affords; that this revela- 
tion can be better made, as in real life, through the medium of 
small incidents than of great events; that the revelation cannot 
in books be made through the medium of great events, unless 
the mind of the reader is previously brought into sympathy with 
the character, by having accompanied it, as it were, through its 
daily life, and seen it in its repose as well as in high action; in 
short, that character is a far more important part of fiction than 
incident; so as that incidents derive all their value from cha- 
racter, while almost any series of incidents will serve for the 
elucidation of character. In her early novels her characters are 
all restlessly and unnaturally good, or restlessly and shockingly 
bad; her personages harassed with danger, or drowned in rap- 
ture. By degrees there is visible a subsidence into moderation 
and truth, till, at last, we are presented with pictures of life 
gently brightened and shaded as it is by the hand of the Original 
Artist, and with manifestations of character as we see it, amidst 
its everlasting varieties, made up of strength and weakness, of 
activity and quietude, of self and mutual regards. She rises 
from imitation and conventionalism into originality and nature. 

The New Eneianp Tave, which appears to be her first work, 
has for its object the presentation of sketches of life and manners 
in New England. She explains in her preface that she originally 
intended it to be a short moral tale of the humblest kind; but 
that it grew under her hand to be something different. In thte 
preface to the second edition she warns her readers no longer 9 
consider her work as a picture of life and manners in New Eng_ 
land, as it would not be fair to her country to suppose her per_ 
sonages average specimens of its inhabitants. This is very true, 
for most of her characters are far more like the population of an 
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old English novel than of a Massachusetts village in the present 
century. ‘The Wilsons are all, in their several ways, too bad to 
be true; and Jane’s superhuman patience is unaccounted for. 
Some of the characters, however, afford a promise of what the 
author has since attained, especially Mary Hull and Mr Lloyd. 
Crazy Bet is too palpable an imitation of Madge Wildfire; but 
we are glad of the sketch, as a contrast with that of Bessie Lee, 
put forth thirteen years afterwards in the Linwoods. The sketch 
of Bessie Lee is exquisite for grace, truth, and pathos; and we 
could not better illustrate Miss Sedgwick’s progress than by 
pointing to the comparative merits of the two delineations. 

The chief object of the New England Tale appears to be to 
contrast a pharisaical with a genuine religion. ‘Lhe topic is old, 
and as dificult as disagreeable in the treatment. Instead of 
extracting any of the scenes and conversations in which the hypo- 
crisy and malice of wicked professors are displayed, we offer 
a single scene, which we think more characteristic of the author’s 
mie than any in the book. Jane Elton, the heroine, having 
ost both her parents, and being left destitute, is promised pro- 
tection, for a time, by her pharisaical and cruel aunt, Mrs Wil- 
son, the mother of a family wicked in various modes and degrees. 
Jane’s supporter and comforter in her childish woes is Mary 
Hull, her mother’s domestic, who remains in the dwelling of the 
Eltons, now to be occupied by an excellent Quaker gentleman, 


Mr Lloyd :— 


“« The evening was spent in packing Jane’s wardrobe, which had 
been well stocked by her profuse and indulgent parents. Mary had 
been told, too, that the creditors of Mr Elton would not touch the 
wearing apparel of his wife. This was, therefore, carefully packed 
and prepared for removal; and Mary, who with her stock of hea- 
venly wisdom had some worldly prudence, hinted to Jane that she 
had better keep her things out of the sight of her craving cousins. 

«Jane took up her mother’s bible, and asked Mary, with a 
trembling voice, if she thought she might be permitted to take 
that. 

“« ¢ Certainly,’ replied Mary, ‘ no one will dispute your right to 
it; it is not like worldly goods ; we will not touch the spoils, 
though we were tempted by more than ‘the goodly Babylonish 
garment, the two hundred shekels of silver, and the wedge of 
gold” that made Achan to sin.’ 

** In obedience to the strictest dictates of honesty, Mary forbore 
from permitting her zeal for Jane’s interests to violate the letter of 
the law. She was so scrupulous that she would not use a family 
trunk, but took a large cedar chest of her own to pack the 
clothes in. 

** While they were busily occupied with these preparations, Jane 
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received a note from her aunt, saying that she advised her to secure 
some small articles, which would never be missed: ‘some of the 
spoons, table linen, her mother’s ivory work-box, &e. ke.’ The 
note concluded—‘ As I have undertaken the charge of you for the 
present, it is but right you should take my advice. There is no 
doubt my brother’s creditors have cheated him a hundred-fold the 
amount of these things; for, poor man, with all his faults, he was 
so generous, any body could take him in: besides, though these 
things might help to pay the expense I must be at in keeping you, 
they will be a mere nothing divided among so many creditors—the 
dust on the balance.’ 

‘** Poor woman!’ said Mary, to whom Jane had handed the 
note, ‘I am afraid she will load the balance with so much of this 
vile dust, that when she is weighed, her scale will be “‘ found want- 
ing.” No, Jane, let us keep clean hands, and then we shall have 
light hearts.’ 

‘¢ The next morning arrived, and Mary arose before the dawn, in 
order to remove Jane early, and save her the pain of witnessing the 
preparations for the vendue. Jane understood her kind friend’s de- 
sign, and silently acquiesced in it; for she had too much good sense 
to expose herself to any unnecessary suffering. . But when every- 
thing was in readiness, and the moment of departure arrived, she 
shrunk back from Mary’s offered arm, and, sinking into a chair, 
yielded involuntarily to the torrent of her feelings. She looked 
around upon the room and its furniture as if they were her 
friends. 

‘¢ It has been said by one who well understands the mysteries of 
feeling, that objects which are silent every where else, have a voice 
in the home of our childhood. Jane looked for the last time at the 
bed, where she had often sported about her mother, and rejoiced in 
her tender caresses; at the curtains, stamped with illustrations of 
the Jewish history, which had often employed and wearied her in- 
genuity in comprehending their similitudes ; at the footstool on 
which she had sat beside her mother, and the old family clock, 





‘Whose stroke ’twas heaven to hear, 
When soft it spoke a promised pleasure near.’ 


Pep See 


‘“‘ Her eye turned to the glass, which now sent back her woe- 
begone image, and she thought of the time, but a little while past, 
when elated with gratified vanity, or joyful anticipation, she had 
there surveyed her form arrayed in finery—now the rainbow tints 
had faded into the dark cloud. 

*¢ She rose, and walked to the open window, about which she had 
trained a beautiful honeysuckle. The sun had just risen, and the 
dewdrops on its leaves sparkled in his rays. 

«© *O, Mary!’ said she, ‘even my honeysuckle seems to weep 
for me.’ 

“ A robin had built its nest on the vine; and often as she, sat 
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watching her sleeping mother, she had been cheered with its 
sprightly note, and maternal care of its young. She looked to the 
nest—the birds had flown :—‘ They, too,’ she exclaimed, ‘ have de- 
serted, this house of sorrow.’ 

“© «No, Jane,’ replied Mary; ‘they have been provided with 
another home; and He who careth for them, will care much more 
for you.’ 

‘¢ Mary might have quoted (but she was not addicted to any pro- 
fane works) the beautiful language of a native poet— 


‘He who, from zone to zone, . 
Guides through the boundless sky their certain flight, 
In the long way that thou must trace alone, 
Will guide thy steps aright.’ 


‘¢ « We shall not,’ said she, ‘ be at your aunt’s in time for break- 
fast. Here, tie on your hat: you will need all your strength and 
courage, and you must uot waste any on flowers and birds. 

‘¢ Jane obeyed the wise admonition of her friend, and with falter- 
ing steps, and without allowigg herself time to look again at any- 
thing, hastily passed through the little court-yard in front of the 
rouse. 

‘The morning was clear and bright; and, stimulated by the 
pure air, and nerved by the counsels Mary suggested as they walked 
along, Jane entered her new home with a composed, timid manner. 

‘¢ Perhaps her timidity, appealing to Mrs Wilson’s love of author 
rity, produced a softer feeling than she had before shown to Jane, 
or, perhaps (for scarcely any nature is quite hardened), the forlorn- 
ness of the child awakened a transient sentiment of compassion ;— 
she took her hand, and told her she was welcome. The children 
stared at her, as if they had never seen her before; but Jane’s down- 
cast eye, a little clouded by the gathering tears, saved her from feel- 
ing the gaze of their vulgar curiosity. 

« Jane, in entering the family of Mrs Wilson, was introduced to 
as new a scene as if she had been transported to a foreign country.” 
—A New England Tale, pp. 35—39. 


Miss Sedgwick’s next production was Repwoop, which is to us 
the least pleasing of all her writings. ‘The plot and characters 
are extravagant, and the exhibition of a faulty religion, here 
offered in the form of a Shaker community, is as distasteful as 
that kind of exposure always is. A clandestine marriage, with 
its mysterious consequences, is the foundation of the story; and 
the adventures of the personages are too wild, and at the same 
time commonplace, to be worth detailing at length. The un- 
belief of Redwood, brought into contrast with the fanaticism of 
the Shakers, appears to us to be of a kind which exists nowhere 
but in books; and the angelic aud diabolic characters of his 
two daughters have little life in them. The conversations are 
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strained and pedantic, like those of all the young ladies in Cooper's 
novels, which have led not a few English readers to imagine that 
American young ladies talk differently from all other human 
beings,—an error which Miss Sedgwick is now assisting to rec- 
tify in every tale she brings out. _ » 

The good parts of Redwood are the character of Deborah 
Lenox, and the sketches of American life, which are, at intervals, 
hit off with much truth andhumour. Deborah is capital—drawn 
to the life—and.absorbing almost all the interest of the reader. 
She could not have existed anywhere but in New England; she 
is the true offspring of the place and time; and her conduet.and 
conversation shine out, beside those of the laboured and mawkish 
young ladies, like a gush of daylight among the lamps of a ball- 
room. The sentimentalities of the other personages wither 
before the living pathos of Debby’s deeds—including her words ; 
for earnest words are deeds. Miss Debby is the sister of a New 
England farmer,—a middle-aged, able-bodied, strong-souled 
woman. She alone, of all the personages-in the book, does 
nothing for effect, or with self-consciousness. She has no 
patience with what is unreal; but is absolutely gentle with weak- 
ness, frailty, and sorrow. She is always doing good, without 
having any intention of making it her business; and goes her 
ways, and says her say, as her spirit moves her, dreaming neither 
of comments nor consequences. ‘There is in her what the pat- 
tern women of these novels are deficient in—a deep repose. 
Busy as she is, bone-setting, driving, shelling beans, ratin 
hypocrisy, or speculating upon human life, there is that quietude 
of spirit in her which is the concomitant of true energy. In this 
character we have the first manifestation of our author’s best 
power. 

Miss Debby runs too continuously through the whole story to 
bear extracting. We must content ourselves with giving one or 
two good pictures of American life. There is a grievous slave- 
story, probably from the life, which we are glad to see in the 
pages of the most popular of American authors. Poor Africk’s 
1istory is well told, and all too probable in its woes. The follow- 
ing is no less faithful in its way. Mr Redwood, his daughter, 
and servants, are travelling in the neighbourhood of Lake Cham- 
plain, and the night is drawing on :— 


“¢ A short drive carried them to the door of the village inn. The 
landlord was sitting on a bench before the door, alternately reading 
a newspaper, and haranguing half-a-dozen loiterers on the great po- 
litical topics that then agitated the country; his own patriotic 
politics were sufficiently indicated by the bearings of his sign-board, 
on one side of which was rudely sketched the Surrender of Bur- 
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goyne, and on the other an American eagle with his talons tri- 
umphantly planted on a British lion. It cannot be pretended that 
Bs the skill of the artist had been adequate to revealing his design to the 
a observation of the passing traveller ; or rather the design of ‘ Major 
Jonathan Doolittle,’, whose name stood in bold relief, on one side, 
under the shadow of the spread wing of the eagle; and on the other, 
under the delineation of the victory, which, according to the Major’s 
own opinion, he had been a distinguished instrument in achieving. 
But any deficiency in the skill of the artist was abundantly supplied 


“a by the valuable comment of the Major, whose memory or imagina- 
Bax d tion filled up the imperfect outline with every particular of the 
ey: glorious victory. The carriage drew up to the door of the valiant 


publican, and in answer to Mr Redwood’s inquiry for the landlord, 
the Major replied, without doffing his hat or —— his 
attitude, ‘I am he, sir, in the room of a better.’ tr Red- 
wood then inquired if he could obtain accommodation -for the 
night? The Major replied, exchanging with his compatriots a 
knowing wink, ‘ that he rather guessed not : he did not lay out to 
entertain people from the old countries; his women folks thought 
; they took too much waiting on.’ - Caroline whispered an entreaty to 
Bs her father, to order the coachman to drive on; but Mr Redwood, 
without heeding her, said, ‘ You mistake us, friend; we are your 
own country people, just returning from a visit to the British pro- 
vinces; and as we have our own servants, and shall not need much 
waiting on, you will not, perhaps, object to receiving us.’ The 
a Major’s reluctance was somewhat abated by this information, and 

would probably have been quite overcome, but for his desire of keep- 
. ing up his consequence in the eyes of the by-standers, by showing 
a off his inherent dislike of an unquestionable gentleman. He said 





Bora Mika tte gy 


; F. they were calculating to have a training the next day, and the 
t :: women folks had just put the house to rights, and he rather guessed 
q they would not choose to have it disturbed; but it was according 
> S as they could agree; ‘and if,’ said he, for the first time rising and 
: 7 advancing towards Mr Redwood, ‘if the gentleman could make it 
4 7 an object to them to take so much trouble, he would go and 
a. a inquire.’ 
3 be ‘¢ This last interested stipulation of the Major filled up the mea- 


sure of Mr Redwood’s disgust; and turning abruptly from him to 
a good-natured-looking man who, at that moment riding past them 


rs on horseback, had checked the career of his horse to gaze at the 
4 travellers, he inquired the distance to the next village. ‘ That,’ re- 
plied the man, ‘ is according to which road you take.’ 

he ‘¢ ¢Ts there any choice between the roads ?’ 

1g ‘< ¢Tt’s rather my belief there is; anyhow, there is many opinions 
0- held about them. Squire Upton said, it was shortest by his house, 
tic if you cut off the bend by Deacon Garson’s; and General Martin 
d, maintained it was shortest round the long quarter; so they got out 


r- the surveyor and chained it.’ 
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‘¢¢And which road,’ interrupted Mr Redwood, ‘ proved the 
shortest ?” 

«¢ ¢O, there was no proof about it: the road is a bone of conten- 
tion yet. The surveyor was called off to hold a justice’s court be- 
fore he had finished the squire’s road, and. . . .’ 

‘‘ «Which do you believe the shortest” exclaimed Mr Redwood, 
impatiently cutting short the history of the important controversy. 

“«¢Q, I,’ replied the man, laughing, ‘and every body else but the 
squire, calculate it to be the shortest way round the long quarter, 
and the prospects are altogether preferable that way; and that is 
something of an object, as you seem to be strangers in these parts.’ 

** «QO Lord,’ cnclsimed Caroline, ‘it will soon be too dark for 
any prospect but that of breaking all our necks!’ 

*¢ ¢ Do you think,’ pursued Mr Redwood, ‘ that we shall be able 
to arrive before dark ? 

*¢ «That’s according as your horses are.’ 

‘¢ «The horses are good and fleet.’ 

‘¢ «Well then, sir, it will depend something on the driver; but if 
you will take my advice, you will stop by the way. It is not far 
from night, there is a pretty pokerish cloud rising; it is a stretchy 
road oe Hatem, and it will be something risky for you to try to get 
there by daylight. But, sir, if you find yourself crowded for time, 
and will stop at my house, we will do our best to make you com- 
fortable for the night. If you will put up with things being in a 
plain, farmer-like way, you shall be kindly welcome.’ 

‘* Mr Redwood thanked the good man heartily for the proffer of 
his hospitality, but declined it, saying, he doubted not they should 
be able to reach the next village before the storm.”—tedwood, 
vol. i, pp. 8—14. 


Here is a picture of a country funeral in New England, the 
interment of the only son of a widowed mother :— 


“‘The observances of a funeral in a country town in New 
England are quite primitive; but their simplicity is more 
touching than the most pompous ceremonial, for it speaks the 
language of nature to natural and universal feelings; and even 
to those who are not of that soft mould that is easily im- 
pressed by human sympathies, and who have only witnessed 
this last scene in the drama of life in a city, the spectacle 
of a country funeral must always be curious. In town, a funeral 
procession scarcely attracts the eye of the boy who is carelessly 
trundling his hoop, or flying his kite; and the busy and the gay 
bustle past, as if they cared for none of these things, and had 
neither part nor lot in them. But in the country, where life is not 
so | preg en where each knows his neighbour, the events of his life, 
and the hope he may have had in death, the full import and terrible 
significance of this event is felt. Some will attend a funeral be- 
cause they remember a kind word or deed of the departed, or, it 
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may be, a kind look that inspired a personal interest; some from 
respect to the living; some because it is good to go to the house of 
mourning: the old would not shrink from the admonition they hear 



































i there, and the old take the young because they ought not to shrink 
s from it; some like to watch the tears of the mourners, and some to 
> ~° note that there are no tears. The motives that draw any crowd 
os together are almost as various as the persons that compose it. On 


this occasion, there was an universal sentiment of compassion for 
: the solitary aged mourner, and of respect for the memory of the 
} Be departed. iss Redwood took her station at one extremity of the 

% apartment in which the assembiy met. She was arrayed with 
studied elegance. Lilly stood on one side of her chair, and a foot- 
: man in livery on the other; the body of the deceased was on the 
opposite side of the room ; next to it sat Mrs Allen, and beside her, 
and supporting her, Eilen, who, in a simple white dress, her face 
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3 beaming with tender sympathy, looked like the embodied spirit of 

Ey religion. Perhaps beauty is never more touching than when exclu- 

if ag . occupied with the sufferings of others, it is lit up with that 
r . divine expression of tender compassion, which, to a religious ima- 
y a gination, is the peculiar attribute of an angel’s face. Next Ellen 
t ¥ sat Mr and Mrs Lenox and their numerous family, all clad in 
2, s mourning, their sad looks suiting well with their badges of grief. 
\- = The two youngest children were placed on a bench at their parents’ 
a 2 feet, and whenever they could withdraw their eyes from the various 
4 objects that attracted them, they would peep into their parents’ 

of 4 faces, and catching the expressive language of sorrow, fall to cry- 
ld 4 ing, till some new object diverted their attention. Miss Deborah, 
d, 4 having no part of her own to perform, acted as mistress of the 
4 ceremonies. She spoke, perhaps, oftener and louder than was ne- 

a cessary, but, on the whole, she conducted her affairs with less 

he a official bustle than is common on such occasions. After having 
‘ made a clear space for the clergyman in the centre of the room, and 

= 3 assigned to others their places, allotting the arrangement of the pro- 
na cession to a gigantic military Major, who usually filled that office, 


“vad z she seated herself at the foot of the coffin, permitted a large gray 
vm cat that came purring through the crowd to take its usual station 
in her lap, composed her muscles to a rigid attention, and motioned 

a ss to the clergyman to begin his duty. He made an affecting exhorta- 
" tion, founded on the fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
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“ 4 Corinthians. A funeral hymn was sung, and he then proceeded to 
i, F close the service with a prayer; not, however, until Deborah had 
sty whispered to him, ‘ The old lady is just spent; be short, sir: pray 
a! but a breath or two.’ The aged mourner had listened without once 
= raising her eyes; without a sigh or a movement. It seemed as if 
not time or griet had dried the fountain of her tears, for not one was 
“ seen on her furrowed check. The service over, the Major ordered 
ible the crowd to fall back, right and left, while the coffin was carried 
bat out,, His order was obeyed (though with somewhat less of military 
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precision than it was given), and the coffin was placed in the court- 
yard under the wide-spreading branches of an elm tree. He then 
returned to the door, and in the tone of military command, desired 
the mourners to advance and look at the corpse, and added a notice 
to the assembly to come forward immediately after the mourners 
had retired, it being necessary that all should take their last looks 
now, as the lid of the coffin was to be screwed down before the 
procession moved. A burst of grief from the group of mourners 
evinced that these commands, given out as mere forms of prepara- 
tion, were to them the dreadful signal of a final separation. Mrs 
Allen rose from her chair, but, even with Ellen’s aid, was unable to 
move forward till Dr Bristol, advancing from the crowd, gave her 
the support of his stronger arm. She then approached the coffin, 
and bent for the last time over the body of her child: her tears, 
which had been checked till this moment, now flowed freely; and 
as she raised her head, she perceived they had fallen on Edward’s 
face: she then said nothing, but carefully wiped them away. 

“«¢ She is right,’ whispered Dr Bristol to Ellen; *‘ Edward has 
nothing more to do with tears: they are all wiped away.’ 

**<«Q, my son,’ exclaimed Mrs Allen, in a low broken voice, 
‘would to God Emily lay beside you; then would I thankfully lay 
down my weary body with you. But,’ she added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, in which her piety struggled with her nature, ‘ God’s 
will be done !’ 

*¢ ¢Glad am I to hear those words,’ said Debby, who stood near 
enough to catch the feeble sounds; ‘the poor old lady’s cup has 
been brimful of trouble so long, that it would not be strange if she 
did think herself something crowded on.’ 

** Crowded on—what can the woman mean?’ asked a young 
man of his companion; but before the inquirer could obtain a 
reply, he was jostled out of his place by others —— pressin 
forward to gaze for the last time on the face of the deceased. Al 
as they turned away looked on Mrs Allen, and some perhaps won- 
dered that the leafless scaithed trunk should have been passed by, 
and the young sapling cut down in its prime and beauty. Mre 
Allen was led back to the house, attended f Ellen and Dr Bristol; 
they passed through the apartment where Miss Redwood still main- 
tained her station, and where she continued to e upon all that 

before her with the indifference with which she would have 
regarded the shifting scenes of a wearisome play. The Major ap- 
proached her, and with awkward but well-meant civility, told her 
she would have a good chance now to look at the corpse, and, being 
a stranger, he would see her through the crowd himself. 

*¢ ©O thank you,’ she replied disdainfully, ‘I have no fancy for 
looking at dead people, and certainly I shall not look at one dead 
whom I never saw living.’ 

‘“‘ The Major, thus rebuffed, turned away, and meeting Debby, 
he said, in a low tone, ‘I rather think that young stranger girl /aas 
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got to find out yet that she is mortal. Why, bless my soul! a 
body would think her road did not lay graveward; but young, and 
handsome, and topping as she is, she must come to it at last. She 
is a pretty creature, though, to look at,’ he added, paying her the 
tribute of another full stare. ‘She is almost as handsome as the 
waxwork Rhode Island beauty.’ 

“© * Pooh, pooh,’ replied Debby, ‘handsome is that handsome 
does :’ and she glanced her eyes towards Ellen; ‘that is my rule: 
it is an old one, but it will never wear out.’ 

‘¢ € Miss Debby is right,’ whispered a pert girl, with the insolence 
of youth: ‘ quite right to stick to every thing that is old.’ 

** «Yes, yes,’ replied Debby, who unluckily overheard her: 
‘ quite right, till there is more reason to hope that the rising gene- 
ration will make good the places of those who have gone before 
them.’ 

‘* A call was now given to form the procession. Mrs Allen was 
conducted by her kind attendants to her own apartment. The 
rooms were cleared; the procession moved away ; and the house 
was restored to its usual quiet and order.”—Redwood, vol. i, 
pp. 160—169. 


Hore Lesu1e followed Redwood, at an interval of four years. 
Its superiority to its predecessor is so great that, but for the 
touches of domestic interest, the shining out of the spirit of 
humanity, by which all Miss Sedgwick’s writings are distin- 

uished, the two could scarcely be supposed to be by the same 
Col The first volume of Hope Leslie is, as in all these novels, 
the best. ‘The story proceeds and closes with a crowd of impro- 
bable adventures, not kept in order by any presiding idea; so 
that they leave the reader’s mind in a state of confusion ; and 
still, wherever the author can make the course of her story 
dependent on precedent, we have the same faults of restlessness 
in the heroine, pedantry in the conversations, and bad tasie in 
the sentimental reflections. But the tale has many characters of 
which English fiction affords no precedent; the author has been 
obliged to draw from observation, or from the history of the first 
days of the colony; and here she succeeds admirably, as she 
always does when she relies on her own powers. ‘The characters 
are no longer daubs, They are naturally composed individually, 
and well distinguished from each other; not the young ladies and 
gentlemen, but the Puritans and the Indians. Governor Win- 
throp is good; and so is the elder Fletcher, except that he 
reminds the reader of Major Bridgenorth at every turn. Maga- 
wisea is a beautiful sketch; and the author has done no small 
service in preserving such a picture of what the Indians were, in 
the early colonial days, before they were corrupted and spirit- 
broken ; for they will never be thus seen again. The domestic 
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scenes of this noyel, especially in the first volume, before:the 
hair-breadth escapes begin, fix themselves in the memory, avouch- 
ing their own nse | and truth. We have not room.to insert 
any of these scenes; but we cannot resist extracting a passage or 
two, which show how our author enters into the realities of the 
olden time. Here isa picture ofan early colonial meal in a single 
touch :— 


‘«< ¢T remember,’ says Everell, ‘sitting down with my-father to 
a good man’s table, on which was nothing but a sorry dish of 
clams: but our host made up for the defect of his entertainment 
by the excess of his gratitude ; for, as I remember, he gave thanks 
that we were permitted to eat of the abundance of the seas, and of 
treasures hid in the sand.’ ”— Hope Leslie, vol. ii. p. 74. 


The following picture of Sunday in New England may serve 
very well for any Sunday of the last summer in the same region :— 


‘¢ The observance of the Sabbath began with the Puritans as it 
still does with a great portion of their descendants, on Saturday 
night. At the going down of the sun on Saturday -all temporal 
affairs were suspended ; and so zealously did our fathers maintain 
the letter, as well as the spirit of the law, that, according to a 
vulgar tradition in Connecticut, no beer was brewed in the latter 
part of the week, lest it should presume to work on Sunday. 

‘* It must be confessed that the tendency of the age is to laxity ; 
and so rapidly is the wholesome strictness of primitive times 
abating, that, should some antiquary, fifty years hence, in explor- 
ing his garret rubbish, chance to cast his eye on our humble pages, 
he may be surprised to learn that even now the Sabbath is observed, 
in the interior of New England, with an almost judicial severity. 

** On Saturday afternoon an uncommon bustle is apparent. The 
great class of procrastinators are hurrying to and fro to complete 
the iagging business of the week. The good mothers, like Burns’s 
matron, ure plying their needles, making ‘auld claes look amaist 
as weel’s the new ;’ while the domestics, or help, (we prefer the 
national descriptive term), are wielding, with might and main, their 
brooms and mops, to make all tidy for the Sabbath. 

“« As the day declines, the hum of labour dies away, and after 
the sun has set, perfect stillness reigns in every well-ordered house- 
hold, and not a Potefall is heard in the village street. It cannot be 
denied that even the most spiritual, missing the excitement of their 
ordinary occupations, anticipate their usual bed time. The obvious 
inference from this fact is skilfully avoided by certain ingenious 
reasoners, who allege that the constitution was originally so 
organized as to require an extra quantity of sleep on every seventh 
nigh:. We recommend it to the curious to inquire how this pecu- 
liavizy was adjusted, when the first day of the week was changed 
from Saturday to Sunday. 
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“The Sabbath morning is 4s peaceful as the first hallowed day. 
Not a human sound is heard without the dwellings; and but for 
the lowing of the herds, the crowing of the cocks, and the gossip- 
ping of the birds, animal life would seem to be extinct, - till, at the 

idding of the church-going bell, the old and young issue from 
their habitations, and with solemn demeanour, bend their measured 
steps to the meeting-house. The family of the minister, the squire, 
the doctor, the merchants, the modest gentry of the village, and 
the mechanic and labourer, all arrayed in their best, all meeting 
on even ground, and all with that consciousness of independence 
and equality which breaks down the pride of the rich, and rescues 
the poor from servility, envy, and discontent. If a morning salu- 
tation is reciprocated, it is in a suppressed voice; and if perchance, 
nature, in some reckless urchin, burst forth in laughter, ‘ My dear, 
you forget it’s Sunday !’ is the ever ready reproof. 

‘¢ Though every face wears a solemn aspect, yet we once chanced 
to see even a deacon’s muscles relaxed by the wit of a neighbour, 
and heard him allege, in a halt-deprecating, half-laughing voice, 
‘the squire is so droll, that a body must laugh, though it be 
Sabbath-day.’ ' 

“The farmer’s ample waggon, and the little one-horse vehicle, 
bring” all who reside at an inconvenient walking distance,—that 
is to say, in our riding community, half a mile trom the church. 
It is a pleasing sight to those who love to note the happy _peculia- 
rities of their own land, to see the farmers’ danghters, blooming, 
intelligent, and well-bred, pouring out of these homely coaches, 
with their nice white gowns, prunel shoes, leghorn hats, fans and 
parasols, and the spruce young men, with their plaited ruffles, blue 
coats and yellow buttons. The whole community meet as one reli- 
gious family, to offer their devotions at the common altar. If there 
is an outlaw from the society,—a luckless wight whose vagrant taste 
has never been subdued, he may be seen stealing along the margin 
of some little brook, far away from the condemning observation, 
and troublesome admonitions of his fellows. 

‘Towards the close of the day, or (to borrow a phrase descriptive 
of his feelings who used it) ‘when the Sabbath first begins to abate,’ 
the children cluster about the windows. Their eyes wander from 
their catechisms to the western sky; and though it secms to them 
as if the san would never disappear, his broad disk does slowly 
sink behind the mountain; and while his last ray still lingers on 
the eastern summits, merry voices break forth, and the ground 
resounds with bounding footsteps. The village belle arrays herself 
for her twilight walk; the boys gather on ‘the green;’ the lads 
and girls throng to the ‘singing-school;’ while some coy maiden 
lingers at home, awaiting her expected suitor—and all enter upon 
the pleasures of the evening with as keen a relish as if the day had 
been a preparatery penance.”— Hope Leslie, vol. ii. pp. 100—105. 


Tue Lixwoups is again an advance upon Hope Leslie. It 
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embodies the same faults as the author’s former works,—faults 
which make us wish that she would write no more novels, but as 
many tales (pictures of the life which passes before her loving 
eyes) as she can favour us with. Struck as we have been 
with the spirit of modesty which pervades Miss Sedgwick’s writ- 
ings, we were rather surprised to find Washington wma ta Foes 
moving and speaking among the personages of this novel. ‘They 
are as well done as they could be by the hand of a quiet-minded 
woman ; but the attempt had better not have been made. There 
can be no illusion in such a representation of heroes whose living 
voice has scarcely died away upon the ear of the existing gene- 
ration ; and this part of the work is read with merely a kind of 
curiosity, unfavourable to the interest of the story. It is only 
after the lapse of ages, when great historical personages are 
discerned like gigantic ghosts on the wide plains of Time, that 
they become fit subjects for fiction; when there are no affections, 
no associations of reality in readers’ minds to be offended by the 
substitution of an author’s conceptions for theirs; but, instead of 
such associations and affections, a historical curiosit ropitious 
to the author’s daring. Centuries must pass before Washington 
and La Fayette are ft subjects for fiction. 

The adventures of this novel are redeemed from some of their 
improbability by the story being a tale of the Revolutionary war ; 
but they are not on that account the less fatiguing to the reader. 
There is, however, the exquisite picture of Bessie Lee for him 
to repose upon. Moving as it is, it is so quiet and-so true as to 
refresh the reader, as a way-side fountain solaces the traveller in 
busy high-roads. 

We refer to the volume of Tales and Sketches for the purpose 
of mentioning that it contains a dialogue, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of the author’s single pieces, on Orv Marps. We have 
never before happened to see the subject expressly treated of in 
the right spirit, except perhaps in the well-known Gortous pas- 

e of Jean Paul; and it is remarkable that the first essay on 
this condition of modern human life should reach us from a 
country where the condition is supposed to be almost unknown. 
The fact is, however, that New England contains a large number 
of unmarried women, and that their position is rendered more 
unfavourable than it is elsewhere by that very prosperity which 
is supposed to make marriage a matter of course. In other parts 
of the country marriage is almost a matter of course; this makes 
the condition of the single somewhat of a humiliating one; and 
when the young men of their region wander off to the west, the 
young women, comparing their prospects with those of all the 
other girls in the Union, cannot but feel a painful sense of deser- 
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tion. The prosperity of the country gives rise to a general idea 
that women are not to work at money-getting employments. 
Pride and tenderness unite to strengthen the notion, till it 
becomes an exceedingly difficult thing for women to earn mone 
at any but such mechanical occupations as are very poorly mf 
It therefore happens that, between the supposition that every 
woman is to marry, and the necessity of a large number of women 
remaining unmarried, while there are no single gentlemen to be 
seen above the age of five-and-twenty, the cnolias of old maids in 
the New England States is one of peculiar depression. The truth 
of the pictures Miss Sedgwick gives in her Essay is manifest, 
and the stories themselves are touching; but there is something 
- +x than this—a moral dignity, united with a mournful pathos, 
which raises this piece above all the many beautiful expressions of 
individual opinion and feeling which are scattered through her 
novels. ‘The impression is somewhat injured by the bad taste of 
one of the speakers, near the opening of the dialogue ; but the 
flippancy of the young lady soon gives way before the seriousness 
of the subject. On looking it over, though strongly tempted to 
extract, we perceive that there is no part of this Essay which 
would not be unjustifiably injured by being separated from the 
rest. 

In her two last and best productions (the last known to the 
English public) Miss Sedgwick makes her final escape from the 
atmosphere of conventionalism, and breathes freely amidst nature 
and truth, as they surround her in her own happy land. She 
was made for a higher destiny than to tell tales to morbid minds 
in candle-light retreats ; and she has come forth to shed sunshine 
and kindle sympathy in the homes of New England first, and then 
in kindred retirements of the Old World. ‘The English will ne 
longer have to turn away from her pages, disappointed to find 
there faint reflections of a worn-out human life and character. 
They may learn of her now: she gives them what is fresh, and 
tells them much that is new. She gives them what no traveller 
who sees with European eyes can impart ; and what not even a 
personal survey can communicate; she gives them American 
manners informed and actuated by American life; by thoughts 
and feelings growing up from birth, with which no stranger can 
intermeddle. The benefit is communicated unconsciously, and 
therefore all the more efficaciously. She relies oa fact, and on 
her own American heart and eyes; and it is not for her to know 
when she instructs, when she surprises us, and what it is in her 
tales which is to us most valuable. She gives us perhaps the first 
true insight into American life; and for this we should owe her 
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hearty thanks, if her writings had far less of other kinds of merit 
than they exhibit. 

Such is the service she renders to Europeans. Her own coun- 
trymen and women are no less indebted to her. She gives them 
back a true picture of themselves, and of one another; of their 
best selves; not as they appear in the flatteries of their public 
orators, and the contradictions of their newspapers, but as they 
are in their quiet homes, living in the atmosphere of their best 
affections. She is no censor, for her trustf«l and loving nature 
disqualifies her for such an office. Nor are her tales flatteries ; 
for, much as she loves her neighbours’ kind locks and grateful 
voices, she cares yet more for their permanent welfare. No 
citizen of the United States is more proud of his country than 
she,—more satisfied about its destiny; but she sees clearly 
wherein its greatness lies, and there is no vainglory in her patri- 
otic hope. She wages war with the aristocratic spirit under 
various forms ; and, amidst all her gentleness and easiness, steadily 
upholds the democratic principles in and by which her country 
must live peacefully, and flourish greatly and long. It has been 
and is so much a matter of course for women to lean to aristo- 
cratic principles and feelings, their dependent condition makes it 
so natural for them to repose upon authority and custom, that it 
is almost a novelty to receive such sentiments as the following 
from a meek-spirited and tender-hearted woman. ‘They occur 
in a dialogue between two fathers :— ; 

“«* Well, I never thought you was such an ambitious man.’ 

‘«¢ What do you mean by that?” 

«Why, that you are calculating to make all your children gen- 
tlemen and ladies.’ 

*¢¢ May I ask what you mean by my making them gentlemen 
and ladies?” 

“¢Tt is plain enough what I mean,—lawyers, doctors, and 
ministers, and wives for such gentlefolks,’ 

«41 shall be governed by circumstances; I do not intend, nor 
wish, Anthon, to crowd my boys into the learned professions. If 
any among them have a particular talent or taste for them, they 
may follow them. They must decide for themselves in a matter 
more important to them than to any one else. But my boys know 
that I should be mortified if they selected these professions from 
the vulgar notion that they were more genteel,—a vulgar word that, 
that ought to be banished from an American’s vocabulary, —more 
genteel than agriculture and the mechanic arts. I have laboured 
to convince my boys that there is nothing vulgar in the mechanic 
protessions,—no particular reason for envying the lawyer or the 
doctor. They, as much as the farmer and the mechanic, are work- 
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ing men. And I should like to know what there is particularly 
elevating in sitting over a table, writing prescribed forms, or in 
inquiring into particulars of diseases, and doling out physic for 
them. It is certainly a false notion in a democratic republic, that 
a lawyer has any higher claim to respectability,—gentility, if you 
please,—than a tanner, a goldsmith, a printer, or a builder. It is 
the fault of the mechanic if he takes a place not assigned to him 
by the government and institutions of his country. He is of the 
lower orders, only when he is self-degraded by the ignorance and 
coarse manners which are associated with manual labour in 
countries where society is divided into castes, ard have therefore 
come to be considered inseparable from it. Rely upon it, it is not 
so. The old barriers are down. The time has come when “ being 
mechanical,” we may appear on ‘labouring days,” as well as holi- 
days, without ‘the sign of our profession.” Talent and worth are 
the only eternal grounds of distinction. To these the Almighty 
has affixed his everlasting patent of nobility, and these it is which 
make the bright, ‘“‘the immortal names,” to which our children 
may aspire, as well as others. It will be our own fault, Anthon, 
if, in our land, society as well as.government is not organized upon 
a new foundation. But we must secure by our own efforts the ele- 
vations that are now accessible to all. There is nothing that tends 
more to the separation into classes than difference of manners. 
This is a badge that all can see. I cannot blame a gentleman for 
not asking a clown to his table, who will spit over his carpet, and 
mortify himself and annoy every body with his awkwardness.’ 
* = * * 


«¢ « Your doctrine is quite captivating to you and me, who do not 
stand on the top round of the ladder ; but it’s quite contrary to the 
nature of things. ‘ One star differeth from another star in glory,” 
and there are angels and archangels in heaven.’ 

“¢« Yes, undoubtedly, there must be angels and archangels. But 
what is it that constitutes their distinction? Knowledge and good- 
ne33 ;—these make degrees in heaven, and they must be the gradu- 
ating scale of a true democracy. I believe that the Christian law 
(of course seconding the law of nature) ordains equality,—de- 
mocracy, if you please,—and therefore that its progress and final 
stability are certain. The ladder is knocked down, my friend, and 
we stand on nature’s level.’ 

«<That’s what I call a pretty up and down level. You can’t 
even off every body. Now just look at the difference between 
your children and mine. Here are your’s listening to our talk, 
and taking pleasure in it. Bless your heart, man, mine would have 
been out of the doors and windows before this time.’ 

“‘<¢We cannot,’ said Barclay, ‘judge of the merits of a subject 
which we make personal. I am sorry we have come to this point, 
for I should like right well to make a convert of you. I shall 
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comfort myself, as other people do, with the faith that my doctrine 
will prevail. It certainly will, if we make the equality, instead of 
merely claiming it.’ 

‘* ¢ Ah, there’s the rub; how the deuce are we to make it ?’ 

«¢ ¢ By the careful use of all the means we possess to train these 
young creatures—by giving them sound minds in sound bodies; by 
making them feel the dignity of well-informed minds, pure hearts, 
and refined manners. And for this we need not college education 
and foreign masters. Home is the best school,—the parent the best 
teacher.” —Home, pp. 36—40. 


Home contains two contrasting pictures of the management of 
domestic influences. They are eminently true; and that of the 
Barclays is very beautiful There are no adventures, nor re- 
markable events. Simple family transactions, a common domestic 
lot, made up of good and evil, are the material; and through 
them shines the very spirit of justice and kindliness. The per- 
sonages belong to what would in England be called the middling 
class, William Barclay being a printer; and there is much in the 
little volume which would or Sed wre to the hearts of the middling 
classes in every society. We wish this book was in the house of 
every mechanic in England. It could not but have some effect 


upon the next generation. We are tempted to extract largely, 
and can scarcely pass by the two scenes at the respective dinner- 
tables of the families; but we must content ourselves with a 
briefer specimen of the style of the book, from the chapter 
headed—A Dedication Service :— 


‘‘ Mrs Barclay came from her room with the baby in her arms, 
in its christening dress; the children gathering round her, and ex- 
claiming, ‘ O, how sweet she looks !’—*‘ O, mother, do let me kiss 
her !’—* I won’t tumble her cap,—just let me kiss the tips of her 
fingers.’—‘ See, see her smile!’—‘ How pretty she breathes ?— 
‘ What a cunning little fist she makes!’—‘ Is she not a beauty, 
mother?’ 

‘‘ They assembled in the parlour, for a sort of private dedication 
service. ‘ Now,’ said Mr Barclay, looking at the little group about 
the baby with delight, ‘all take one kiss, and then go to your 
seats. But where is grandmama?’ The good old lady, dressed in 
her Sunday best, and with spectacles and handkerchief in hand, 
— the inquiry by entering and taking her seat in the rocking- 
chair. 

‘* « Now, father, tell us the secret,’ said Mary; ‘what have you 
decided to name her?” . 

«« ¢Q, say Emily Norton,’ cried Wallace. 

*¢ ¢O, I hope you will not name her Emily Norton, sir,’ said 
Alice. 
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‘¢ «Why not, Alice?’ asked Charles; ‘I am sure Emily Norton 
is a sweet name.’ 

** Alice well knew the why not existing in her mind; but there 
was no time to explain. 

««¢Please call her Hepsy Anne,’ asked one of the little ones, 
— a favourite school-mate. 

‘«« ¢T speak to have it Aunt Betsey,’ said Aunt Betsey’s pet. 

“ Mr Tantey shook his head. ‘ Mother says she must be named 
for grandmama.’ 

“*¢Ganmama!’ cried little Willie; ‘ what a funny name!’ 

‘¢ ¢Euphemia is grandmama’s name, my dear.’ The children 
looked grave. Euphemia sounded very strange and old-fashioned 
to their ears. ‘Or Effie,’ added Mr Barclay, ‘ if you like that 
better.’ 

‘“* Effie, that prettiest of diminutives, gained all suffrages. 
Grandmama, who had one of the tenderest as well as kindest 
hearts in the world, looked, but could not speak, her pleasure. 
There is something that addresses itself to the passion for im- 
mortality, in the transmission of that which is even so ex- 
traneous as a name, to one who in the order of nature will 
survive us. But it was not this which brought the tears to old Mrs 
Barclay’s eye. The name recalled long silent voices, which, in far- 

one years, had rung it in her ears in tones of happiness and love. 

he said nothing, but took the baby in her arms, and pressed it to 
her bosom. It was a pretty picture of infancy and age. As she 
replaced the infant in its mother’s arms, ‘ How kind it was of you,’ 
she said, ‘ to give her my name! I thought every body had for- 
gotten it.’ 

‘‘ Children are most easily impressed through the medium of 
their senses; and the presence of their baby sister served to enforce 
the simple exhortation which followed from their father. He was 
particularly careful, in talking to his children on religious subjects, 
to avoid an artificial, solemn tone. He spoke as if the subject 
were (as it was) cheerful, dear, and familiar to him. 

‘“¢ On this occasion he first called the attention of his children to 
the physical powers which God bestows on man,—the marvellous 
contrivance of the eye,—the uses and blessings of the senses,—the 
construction of the little hand they so fondly kissed, so impotent 
now, but formed to be so nice and wonderful an instrument. He 
made their hearts beat quicker as he shewed them the benevolence 
and wisdom manifest in the arrangement of the little frame on which 
their curious eyes were fixed. He then endeavoured to enable them 
to form some conception of what was meant by man being made in 
the image of God,—of the sublime intellectual and moral faculties ; 
and when their faces beamed with a comprehension of the worth of 
the spirit, he spoke of the temptations and trials to which it must be 
exposed,—of the happiness or misery that awaited it. And the 
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destiny of this precious little creature, they were told, was in some 
measure confided tothem. They were to lead her by their good 
example; to shelicr her from temptation; to feed her affections 
from their own loving hearts, so that this new member of their 
family might be one of the family of heaven.” 

* * ¥ * 

‘© When, a few hours after, the rite of baptism was adminis- 
tered in church, the children did not look upon it as an empty or 
incomprehensible form; but they understood its meaning, and felt 
its value.” —Home, pp. 48—52. 


The other little book, on True Riches, isa tale of contrast too; 
but it has no formality, and is redeemed by its spirit, truth, and 
occasional humour, from all resemblance to the common run of 
religious tracts. It has passages and frequent touches superior 
to any parts of Miss Sedgwick’s former works; and if we finally 


give the preference to Home, it is from our dread of the author’s 
recurrence to the marvellous ; of her forsaking her newly-attained 
simplicity. There is but very slight ground of apprehension of 
this; but the stories of Mr Barlow, Juliet, and Mrs Smith, hardly 
accord with the lucid character of the rest of the book, and are its 
least interesting and pleasing parts. We earnestly hope that the 
author will henceforth discard all conventional mysteries, and 


trust, as she can so well afford to do, to the characters of her 
personages for the interest of her stories. She is well versed in 
the deepest mvsteries of all ; in those of the human affections; and 
among them lies her appropriate range. ‘The simpler the apparatus 
through which they manifest their workings, the more will the 
true power of the artist shine out. ‘The story under notice may 
stand instead of many sermons, and even grave books, on the sub-. 
ject of the vulgarity of an aristocracy graduated upon a scale of 
wealth. The prevalent vice of English society, and of that of 
the eastern cities of the United States, the vulgar aspiration after 
consequence, by means of ostentation, may feel itself effectuall 
rebuked in the humble tale of the ‘Poor Rich Man,’ and the § Rich 
Poor Man.’ cag 
It is not, however, for their moral aim, high as it is; nor for 
their charms of execution, that we most value these little books. 
It is because they are the first complete specimens of a higher 
kind of literature than the United States have hitherto possessed. 
None would probably be more surprised than the author herself 
at the importance which we ascribe to what she perhaps considers 
her humblest works; and a superficial observer may ask why so 
much is made of two short stories about farmers, children, me- 
chanics, and their wives; and the every-day life of the village and 
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the town. It is because these books are a sign of a new anda 
better time. ‘The weakness of the American people—a most 
perilous weakness—has been their want of self-reliance, their 
proneness to imitate and vie with whatever they could ascertain 
of the old world. They have resented the fact of their own sin- 
gularity as an imputation, and wrought hard to keep up a resem- 
blance to the outward and inward life of the mother country. 
Nothing could come of this but inferiority, insignificance, whe- 
ther in literature or in anything else. Here we have something 
better than whole book-stores full of imitative effusions; the 
vigorous beginning of a national literature; the first distinct 
utterance of a fresh national mind, telling, not what it ought to 
see in obedience to old methods of looking, but what it does see 
of actual life on its own soil. We trust that the burst of welcome 
with which these little books have been received at home will 
animate others there 


‘In der Natur getreuen Armen 
Von Kalten Regeln zu erwarmen ;’ 


and, while awaiting the advent of an artist of the highest rank, 
to escape themselves out of the lowest, whatever may be the 
walk of literature which they have chosen. If from literature 


the emancipation should extend to modes of living and habits of 
thinking ;—if, having once attained the idea of originality in 
conduct, as well as in ore and authorship, Miss Sedg- 


wick’s countrymen should by degrees learn to take Nature and 
Circumstance for their teachers, instead of Europe, incalculable 
benefits to the world would arise ; and in the form, among others, 
of a great American literature. Whenever there shall be a fresh 
and ample general mind wanting to express itself, the expression 
will bé noble. Whenever that day arrives, we hope the humble 
but vital little works before us will be remembered with due 
honour. ‘To those who know with what enthusiasm they have . 
been received into the heart of the young, impressible, eager 
nation amidst which they were produced, it appears not unrea- 
sonable to look upon them as the kernel from which may grow 
a firm and wide-spreading indigenous literature, rich in blossoms 
of beauty and fruits of wisdom. H. M. 


Vor. VI. & XXVIII. No. I. 
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Arr. 1V.—Armand Carrel, his Life and Character. From the 
French of D. Nisard. Preceded by a Biographical Sketch, 
abridged from the French of E. Littré. London: Hooper 
(not yet published). 


puis little work is the tribute paid by a distinguished 

writer to one whose memory, although he was but shown 
to the world, the world will not, and must not, be suffered to let 
die. Cut off at the age of thirty-six by that union of misfor- 
tune and fault (schkicksal und eigene schuld) to which it has been 
asserted that all human miscarriages are imputable, he lived 
long enough to show that he was one of the few, never, alas ! 
so few as in our modern Europe, who seem raised up to turn the 
balance of events at some trying moment in the history of 
nations, and to have or to want whom, at critical periods, is 
the salvation or the destruction of an era. 

We, too, have somewhat to say of Carrel ; and since the evil 
hour to France and to the world in which he perished, we 
have not ceased to look for an opportunity such as the work 
of M. Nisard presents to us. We seize that opportunity 
to contribute what we can, as well from our own knowledge 
as from the materials supplied by MM. Nisard and Littré, 
towards a true picture of a man, more worthy to be known, 
and more fit to be imitated, than any who has occupied a posi- 
tion in European politics for many years. It has not been 
given to those who knew Carrel, to see him in any of those 
situations of outward power and honour, to which he would 
certainly have forced his way, and which, instead of being 
honours to him, it was reserved for him perhaps to rescye from 
ignominy. The man whom not only his friends but his 
enemies and all France, would have proclaimed President or 
Prime Minister with one voice, if any of the changes of this 
changeable time had ggain given ascendancy to the people’s 
side,is gone. He is gone; and his place is not likely to be again 
filled in our time. But there is left to us his memory, and 
his example. It is still given to us, to remember and meditate 
on what he was, how much and under how great disadvantages 
he accomplished, and what he would have been. We can 
learn from the study of him, what we all, but especially those 
of kindred principles and aspirations, must be, if we would 
make those principles effectual for good, those aspirations 
realities, and not the mere dreams of an idle and self-conceited 
*“naoination. 

Who, then, and what was Armand Carrel? ‘* An editor of a 
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republican newspaper,” exclaims some English Tory, in a voice 
in which it is doubtful whether the word “republican” or 
“newspaper”’ is uttered with the most scornful intonation. 
Carrel was the editor of a republican newspaper: his glory 
consists precisely in this, that being that, and by being that, 
he was one of the greatest political leaders in all history. And 
we do not mean by a political leader one who can create and 
keep together a political party, or who can give it importance 
in the state, or who can make it deserve importance, but who can 
do any and every one of all these, and do them with an easy 
superiority of genius and character, which renders competition 
hopeless. Such was Carrel. Ripened by years and favoured 
by opportunity, he might have been the Mirabeau or the 
Washington of his age, or both in one. 

The life of Carrel may be written in a few sentences. 
* Armand Carrel,” says M. Littré, “was a sub-lieutenant and 
@ journalist: in that narrow circle was included the life of a 
man who, dying in the flower of youth, leaves a name known 
to all France, and lamented: even by his political enemies. 
His celebrity came not from the favour of governments, nor 
from those elevated functions which give an easy opportunity 
of acquiring distinction, or, at the least, notoriety. Impli- 
cated in the conspiracies against the Restoration, an officer 
in the service of the Spanish Constitution, taken prisoner in 
Catalonia and condemned to death; bold in the opposition 
before the July Revolution, still bolder after it; he was always 
left to his own resources, so as never to pass for more than his 
intrinsic worth: no borrowed lustre was ever shed on him; he 
had no station but that which he created for himself. For- 
tune, the inexplicable chance which distributes cannon-balls 
in a battle, and which has so large a dominion in human affairs, 
did little or nothing for him; he had no ‘star,’ no ‘run of 
luck ;’ and no one ever was less the product of favourable cir- 
cumstances : he sought them not, and they came not. Force 
of character in difficult times, admirable talents as a writer at 
all times, nobleness of soul towards friends and enemies ; these 
were what sustained him, and gave him in all quarters and in 
all times, not only an elevated piace in the esteem of men, but 
aa ascendancy over them.” 

Thus far M. Littré, a man who does not cast his words at 
random—a witness, whose opinions indeed are those of Carrel, 
but whose life is devoted to other pursuits than politics, and 
whose simplicity and purity of character, esteemed by men 
who do not share his opinions, peculiarly qualified him to 


declare of Carrel that which all good men in France, of what- 
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ever party or shade of opinion, feel. M. Nisard, the represen- 
tative of a much fainter shade of liberalism: than.M. Littré, 
does but fill up the same outline with greater richness of detail, 
with the addition of many interesting traits of personal charac- 
ter, and with a more analytical philosophy. From the two 
together we have learned the facts of the early life of Carrel, 
and many particulars of his habits.and disposition, which could 
be known only to familiar companigns. - On the great features 
which make up a character; they show.js almost nothing in 
Carrel which we had not ourselves seen in him: but, in what 
they have communicated, we find all those defails which justify 
our general idea;. and their recollection’s~bedr to our own the 
natural relation between likenesses of thé saing figure taken 
from different points., We can therefore; with increased con- 
fidence, attempt to describe what Carrel was ; what the world 
has lost in him, and in what it may still profit by his ex- 
ample. . 

The circumstance most worthy of commemoration in Carrel 
is not that he was an unblemished patriot in a time of general 
political corruption ; others have been that, others are so even 
at present. Nor is it that he was the first political writer of 
his time: he could not have been this, if he had not been 
something to which his character as a writer was merely sub- 
sidiary. There are no great writers but those whose qualities 
as writers are built upon their qualities as human beings—are 
the mere manifestation and expression of those qualities: all 
besides is hollow and meretricious, and if a writer who gives 
himself a stile for the sake of stile, ever acquires a place in 
literature, itis in so far as he gives himself the stile of those who 
give themselves no stile; of those to whom language alto- 
gether is but the utterance of a feeling, or the means to 
an end. 

Jarrel was one of these; and it may even be said that the 
being a writer was to him merely an accident. He was neither 
by character nor by preference a man of speculation and dis- 
cussion, for whom the press, if still but a means, is the best 
and often the sole means of fulfilling his vocation. The career 
of an administrator or that of a general would have been 
more to Carrel’s taste, and in either of them he would certainly 
have excelled. ‘The true idea of Carrel is not that of a literary 
man, but of a man of action, using the press as his instrument; 
and in no other aspect does his character deserve more to be 
studied by those of all countries, who aspire and are qualified 
to resemble him. 

He was a man called to take an active part in the government 
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of mankind, and. needing an engine with which to move them. 
Had his lot been cast m the cabinet or in the camp, of the 
cabinet* or of the camp he would have made his instrument. 
Fortune did not give him such a destiny, and his conscience 
did not permit him the means by which he could have acquired 
it. Thus excluded from the region of deeds, he had still that 
of words; ‘and words-dre’deeds, and the cause. of deeds. 
Carrel was-not the first fo'see, but he was the first practically 
to realize, the new destination of the political press in modern 
times. It-is nowsbtginning to be felt that jourhalism is to 
modern Europe what. poljtical oratory was to Athens and Rome, 
and that, to become what it Bught, it should be wielded by the 
same sort of men: Carrel seized the sceptre of journalism, and 
with that gs with the truncheon of a general-in-chief, rallied 
the scattered hosts round him, andsruled amidst innumerable 
difficulties and reverses that ‘fierce democracy,” which he 
perhaps alone of all men living, trampled upon and irritated as 
it has been, could have rendered at once gentle and for- 
midable. 

Such a position did Carrel occupy, for a few short years in 
the history of his time. A brief survey of the incidents of his 
career and the circumstances of his country, will show how he 
comported himself in this situatfon. That he committed no 
mistakes in it, we are nowise concerned to prove. We may 
even, with the humility befitting a distant observer, express 
our opinion as to what his mistakes were. But we have 
neither known nor read of any man of whom we could say with 
assurance that, in Carrel’s circumstances and at his years, he 
would have committed fewer; and we are certain that there 
has been none whose achievements would have been greater, 
his errors nobler or more nobly redeemed. 


Carrel was the son of a merchantof Rouen. He was intended 
for business, but his early passion for a military career induced 
his father (a decided royalist) to send him to the Ecole Mili- 
taire of Saint-Cyr. ‘‘ His literary studies,” says M. Nisard, 
“* were much neglected. He himself has told me that, although 
one of the best scholars in capacity, he was one of the most 
moderate in attainment. His military predilections showed 
themselves, even at school, in the choice of his reading. His 
favourite authors were the historians, especially where they 
treated of military events; and those details, so foreign to a 
school life, delighted him before he could understand them. 
Never was there an earlier or a more decided vocation. All other 
studies he was impatient of, and they profited him little. I 
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Arr. 1V.—Armand Carrel, his Lifeand Character. From the 
French of D. Nisard. Preceded by a Biographical Sketch, 
abridged from the French of E. Littré. London: Hooper 
(not yet published). 


puis little work is the tribute paid by a distinguished 

writer to one whose memory, although he was but shown 
to the world, the world will not, and must not, be suffered to let 
die. Cut off at the age of thirty-six by that union of misfor- 
tune and fault (schicksal und eigene schuld) to which it has been 
asserted that all human miscarriages are imputable, he lived 
long enough to show that he was one of the few, never, alas ! 
so few as in our modern Europe, who seem raised up to turn the 
balance of events at some trying moment in the history of 
nations, and to have or to want whom, at critical periods, is 
the salvation or the destruction of an era. 

We, too, have somewhat to say of Carrel ; and since the evil 
hour to France and to the world in which he perished, we 
have not ceased to look for an opportunity such as the work 
of M. Nisard presents to us. We seize that opportunity 
to contribute what we can, as well from our own knowledge 
as from the materials supplied by MM. Nisard and Littré, 
towards a true picture of a man, more worthy to be known, 
and more fit to be imitated, than any who has occupied a posi- 
tion in European politics for many years. It has not been 
given to those who knew Carrel, to see him in any of those 
situations of outward power and honour, to which he would 
certainly have forced his way, and which, instead of being 
honours to him, it was reserved for him perhaps to rescye from 
ignominy. The man whom not only his friends but his 
enemies and all France, would have proclaimed President or 
Prime Minister with one voice, if any of the changes of this 
changeable time had ggain given ascendancy to the people’s 
side, is gone. He is gone; and his place is not likely to be again 
filled in our time. But there is left to us his memory, and 
his example. It is still given to us, to remember and meditate 
on what he was, how much and under how great disadvantages 
he accomplished, and what he would have been. We can 
learn from the study of him, what we all, but especially those 
of kindred principles and aspirations, must be, if we would 
make those principles effectual for good, those aspirations 
realities, and not the mere dreams of an idle and self-conceited 
*magination. 

Who, then, and what was Armand Carrel? ‘* An editor of a 
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republican newspaper,” exclaims some English Tory, in a voice 
in which it is doubtful whether the word “republican” or 
“newspaper” is uttered with the most scornful intonation. 
Carrel was the editor of a republican newspaper: his glory 
consists precisely in this, that being that, and by being that, 
he was one of the greatest political leaders in all history. And 
we do not mean by a political leader one who can create and 
keep together a political party, or who can, give it importance 
in the state, or who can make it deserve importance, but who can 
do any and every one of all these, and do them with an easy 
superiority of genius and character, which renders competition 
hopeless. Such was Carrel. Ripened by years and favoured 
by opportunity, he might have been the Mirabeau or the 
Washington of his age, or both in one. 

The life of Carrel may be written in a few sentences. 
* Armand Carrel,” says M. Littré, “was a sub-lieutenant and 
a journalist: in that narrow circle was included the life of a 
man who, dying in the flower of youth, leaves a name known 
to all France, and lamented even by his political enemies. 
His celebrity came not from the favour of governments, nor 
from those elevated functions which give an easy opportunity 
of acquiring distinction, or, at the least, notoriety. Impli- 
cated in the conspiracies against the Restoration, an officer 
in the service of the Spanish Constitution, taken prisoner in 
Catalonia and condemned to death; bold in the opposition 
before the July Revolution, still bolder after it ; he was always 
left to his own resources, so as never to pass for more than his 
intrinsic worth: no borrowed lustre was ever shed on him; he 
had no station but that which he created for himself. For- 
tune, the inexplicable chance which distributes cannon-balls 
in a battle, and which has so large a dominion in human affairs, 
did little or nothing for him; he had no ‘star,’ no ‘run of 
luck ;? and no one ever was less the product of favourable cir- 
cumstances : he sought them not, and they came not. Force 
of character in difficult times, admirable talents as a writer at 
all times, nobleness of soul towards friends and enemies ; these 
were what sustained him, and gave him in all quarters and in 


all times, not only an elevated piace in the esteem of men, but 


an ascendancy over them.” 

Thus far M. Littré, a man who does not cast his words at 
random—a witness, whose opinions indeed are those of Carrel, 
but whose life is devoted to other pursuits than politics, and 
whose simplicity and purity of character, esteemed by men 
who do not share his opinions, peculiarly qualified him to 
declare of Carrel that which all good men in France, of what- 
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ever party or shade of opinion, feel. M. Nisard, the represen- 
tative of a much fainter shade of liberalism: than.M. Littré, 
does but fill up the same outline with greater richness of detail, 
with the addition of many interesting traits of personal charac- 
ter, and with a more analytical philosophy. From the two 
together we have learned the facts of the early life of Carrel, 
and many particulars of his habits: and ——, which could 
be known only to familiar compamnigns. - On the great features 
which make up a character; they showv.ys almost ‘nothing in 
Carrel which we had not ourselves seen in him: but, in what 
they have communicated, we find all those degails which justify 
our general idea;. and their recollectionis~béir to ourown the 
natural relation between likenesses of thé safng figure taken 
from different points... We can therefore; with increased con- 
fidence, attempt to describe what Carrel was ; what the world 
has lost in him, and in what it may still profit by his ex- 
ample. . 

The circumstance most worthy of commemoration in Carrel 
is not that he was an unblemished patriot in a time of general 
political corruption ; others have been that, others are so even 
at present. Nor is it that he was the first political writer of 
his time: he could not have been this, if he had not been 
something to which his character as a writer was merely sub- 
sidiary. There are no great writers but those whose qualities 
as writers are built upon their qualities as human beings—are 
the mere manifestation and expression of those qualities: all 
besides is hollow and meretricious, and if a writer who gives 
himself a stile for the sake of stile, ever acquires a place in 
literature, it is in so far as he gives himself the stile of those who 
give themselves no stile; of those to whom language alto- 
gether is but the utterance of a feeling, or the means to 
an end. 

Carrel was one of these; and it may even be said that the 
being a writer was to him merely an accident. He was neither 
by character nor by preference a man of speculation and dis- 
cussion, for whom the press, if still but a means, is the best 
and often the sole means of fulfilling his vocation. The career 
of an administrator or that of a general would have been 
more to Carrel’s taste, and in either of them he would certainly 
have excelled. ‘The true idea of Carrel is not that of a literary 
man, but of a man of action, using the press as his instrument; 
and in no other aspect does his character deserve more to be 
studied by those of all countries, who aspire and are qualified 
to resemble him. 

He was a man called to take an active part in the government 
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of mankind, and. needing an engine with which to move them. 
Had his lot been ‘cast m the cabinet or in the camp, of the 
cabinet’ or of the camp he would have made his instrument. 
Fortune did not give him such a destiny, and his conscience 
did not permit him the means by which he could have acquired 
it. Thus excluded from the region of deeds, he had still that 
of words; ‘and words-dre’deeds, and the cause, of deeds. 
Carrel was-not the first £o'see, but he was the first practically 
to realize, the new destination of the political press in modern 
times. It. is nowZbtginning to be felt that jourhalism is to 
modern Europe wha. poljtical otatory was to Athens and Rome, 
and that, to become: wliat it Bught, it should be wielded by the 
same sort of en: Carrel seized the sceptre of journalism, and 
with that gs with the truncheon of a general-in-chief, rallied 
the scattered hosts round him, andsuled amidst innumerable 
difficulties and reverses that ‘fierce democracy,” which he 
perhaps alone of all men living, trampled upon and irritated as 
it has been, could have rendered at once gentle and for- 
midable. 

Such a position did Carrel occupy, for a few short years in 
the history of his time. A brief survey of the incidents of his 
career and the circumstances of his country, will show how he 
comported himself in this situatfon, That he committed no 
mistakes in it, we are nowise concerned to prove. We may 
even, with the humility befitting a distant observer, express 
our opinion as to what his mistakes were. But we have 
neither known nor read of any man of whom we could say with 
assurance that, in Carrel’s circumstances and at his years, he 
would have committed fewer; and we are certain that there 
has been none whose achievements would have been greater, 
his errors nobler or more nobly redeemed. 


Carrel was the son of a merchantof Rouen. He was intended 
for business, but his early passion for a military career induced 
his father (a decided royalist) to send him to the Ecole Mili- 
taire of Saint-Cyr. ‘‘ His literary studies,” says M. Nisard, 
‘* were much neglected. He himself has told me that, although 
one of the best scholars in capacity, he was one of the most 
moderate in attainment. His military predilections showed 
themselves, even at school, in the choice of his reading. His 
favourite authors were the historians, especially where they 
treated of military events; and those details, so foreign to a 
school life, delighted him before he could understand them. 
Never was there an earlier or a more decided vocation. All other 
studies he was impatient of, and they profited him little. I 
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have heard him say, however, that Virgil made an impression 
on him, and he has sometimes repeated verses to me which his 
memory had retained unforgotten, though never again read... 
After leaving school, and while preparing for St Cyr, he 
directed his studies exclusively to history and the strategic 
art. At St Cyr he devoted to the same occupation all the 
time which the duties of the place allowed him.” On leaving 
St Cyr he entered the army as a sub-lieutenant, the grade 
answering in the French army to that of an ensign in the 
English, 

In this early direction of the tastes and pursuits of Carrel, 
we may trace the cause of almost his only defects, and of his 
greatest qualities. From it he doubtless derived the prac- 
ticalness (if the word may be pardoned) in which the more 
purely speculative Frenchmen of the present day (constituting 
a large proportion of the most accomplished minds of our age) 
it may be said without disrespect to them, are generally defi- 
cient ; and of which in England we have too much, with but 
little of the nobler quality which in Carrel it served to temper 
and rein in. It is easy to be practical, in a society all practical : 
there is a practicalness which comes by nature, to those who 
know nothing and aspire to nothing; exactly this is the sort 
which the vulgar form of the English mind exemplifies, and which 
all the English institutions of education, whatever else they 
may teach, are studiously conservative of : but the atmosphere 
which kills so much thought, sobers what it spares, and 
the English who think at all, speculating under the restraining 
influence of such a medium, are guided more often than the 
thinkers of other countries into the practicalness which, instead 
of chaining up the spirit of speculation, lights its path and 
makes safe its footsteps. 

What is done for the best English thinkers by the influences 
of the society in which they move, was done for Carrel by the 
inestimable advantage of an education and pursuits which had 
for their object not thinking or talking, but doing. When a ~ 
man sets himself to thinking, whose business it has never been 
to act, he may be a great man; thoughts may originate with 
him, for which the world may bless him to the latest genera- 
tions ; but before his thoughts can be acted upon, they must be 
recast in the mould of other and more business-like intellects. 
There is no limit to the chimeras which a man may persuade 
himself of, whose mind has never had anything to do but to 
form conceptions, without ever measuring itself and them with 
realities. here ought to be such men, for they see many 
things which even wise and strong minds, which are engrossed 
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with active lite, never can be the first to see. But the man to 
lead his age is he who has been familiar with Thought directed 
to the accomplishment of immediate objects, and who has been 
accustomed to see his theories brought early and promptly to 
the test of experiment; the man who has seen at the end of 
every theorem to be investigated, a problem to be solved ; who 
has learned early to weigh the means which can be exerted 
against the obstacles which are to be overcome, and to make 
an estimate of means and of obstacles habitually a part of all 
his theories that have for their object practice, either at the 
present or at a more distant period. This was essentially Car- 
rel’s distinguishing character among I’renchmen, and it isa side 
of his character which, naturally perhaps, has hardly yet been 
enough appreciated in France. In it he resembled Napoleon, 
who had learnt it in the same school, and who by it mastered 
and ruled, as far as so selfish a man could, his country and age. 
But Napoleon’s really narrow and imperfectly cultivated mind, 
and his peremptory will, turned aside contemptuously from all 
speculation, and all attempt to stand up for speculation, as 
bavardage : nor, indeed, was he far wrong as to such specula- 
tions as he chiefly had knowledge of. Carrel, born at a more 
fortunate time, and belonging to a generation whose best heads 
and hearts war and the guillotine had not swept away, had an 
intellect capacious enough to appreciate and sympathize with 
whatever of truth or ultimate value to mankind there might be 
in all theories, together with a rootedly practical turn of mind, 
which seized and appropriated to itself such part only of them 
as might be realized, or at least might be hoped to be 
realized, in his own day. As with all generous spirits, 
his hopes sometimes deceived him as to what hjs coun- 
try was ripe for; but a short experience always corrected his 
mistake, and warned him to point his efforts towards some 
more attainable end. 

Carrel entered into life, and into a military life, ata peculiar 
period. By foreign force, and under cirrumstances humiliating 
to the military pride of the nation, tl + Bourbons had been 
brought back. With them had returned the emigrants with 
their feudal prejudices, the ultra-Catholics with their bigotry 
and pretensions to priestly domination. Louis XVIII, takin 
the advice of Fouché, though in a different sense from that in 
which it was given, had lain down in the bed of Napoleon, 
“¢ s’était couché dans les draps de Napoléon—” had preserved that 
vast net-work of administrative tyranny which did not exist 
under the old French government, which the Convention 
created for a temporary purpose, and which Napoleon made 
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permanent : that system of bureaucracy, which leaves no free 
agent in all France, except the man at Paris who pulls the 
wires; which regulates from a distance of several hundred 
miles, the repairing of a shed or the cutting down of a tree, 
and allows not the people to stir a finger even in their local 
affairs, except indeed by such writing and printing as a host of 
restrictive laws permitted tothem, and (if they paid 300 francs or 
upwards in direct taxes,) by electing and sending to Paris the 
two-hundtedth or three-hundredth part of a representative, 
there to vote such things as the Charter of Louis XVIII placed 
within the competency of the national council. That Charter, 
extorted from the prudence of Louis by the necessities of the 
times, and “ broken ere its ink was dry,” alone stood between 
France and a dark, soul-stifling and mind-stifling despotism, 
combining the worst of the evils which the Revolution and 
Napoleon had cleared away, with the worst of those which they 
had brought. 

By a combination of good sense and absurdity, of which it 
is difficult to say which has been most profitable to the cause 
of freedom, the Bourbons saw the necessity of giving a repre- 
sentative constitution, but not that of allying themselves with 
the class in whose hands that constitution had placed so 
formidable a power. They would have found them tractable 
enough ; witness the present ruler of France, who has “ lain 
down in the sheets of Napoleon” with considerably more effect. 
The Constitution of 1814, like that of 1830 which followed it, 
gave a share of the governing power exclusively-to the rich: 
if the Bourbons would but have allied themselves with the 
majority of the rich instead of the minority, they would have 
been on the throne now, and with-as absolute a power as any 
of their predecessors, so long as they conformed to that condi- 
tion. But they would not do it: they would not see that the 
only aristocracy possible in a wealthy community, is an aristo- 
cracy of wealth: Louis during the greater part of his reign, 
and Charles during the whole of his, bestowed exclusively 
upon the classes which had been powerful once, those favours 
which, had they been even shared with the classes which were 
powerful now, would have rendered the majority of those 
classes the most devoted adherents of the throne. Tor the 
sake of classes who had no longer any real weight in the 
country, and whose power was associated with the recollections 
of everything which the country detested, the Bourbons rot 
only slighted the new aristocracy, but kept both them and the 
people in perpetual alarm, both for all that was dearest to 
them in the institutions which the Revolution had given, and 
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which had been cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of a whole 
generation, and even for the “ material interests” (such as 
those of the possessors of national property), which had grown 
out of the Revolution, and were identified with it. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, therefore, or, as it might have been called, the 
new Estate of the Rich, worked like the Comitia Centuriata of 
the Roman Commonwealth, which, in this respect, it resembled. 
Like the Comitia Centuriata, it was, from the principle of its 
constitution, the organ of the rich ; and like that, it served as 
an organ for popular purposes so long as the predominant sec- 
tion of the rich, being excluded from a direct share in the 
government, had a common interest with the people. This 
result might have been foreseen ; but the Bourbons either did not 
foresee it, or thought themselves strong enough to prevent it. 
At the time, however, when Carrel first entered into life, any 
one might have been excused for thinking that the Bourbons, 
if they had made a bad calculation for the ultimate interests of 
their dynasty, had made a good one for their own. They had 
resisted, and with triumphant success, a first attempt at re- 
sistance by the new aristocracy. 
A chamber of furious royalists, elected immediately after the 
second restoration (afterwards with affectionate remembrance 
called the chambre introuvable, from the impossibility of ever. 
aftér getting a similar one), had sanctioned or tolerated ex- 
cesses against the opposite party, worthy only of the sanguinary 
. times of the Revolution; and had carried their enterprises in 
behalf of feudalism and bigotry to a pitch of rashness by 
which Louis, who was no fanatic, was seriously alarmed: and 
in September 1817, amidst the applauses of all I’rance, he dis- 
solved the chamber, and called to his counsels a semi-liberal 
ministry. The indignation and alarm excited by the conduct 
of the royalists, produced a reaction among the classes pos- 
sessed of property, in favour of liberalism. By the law as it 
then stood, a fifth part of the chamber went out every year: 
the elections in 1818 produced hardly any but liberals; those 
in 1819 did the same, and those of 1820, it was evident, would 
give the liberal party a majority. The electoral body too, as, 
jortunately, electoral bodies are wont, had not confined its 
choice to men who represented exactly its own interests and 
sentiments, but had mingled with them the ablest and most 
honoured of its temporary allies, the defenders of the ‘* good 
old cause.” The new aristocracy could still hear, and not 
repudiate, the doctrines of 1789, pronounced with the limita- 
tions dictated by experience, from the eloquent lips of Foy, 
and Benjamin Constant, and Manuel. It could still patronize 
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a newspaper press, then for the first time free, which raised its 
voice for those doctrines, and for an interpretation of the 
charter in the spirit of them. Even among the monied classes 
themselves there arose, as in all aristocracies there will, some 
men whose talents or sympathies make them the organs of a 
better cause than that of an aristocracy. Casimir Perier had 
not yet sunk the defender of the people in the defender of bis 
counting-house; and Laffitte was then what he is still, and 
will be to the end of his disinterested and generous career. 
Among the new members of the legislature there was even 
found the Abbé Gregoire, one of the worthiest and most respected 
characters in France, but a regicide. 

This rapid progress of the popular party to ascendancy was 

not what Louis had intended: he wished to keep the liberals 
#s a counterpoise to the priestly party, but it never entered into 
his purposes that they should predominate in the legislature. 
His “ systéme de bascule,” literally system of see-saw, of playing 
off one party against another, and maintaining his influence by 
throwing it always into the scale of the weakest, required that 
the next move should be to the royalist side. Demonstrations 
were therefore made towards a modification of the electoral 
law; to take effect while the anti-popular party had still a ma- 
jority, before the dreaded period of the next annual elections. 
At this crisis, when the fate of parties hung trembling in the 
balance, the Duc de Berri, heir presumptive to the throne, fell 
by the hand of an assassin. This catastrophe, industriously 
imputed to the renewed propagation of revolutionary principles, 
excited general horror and alarm. The new aristocracy re- 
coiled from their alliance with liberalism. The crime of 
Louvel was as serviceable to the immediate objects of those 
against whom it was perpetrated, as the crime of Fieschi has 
been since. A change of ministry took place; laws were 
passed restrictive of the press, and a law which, while it kept 
within the letter of the charter by not disfranchising any of the 
electors, created within the electoral body a smaller body re- 
turning an additional number of representatives. The elections 
which took place in consequence, gave a decided majority to 
the feudal and priestly party ; an ultra-royalist ministry was 
appointed ; and the triumph of the retrograde party, the party 
of ancient privileges, seemed assured. 

It is incident to a country accustomed to a state of revolu- 
tion, that the party which is defeated by peaceful means will 
try violent ones. The popular party in France was now ina 
similar situation to the popular party in England during the 
royalist reaction which followed the dissolution of the last par- 
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liament of Charles II. Like them, they had recourse to what 
Carrel, afterwards, in his History of the Counter-Revolution in 
England, called “the refuge of weak parties,” conspiracy. 
The military revolutions in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, had 
suggested to many ardent spirits in France the idea of imita- 
tion: from 1§20 to 1822 Carbonaro societies spread themselves 
over France, and military conspiracies continually broke out 
and were suppressed. It would have been surprising if Carrel, 
whose favourite heroes even at school were Hoche, Marceau, 
and Kléber, whose democratic opinions had attracted the notice 
of his superiors at St Cyr, and to whose youthful aspirations 
no glory attainable to him appeared equal to that of the suc- 
cessful general of a liberating army, had not been implicated 
in some of these conspiracies. Like almost all the bravest 
and most patriotic of the young men in his rank of society 
entertaining liberal opinions, he paid his tribute to the folly 
of the day; and he had a narrow escape from discovery, of 
which M. Littré gives the following narrative :— 

‘© Carrel was a sub-lieutenant-in the 29th of the line, in 1821, 
when conspiracies were forming in every quarter against the 
Restoration. The 29th was in garrison at Béfort and New 
Brisach. Carrel was quartered in the latter place. He was 
engaged in the plot since called the conspiracy of Béfort. The 
officers at New Brisach who were in the secret, were discour- 
aged by repeated delays, and would not stir until the insur- 
rection should have exploded at Béfort. It was indispensable, 
however, that they should move as soon as the blow should 
have been successfully struck in the latter place. The Grand 
Lodge (of Carbonari) had sent from Paris several conspirators : 
one of them, M. Joubert, had come to New Brisach, to see what 
was to be done; Carrel offered to go with him to Béfort, to 
join in the movement, and bring back the news to New Brisach. 
Both set off, and arrived at Béfort towards midnight. The plot 
had been discovered, several persons had been arrested, the 
conspirators were dispersed. Carrel rode back to New Brisach 
at full gallop, and arrived early in the morning. He had time 
to return to his quarters, put on his uniform, and attend the 
morning exercise, without any one’s suspecting that he had 
-been out all night. When an inquiry was set on foot to disco- 
ver the accomplices of the Béfort conspirators, and especially 
to find who it was that had gone thither from New Brisach, 
nothing could be discovered, and suspicion rested upon any 
one rather than Carrel, for his careless levity of manner had 
made his superiors consider him a man quite unlikely to be 
engaged in plots.” 
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Nine years later, M. Joubert was heading the party which 
stormed the Louvre on the 29th of July, and Carrel had signed 
the protest of the forty-two journalists, and given, by an arti- 
cle in the National, the first signal of resistance. This is 
not the only instance in the recent history of France, when 
as during the first French revolution, names lost sight of 
for a time, mect us again at the critical moments. y 

These attempts at insurrection did the Bourbons no damage, 
but caused them some uneasiness with regard to the fidelity of 
the army. The counter-revolutionary party, however, was now 
under the conduct of the only man of judgment and sagacity 
who has appeared in that party since the Revolution; M. de 
Viiléle. This minister conceived, or if he did not conceive, 
adopted, the bold idea of conquering the disaffection of the 
army by sending it to fight against its principles. He knew 
that with men in the position and in the state of feeling in 
which it was, all depended upon the first step, and that if it 
could but be induced to fire one shot for the drapeau blanc. 
against the érico/ore, its implicit obedience might be reckoned 
upon for along time to come. That first shot he judged, and 
judged truly, that it would not refuse to fire. Accordingly 
constitutional France took the field against constitutional go- 
vernment in Spain, as constitutional England had done before 
in France—in order that Ferdinand, save the mark! might be 
restored to the enjoyment of liberty: and the history of the 
campaign, by which he was restored to it, would furnish a 
curious picture of a victorious army putting down by force 
those with whom it sympathized, and protecting them against 
the vengeance of allies whom it despised and detested. 

At this period, political refugees, and other ardent lovers of 
freedom, especially military men, flocked to the Spanish stand 
ard; even England, as it may be remembered, contributing her 
share, in the persons of Sir Robert Wilson and others. Carrel, 
already obnoxious by his opinions to his superior officers, and 
now placed between the dictates of his conscience and those of 
military discipline, acted like Major Cartwright at the opening: 
of the American war : he threw up his commission rather than 
fight in a cause he detested. Having done this, he did what 
Major Cartwright did not ; he joined the opposite party, passed 
over to Barcelona in a Spanish fishing-boat, and took service 
in the “ foreign liberal legion,” commanded by a distinguished 
officer, Colonel Pachiarotti, an Italian exile. 

We shall not trace Carrel through the vicissitudes of this 
campaign, which was full of hardships, and abounded in inci- 
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dents honourable to him both as an officer and as a man. It is 
well known that in Catalonia the invading army experienced 
from Mina, Milans, and their followers, almost the only vigo- 
rous resistance it had to encounter ; and in this resistance the 
foreign legion, iu which Carrel served, borg a conspicuous part. 
Carrel himself has sketched the history of the contest in two 
articles in the Revue Francaise, remarkable for their impar- 
tiality and statesmanlike views, and which first established his 
reputation as a writer. 

In September 1523, the gallant Pachiarotti had already 
fallen; supported on horseback by Carrel during a long retreat 
after he was mortally wounded, and recommending with his 
dying breath to the good offices of the bystanders, “ ce brave et 
noble jeune homme.” What remained of the legion, after having 
had, in an attempt to relieve Figueras, two desperate en- 
counters with superior force, at Llado and Llers, in which it 
lost half its numbers, capitulated,* and Carrel became the pri- 
soner of his former commanding officer, the Baron de Damas. 
As a condition of the surrender, M. de Damas pledged himself 
to use his utmost exertions for obtaining the pardon of all the 
French who were included in the capitulation. Though such 
a pledge was formally binding only on the officer who gave it, 
no government could without infamy have refused to fulfil its 
conditions ; least of all the French cabinet, of which M. de 
Damas almost immediately afterwards became a member. But 
the rancour which felt itself restrained from greater acts of vin- 
dictiveness, with characteristic littleness took refuge in smaller 
ones. Contrary to the express promise of M. de Damas (upon 
whose individual honour, however, nv imputation appears to 
rest) and in disregard of the fact that Carrel had ceased to be 
a member of the army before he committed any act coutrary to 
its laws, the prisoners, both officers and soldiers, were thrown 
into gaol, and Carrel was among the first selected to be tried 
by military law before a military tribunal. The first court-mar- 
tial declared itself incompetent. A second was appointed, and 
ordered to consider itself competent. By this second court- 
martial he was found guilty, and sentenced to death. He ap- 
pealed to a superior court, which annulled the sentence, on 
purely technical grounds. The desire of petty vengeance was 





* M. de Chiévres, aide-de-camp of M. de Damas, was the officer through 
whose exertions, mainly, terms were granted to the legion ; and Carrel, who never 
forgot generosity in an enemy, was able, by the manner in wiich he related the cir- 
cumstance, to do important service to M. de Chiévres at a later period, when on 
trial for his life upon a charge of conspiracy against the government of Louis 
Philippe. The particulars are in M. Littré’s narrative. . 
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now somewhat appeased. After about nine months of rigorous 
and unwholesome confinement, which he employed in diligent 
studies, chiefly historical, Carrel was brought a third time 
to trial before a third court-martial, and acquitted; and was 
once again, at the age of twenty-four, turned loose upon the 
world. 

After some hesitations, and a struggle between the wishes of 
his family, which pointed to a counting-house, and his own 
consciousness of faculties suited for a different sphere, he be- 
came secretary to M. Augustin Thierry, one of that remarkable 
constellation of contemporary authors who have placed France 
at the head of modern historical literature. Carrel assisted M. 
Thierry (whose sight, since totally lost, had already been 
weakened by his labours) in collecting the materials for the 
concluding volume of his longest work, The History of the 
Conquest of England by the Normans: and it was by M. 
Thierry’s advice that Carrel determined to make literature his 
profession. M. Nisard gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which the doubts and anxieties of Carrel’s mother 
gave way before the authority of M. Thierry’s reputation. 

“ During this period Carrel’s mother made a journey to Paris. 
M. Thierry’s letters had not removed her uneasiness ; the hum- 
ble life of a man of letters did not give her confidence, and did 
not seem to be particularly flattering to her. She needed that 
M. Thierry should renew his former assurances, and should, in 
a manner, stand surety for the literary capacity and for the 
future success of her son. At two different meetings with M. 
Thierry she made a direct appeal to him to that effect. “ Vous 
croyez donc, Monsieur, que mon fils fait bien, et qu’il aura une 
carricre ?” ** Je réponds de lui,” answered M. Thierry, ‘* comme 
de moi-méme ; jai quelqw expérience des vocations littérares: 
votre fils a toutes les qualités qui réussissent aujourd hui.” While 
he thus spoke, Madame Carrel fixed upon him a penetrating 
look, as if to distinguish what was the prompting of truth, from 
what might be the effect of mere politeness, and a desire to en- 
courage. The young man himself listened in respectful silence, 
submissive, and according to M. Thierry almost timid, before his 
mother, whose decision and firmness of mind had great sway 
over him. Carrel, in this, bowed only to his own qualities : 
what awed him in his mother was the quality by which after- 
wards as a public man he himself overawed others. The first 
meeting had left Madame Carrel still doubtful. M. Thierry, 
pressed between two inflexible wills, the mother requiring of 
him almost to become personally responsible for her son, the 
son silently but in intelligible language pledging himself that 
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the guarantee should not be forfeited, had doubtless at the 
second meeting expressed himself still more positively. Madame 
Carrel returned to Rouen less uneasy and more convinced.” 

Here then closes the first period of the life of Carrel; and the 
second, that of his strictly literary life, begins. This lasted till 
the foundation of the National, a few months before the revo- 
lution of July. 


The period of six years, of which we have now to speak, 
formed the culminating point of one of the most brilliant deve- 
lopments of the French national mind: a development which for 
intensity and rapidity, and if not for duration, for the import- 
ance of its durable consequences, has not many parallels in 
history. A large income not being in France, for persons in a 
certain rank of society, a necessary of life; and the pursuit of 
money being therefore not so engrossing an object as it is here, 
there is nothing to prevent the whole of the. most gifted young 
men of a generation from devoting themselves to literature 
or science, if favourable circumstances combine tu render it 
fashionable to do so. Such a conjuncture of circumstances 
was presented by the state of France, at the time when the 
Spanish war and its results seemed to have rivetted on the 
necks of the French people the yoke of the feudal and sacer- 
dotal party for many years to come. The Chamber was closed 
to all under the age of forty; and besides, at this particular 
period, the law of partial renewal had been abrogated, a septen- 
nial act had been passed, and a general election, at the height 
of the Spanish triumph, had left but sixteen Liberals in the 
whole Chamber of Deputies. The army, in a time of profound 
peace, ofticered too by the detested émigrés, held out no attrac- 
tion. Repelled from politics, in which little preferment couid 
be hoped Be by a parvenu, and that little at a price which a 
Frenchman will least of all consent to pay—religious hypocrisy ; 
the é/ite of the educated youth of France precipitated them- 
selves into literature and philosophy, and remarkable results 
soon became evident. 

The national intellect seemed to make a sudden stride, from 
the stage of adolescence to that of early maturity. It had 
reached the era corresponding to that in the history of an indi- 
vidual mind, when, after having been taught to think (as every 
one is) by teachers of some particular school, and having for a 
time exercised the power only in the path shown to it by its 
first teachers, it begins, without abandoning that, to tread also 
in other paths; learns to see with its naked eyes, and not 
through the eye-glasses of its teachers, and, from being one- 
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sided, becomes many-sided and of no school. The, French 
nation had had two great epochs of intellectual development. 
It had been taught to speak by the great writers of the seven- 
teenth century,—to think by the philosophers of the eighteenth. 
‘The present became the era of re-action against the narrowness 
of the eighteenth century, as well as against those narrownesses 
of another sort which the eighteenth century had left. . The 
stateliness and conventional decorum of old French poetic and 
dramatic literature, gave place to a license which made free 
scope for genius and also for absurdity, and let in new forms of 
the beautiful and almost all forms of the hideous. Literature 
shook off its chains, and used its liberty like a galley-slave 
broke loose ; while painting and sculpture passed from one un- 
natural extreme to the other, and the stiff school was succeeded 
by the spasmodic. This insurrection against the old traditions 
of classicism was called romanticism: and now, when the 1aass 
of garbage to which it had given birth has produced another 
oscillation in opinion the reverse way, one inestimable result 
seems to have survived it—that life and human feeling may now, 
in France, be painted with as much liberty as they may be dis- 
cussed, and, when painted truly, with approval; as by George 
Sand, and in the best writings of Balzac. While this revolu- 
tion was going on in the artistic departments of literature, that 
in the scientific departments was still more impoitant. There 
was reaction against the metaphysics of Condillac and Helve- 
tius; and some of the most eloquent men in France imported 
Kantism from Germany, and Reidism from Scotland, to oppose 
to it, and listening crowds applauded, and an “ eclectic philo- 
sophy” was formed. There was reaction against the irreligion 
of Diderot and d’Holbach; and by the side of their irreligious 
philosophy there grew up religious philosophies, and. philoso- 
phies prophesying a religion, and a general vague feeling of 
religion, and a taste for religious ideas. There was reaction 
against the premises, rather than against the conclusions, of the 
political philosophy of the Constituent Assembly ; men found 
out, that underneath all political philosophy there must be a 
social philosophy—a study of agencies lying deeper than forms 
of government, which, working through forms of government, 
produce in the long run most of what these seem to produce, 
and which sap and destroy all forms of government that lie 
across their path. Thus arose the new political philosophy of 
the present generation in France ; which, considered merely as 
a portion of science, may be pronounced unspeakably in ad- 
vance of all the other political philosophies which have yet 
existed in the world:—a philosophy rather scattered among 
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many minds than concentrated in one, but furnishing a store- 
house of ideas to all who meditate on politics, such as all ages 
and nations could not furnish previously; and inspiring at the 
same time more comprehensive and therefore more cautious 
views of the past and present, and far bolder aspirations and 
anticipations for the future. It would be idle to hold up any 
particular book as a complete specimen of this philosophy : 
different minds, according to their capacities or their tenden- 
cies, have struck out or appropriated to themselves difierent 
portions of it, which as yet have only been partially harmonised 
and fitted into one another. But if we were asked for the book, 
which up to the present time embodies the largest portion of 
the spirit, and is, in the French phrase, the highest expression, 
of this new political philosophy, we should point to the Demo- 
cracy in America, by M. de Tocqueville. 

It was above all, however, in history, and historical disquisi- 
tion, that the new tendencies of the national mind made them- 
selves way. And a fact may be remarked, which strikingly 
illustrates the difference between the French and the English 
mind, and the rapidity with which an idea, thrown into French 
soil, takes root, and blossoms, and fructifies. Sir Walter Scott’s 
romances have been read by every educated person in Great 
Britain who has grown up to manhood or womanhood in the 
last twenty years ; and, except the memory of much pleasure, 
and a few mediocre imitations, forgotten as soon as read, they 
have left no traces, that we know of, in the national mind. 
But it was otherwise in France. Just as Byron, and the cast- 
off boyish extravagancies of Goethe and Schiller which Byron 
did but follow, have been the origin of all the sentimental ruf- 
fians, the Lacenaires in imagination and in action, with which 
the Continent swarms, but have produced little fruit of that 
description, comparatively speaking, in these islands ; so, to 
compare good influences with bad ones, did Scott’s romances, 
and especially Ivanhoe, which in England were only the 
amusement of an idle hour, give birth to one of the principal 
intellectual products of our time, the modern French school of 
history. M. Thierry, whose Letters on the History of France 
gave the first impulse, proclaims the fact. Seeing, in these 
fictions, past events for the first time brought home to them as 
realities, not mere abstractions ; startled by finding, what they 
had not dreamed of, Saxons and Normans in the reign of 
Richard the First ; all thinking men felt flash upon them for 
the first time the meaning of that philosophical history, that 
history of human life, and not of kings and battles, which Vol- 
taire talked of, but, writing history for polemical purposes, 
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could not succeed in realising. Immediately the annals of 
France, England, and other countries, began to be systemati- 
cally searched ; the characteristic features of society and life at 
“aah period were gathered out, and exhibited in histories, and 
speculations on history, and historical fictions. All works of 
imagination were now expected to have a couleur locale ; and 
the dramatic scenes and romances of Vitet, Mérimée, and 
Alfred de Vigny, among the best productions of the romantic 
school, are evidences of the degree in which they attained it. 
M. de Barante wrote the history of two of the most important 
centuries of his country’s annals, in the style and from the 
materials of Froissart and Comines. M. Thierry’s researches 
into the early history of the town-communities, brought to light 
some of the most important facts of the progress of society in 
France and in all Europe. While Mignet and Thiers, in a 
style worthy of the ancient models, but with only the common 
ideas of their time, recounted the recent glories and sufferings 
of their country, other writers, among whom Auguste Comte 
and the founders of the St Simonian school were conspicuous, 
following in the steps of Herder and Johannes von Miiller, 
analysed the facts of universal history, and connected them by 
generalizations, which, if unsatisfactory in many respects, ex- 
plained much, and placed much in a new and striking light ; 
and M. Guizot, a man of a greater rauge of ideas and greater 
historical impartiality than all these, gave to the world those 
immortal Essays and Lectures, for which posterity will forgive 
him his despicable political career. 

In the midst of an age thus teeming with valuable products 
of thought, himself without any more active career to engross 
his faculties, the mind of Carrel could not remain unproductive. 
**In a bookseller’s back-shop,” says M. Nisard (for the young 
author, in his struggle for subsistence, for a short time entered 
seriously into the views of his family, and embarked some 
money supplied by them in an unsuccessful bookselling specu- 
lation), ‘on a desk to which was fastened a great Newfound- 
land dog, Carrel, one moment absorbed in English memoirs and 
papers, another moment caressing his favourite animal, con- 
ceived and wrote his History of the Counter-Revolution in 
England.” \t was published in February 1827; and though 
the age has produced historical works of profounder philoso- 
phical investigation, yet in its kind, and for what it aims at, it 
deserves to be considered one of the most finished productions 
of that remarkable era. 

It is a history of the two last Stuarts ; of their attempts to 
re-establish Popery and arbitrary power, their temporary suc- 
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cess, and ultimate overthrow by the Revolution of 1688. Their 
situation and conduct presented so close a parallel to that 
which the two last Bourbons at that time exhibited in France, 
that the subject was a favourite one with the French writers of 
the period. There could not have been a more natural occa- 
sion for violent republicanism, or any kind of revolutionar 

violence, to display itself, if Carrel had been the fanatic which 
it is often supposed that all radical reformers must be. But 
we find no republicanism in this book, no partisanship of any 
kind; the book is almost too favourable to the Stuarts; there 
is hardly anything in it which might not have been written by 
a clear-sighted and reflecting person of any of the political 
parties which divide the present day. But we find instead, in 
every page, distinct evidence of a thoroughly practical mind : 
a mind which looks out, in every situation, for the causes 
which were actually operating, discerns them with sagacity, 
sees what they must have produced, what could have been done 
to modify them, and how far they were practically misunder- 
stood: a statesman, judging of statesmen by placing himself 
in their circumstances, and seeing what they could have done; 
not by the rule and square of some immutable theory of muta- 
ble things, nor by that most fallacious test for estimating men’s 
actions, the rightness or wrongness of their speculative views. 
If Carrel had done nothing else, he would have shown by this 
book that he too, like Mirabeau, was not a man of formulas; 
no pre-established doctrine as to how things must be, ever pre- 
vented him from seeing them as they were. “ Everywhere and 
at all times,” says he, “ it is the wants of the time which have 
created the conventions called political principles, and those 
principles have always been pushed aside by those wants.” ‘* All 
questions as to forms of government,” he says in another place, 
“‘ have their data in the condition of society, and nowhere else.” 
The whole spirit of the new historical school is in these two 
sentences. ‘he great character by which Carrel’s book differs 
from all other histories of the time with which we are acquainted 
is, that in it alone are we led to understand and account for all 
the vicissitudes of the time, from the ebb and flow of public 
opinion ; the causes of which, his own practical sagacity, and a 
Frenchman’s experience of turbulent times, enabled Carrel to 
perceive and interpret with a truth and power that must strike 
every competent judge who compares his short book with the 
long books of other people. And we may here notice, as an 
example of the superiority of French historical literature to 
ours, that, of the most interesting period in the English annals, 
the period of the Stuarts, France has produced, within a very 
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few years too, the best, the second best, and the third best 
history. The best is this of Carrel: the second best is the 
unfinished work of M. Guizot, his History of the English 
Revolution, which, it is said, he is now completing: the third 
in merit is M. Mazure’s History of the Revolution of 1688, a 
work of much greater detail, and less extensive views, but 
which has brought much new information from Barillon’s 
papers and elsewhere, is unexceptionable as to impartiality, and 
on the whole a highly valuable accession to the literature of 
English history. 

The style of the Histoire de la Contre-Révolution, according 
to M. Nisard, did not give Carrel the reputation he afterwards 
acquired as a master of expression. But we agree with M. 
Nisard, a most competent judge, and a severe critic of his 
contemporaries (witness his criticisms on Victor Hugo and La- 
martine, inserted in this Review), in thinking this judgment of 
the French public erroneous. We already recognise in this 
early performance, the pen which was afterwards compared to 
a sword’s point (i/ semblait écrire avec une pointe dacier). It 
goes clean and sharp to the very heart of the thing to be said, 
says it without ornament or periphrasis, or phrases of any 
kind, and in nearly the fewest words in which so much could 
be told. The style cuts the meaning into the mind as with 
an edge of steel. It wants the fertility of fancy which Carrel 
afterwards displayed ; an indispensable quality to a writer of 
the first rank, but one which, in spite of the authority of 
Quintilian, we believe to be, oftener than is supposed, the last 
rather than the first quality which such writers acquire. The 
grand requisite of good writing is, to have something to say: 
to attain this, is becoming more and more the grand effort of 
all minds of any power, which embark in literature; and im- 
portant truths, at least in human nature and life, seldom reveal 
themselves but to minds which are found equal to the secondary 
task of ornamenting those truths, when they have leisureto attend 
toit. A mind which has all natural human feelings, which draws 
its ideas fresh from realities, and, like ali first-rate minds, varies 
and multiplies its points of view, gathers as it goes illustra- 
tions and analogies from all nature. So was it with Carrel. 
The fashion of the day, when he began, was picturesqueness of 
style, and that was what the imitative minds were all straining 
for. Carrel, who wrote from himself and not from imitation, 
put into his style first what was in himself first, the intellect 
of a great writer. The other half of the character, the imagi- 
native half, came to maturity somewhat later, and was first 
decidedly recognized in the » Dawe on the War in Spain, which, 
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as we have already said, were published in the Revue Francaise, 
a periodical on the plan of the English reviews, to which 
nearly all the most philosophical minds in France contributed, 
and which was carried on for several years with first-rate 
ability. 

The editor of this review was M. Guizot. That Guizot and 
Carrel should for a time be found not only fighting under the 
same banner, but publishing in the same periodical organ, is a 
fact characteristic of the fusion of parties and opinions which 
had by this time taken place to oppose the progress of the 
counter-revolution. 

The victory in Spain had put the royalists in complete posses- 
sion of the powers of government. ‘The elections of 1824 had 
given them, and their septennial act secured to them fora period, 
their chambre des trois cents, so called from the 300 feudalists, 
or creatures of the feudalists, who, with about 100 more 
moderate royalists and sixteen liberals of different shades, 
made up the whole chamber. [t is for history, already familiar 
with the frantic follies of this most unteachable party, to 
relate all they did, or attempted; the forty millions sterling 
which they voted into their own pockets under the name of 
compensation to the emigrants; their law of sacrilege, worthy 
of the bigotry of the middle ages ; the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits, the putting down of the Lancasterian schools, and 
throwing all the minor institutions of education (they did not 
yet openly venture upon the Universities) into the hands of 
the priests. The madmen thought they could force back Ca- 
tholicism upon a people, of whom the educated classes, although 
not, as they are sometimes represented, hostile to religion, but 
on the contrary decidedly disposed to a religion of some sort 
or other, had for ever bidden adieu to that form of it, and could 
as easily have been made Hindoos or Mussulmans as Roman 
Catholics, All that bribery could do was to make hypocrites, 
and of these (some act of hypocrisy being a condition of pre- 
ferment) there were many edifying examples ; among others, 
M. Dupin, now President of the Chamber of Deputies, who, 
soon after the accession of Charles the Tenth, devoutly followed 
the Hoste in a precession to St Acheul. If our memory 
deceive us not, Marshal Soult was another of these illustrious 
converts; he became one of Charles the Tenth’s Peers, and 
wanted only to have been his minister too, to have made him 
the Sunderland of the French 1688. 

In the meantime laws were prepared against the remaining 
liberties of France, and against the institutions dearest to 
the people, of those which the Revolution had given. Not 
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content with an almost periodical censorship on the news- 
pepe press, the faction proposed rigid restraints upon the 
publication even of books below a certain size. A law also 
was framed to re-establish primogeniture and entails, among a 
nation which universally believes that the family affections, on 
the strength of which it justly values itself, depend upon the 
observance of equal justice in families, and would not survive 
the revival of the unnatural preference for the eldest son. 
These laws passed the Chamber of Deputies amidst the most 
violent storm of public opinion which had been known in 
France since the Revolution. The Chamber of Peers, faithful 
to its mission as the Conservative branch of the Constitution, 
rejected them. M. de Villcle felt the danger, but a will more 
impetuous and a judgment weaker than his own, compelled 
him to advance. He created (or more properly the Kin 
created) a batch of sixty-six Peers, and dissolved the 
Chamber. 

But affairs had greatly altered since the elections of 1824. 
By the progress, not only of disgust at the conduct of the 
faction, but of a presentiment of the terrible crisis to which it 
was about to lead, the whole of the new aristocracy had now 
gone over to the people. Not only they, but the more reason- 
able portion of the old aristocracy, the moderate royalist party, 
headed by Chateaubriand and represented by the Journal des 
Débats, had early separated themselves from the counter- 
revolutionary faction of which M. de Villéle was the unwilling 
instrument. Both these bodies, and the popular party, now 
greatly increased in strength even among the electors, knit 
themselves in one compact mass to overthrow the Villéle 
Ministry. The society Aide-toz, in which even M. Guizot acted 
a conspicuous part, and composed mainly of the most ener- 
getic young men of the popular party, conducted the corres- 
resent and organised the machinery for the elections. A 
arge majority was returned hostile to the ministry: they were 
forced to retire, and the King had to submit to a ministry of 
moderate royalists, commonly called, from its most influential 
member, the Martignac Ministry. 

The short interval of eighteen months, during which this 
ministry lasted, was the brightest period which France has 
known since the Revolution: for a reason which well merits 
attention ; those who had the real power in the country, the 
men of property and the men of talent, had not the power at 
the Tuileries, nor any near prospect of having it. It is the 
grievous misfortune of France, that being still new to consti- 
tutional ideas and institutions, she has never known what it 
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was to have a fair government, one in which there was not one 
law for the party in power and another law for its opponents. 
The French government is not a constitutional government, 
it is a despotism limited by a Parliament ; whatever party can 
et the executive into its hands, and induce a majority of the 
hamber to support it, does practically whatever it pleases ; 
hardly anything that it can be guilty of towards its opponents 
alienates its supporters, unless they fear that they are them- 
selves marked out to be the next victims; and even the 
trampled-upon minority fixes its hopes not upon limiting 
arbitrary power, but upon becoming the stronger party and 
tyrannizing in itsturn. It is to the eternal honour of Carrel 
that he, and he almost alone, in a subsequent period far less 
favourable than that of which we are speaking, recognized the 
great principle of which all parties had more than ever lost 
sight ;—saw that this, above all, was what his country wanted ; 
unfurled the banner of equal justice and equal protection 
to all opinions, bore it bravely aloft in weal and woe over the 
stormy seas on which he was cast, and when he sunk, sunk 
with it flying. It was too late. A revolution had intervened ; 
and even those who suffered from tyranny, had learnt to hope 
for relief from revolution, and not from law or opinion. But 
during the Martignac Ministry, all parties were equally afraid 
of, and would have made equal sacrifices to avert, a convulsion. 
The idea gained ground, and appeared to be becoming general, 
of building up in France for the first time a government of 
law. It was known that the King was wedded to the counter- 
revolutionary party, and that without a revolution the powers 
of the executive would never be at the disposal of the new 
aristocracy of wealth, or of the men of talent who had put 
themselves at the head of it. But they had the command of the 
legislature, and they used the power which they had, to reduce 
within bounds that which they could not hope to have. For 
the first time it became the object of the first speculative and 
practical politicians in France, to limit the powers of the 
executive; to erect barriers of opinion, and barriers of law, 
which it should not be able to overpass, and which should 
ive the citizen that protection which he had never yet had in 
rance, against the tyranny of the magistrate: to form, as it 
was often expressed, /es meurs constitutionnelles, the habits and 
feelings of a free government, and establish in France, what 
is the greatest political blessing we enjoy in England, the 
national feeling of respect and obedience to the law. 
Nothing could seem more hopeful than the progress which 
France was making, under the Martignac Ministry, towards 
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this great improvement. The discussions of the press, and the 
teachings of the able men who headed the Opposition, espe- 
cially the Doctrinaires (as they were called), M. Royer 
Collard, the Duc de Broglie, M. Guizot, and their followers, 
who then occupied the front rank of the popular party, were by 
degrees working the salutary feelings of a constitutional 
government into the public mind. But they had barely time 
to penetrate the surface. The same madness which hurled 
James the Second from his throne was now fatal to Charles the 
Tenth. In an evil hour for France, unless England one day 
repay her the debt which she unquestionably owes her for the 
Reform Bill, the promise of this auspicions moment was 
blighted; the Martignac Ministry was dismissed, a set of 
furious émigrés were appointed, and a new general election 
having brought a majority still more hostile to them, the 
famous Ordonnances were issued, and the Bourbon Monarchy 
was swept from the face of the earth. 

We have called the event which necessitated the Revolution 
of July, a misfortune to France. We wish earnestly to think 
it otherwise. Butifin some forms that revolution has brought 
immense good to France, in many it has brought unspeakable ill. 
Among the evils which it has done we select two of the greatest 
and most permanent: it stopped the progress of the French 
people towards recognizing the necessity of equal law, and a 
strict definition of the powers of the magistrate: and it puta 
stop, or nearly so, to the literary and philosophic movement 
which had commenced. 

On the fall of the old aristocracy, the new oligarchy came 
at once into power. ‘They did not all get places, only because 
there were not places for all. But there was a large abun- 
dance, and they rushed upon them like tigers upon their prey. 
No precaution was taken by the people against this new 
enemy. The discussions of the press in the years preceding, 
confined as they had been both by public opinion and b 
severe legal penalties, strictly within the Jimits of the Charter, 
had not made familiar to the public mind the necessity of an 
extended suffrage; and the minds even of enlightened men, as 
we can testify from our own knowledge, at the time of the 
formation of the new government, were in a state of the utmost 
obtuseness on the subject. The eighty thousand electors had 
hitherto been on the side of the people, and nobody seemed to see 
any reason why this should not continue to be the case. The 
oligarchy of wealth was thus allowed quietly to instal itself; 
its leaders, and the men of literary talent who were its writers 
and orators, became ministers, or expectant ministers, and no 
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longer sought to limit the power which was henceforth to be 
their own; by degrees, even, as others attempted to limit it, 
they violated in its defence one after another every salutary 

rinciple of freedom which they had themselves laboured to 
implant in the popular mind. They reckoned, and the event 
shews that they could safely reckon, upon the King whom they 
had set up; that he would see his interest in keeping a strict 
alliance with them. There was no longer any rival power 
interested in limiting that of the party in office. There were 
the people; but the people could not make themselves felt in 
the legislature ; and attempts at insurrection, until the resis- 
tance becomes thoroughly national, a government is always 
strong enough to put down. There was the aristocracy of 
talent : and the course was adopted of buying off these with a 
portion of the spoil. One of the most deplorable effects of the 
new government of France, is the profligate immorality which 
itis industriously spreading among the ablest and most accom- 
planed of the youth. All the arts of corruption which Napo- 
eon exercised towards the dreg’s of the revolution, are put in 
practice by the present ruler upon the é/ite of France : and few 
are they that resist. Some rushed headlong from the first, 
and met the bribers half way ; others held out for a time, but 
their virtue failed them as things grew more desperate, and as 
they grew more hungry. Every man of literary reputation who 
will sell himself to the government, is gorged with places and 
loaded with decorations. Every rising young man of the least 
promise is lured and courted to the same dishonourable distinc- 
tion. ‘Those who resist the seduction must be proof against 
every temptation which is strongest on a French mind: for 
the vanity, which is the bad side of the national sociability 
and love of sympathy, makes the French, of all others, the 
people who are the most eager for distinction, and as there is 
no national respect for birth, and but little for w:alth, almost 
the only adventitious distinctions are those which the govern- 
ment can confer. Accordingly the pursuits of intellect, but 
lately so ardently engaged in, are almost abandoned; no en- 
thusiastic crowds now throng the lecture-room; M. Guizot has 
left his professor’s chair and his historical speculations, and 
would fain be the Sir Robert Peel of France; M. Thiers is 
trying to be the Canning ; M. Cousin and M. Villemain have 
ceased to lecture, have ceased even to publish; M. de Barante 
isan ambassador ; Tanneguy Duchatel, instead of expounding 
Ricardo, and making his profound speculations known where 
they are more needed than in any other country in Europe, 
was a Minister of Commerce who dared not act upon his own 
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rinciples, and is waiting to be so again ; the press which so 
fately teemed with books of history and philosophy, now 
scarcely produces one, and the young men who could have 
written them are either placemen or gaping place-hunters, 
disgusting the well-disposed of all parties by their avidity, and 
their open defiance of even the pretence of principle. Are we 
wrong in saying that the July Revolution has been a misfortune 
to France? 
Carrel was exposed to the same temptations with other 
young men of talent, but we claim no especial merit for him in 
aving resisted them. Immediately after the revolution, in 
which, as already observed, hetooka distinguished part, he was 
sent by the government on an important mission to the West : 
on his return he found himself gazetted for a prefecture ; 
which at that time he might honestly have itt & as many 


others did whom the conduct of the government afterwards 
forced to retire. Carrel used sportively to say that if he had 
been offered a regiment, he perhaps could not have found in 
his heart to refuse. But he declined the prefecture, and took 
his post as editor and chief writer of the National, which he had 
founded a few months before the revolution, in conjunction 
with MM. Mignet and Thiers, but which M. Thiers had con- 


ducted until he and M. Mignet got into place. Carrel now 
assumed the management: and from this time his rise was rapid 
to that place in the eye of the public which made him, at one 
period, the most conspicuous person in France. Never was 
there an eminence better merited ; and we have now to tell 
how he acquired it, and how he used it. 

It was by no trick, no compliance with any prevailing fashion 
or prejudice, that Carrel became the leading figure in politics 
on the popularside. It was by the ascendancy of character 
and talents, legitimately exercised, in a position for which he 
was more fitted than any other man of his age, and of which 
he at once entered into the true character and applied it to its 
practical use. From this time we are to consider Carrel not as 
a literary man, but as a politician, and his writings are to be 
judged by the laws of popular oratory. ‘‘ Carrel,” says M. 
Nisard, “ was a writer, only for want of having an active career 
fit to occupy all his faculties. He never sought to make 
himself a name in literature. Writing was to him a means of 
impressing, under the form ef doctrines, his own practical aims 
upon the minds of those whom he addressed. In his view, 
the model of a writer was a man of action relating his acts: 
Cesar in his Commentaries, Bonaparte in his Memoirs: he 
held that one ought to write either after having acted, or as a 
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mode of action, when there is no other mode effectual or allow- 
able. Ata later period his notion was modified, or rather 
enlarged;” and he recognized, that there is not only action upon 
the outward world, there is also action upon the spiritual world 
of thought and feeling, the action of the artist, the preacher, 
and the philosopher. ‘Thus completed,” says M. Nisard, 
“ Carrel’s idea is the best theory of the art of composition :” as 
indeed it is; and it was the secret of Carrel’s success. ‘‘ He 
who has a passion stronger than the love of literary reputa- 
tion, and who writes only to inspire others with the same ; 
such a man, proceeding upon the simple idea that the pen 
should be a mere instrument, will write we// from the com- 
mencement ; and if he has instinct, which only means, a turn 
of mind conformable to the genius of his nation, he may 
become a writer of the first rank without even considering 
himself to be a writer.” 

Of his eminence as a writer, there is but one opinion in 
France, there can be but one among competent judges in any 


country. Already, from the time of his Essays on the War in 
Spain, ‘nothing mediocre had issued from his pen.” In the 
various papers, literary or political, which he published in 
different periodical works, ‘that quality of painting by words, 


which had been seen almost with surprise in his articles on 
Spain, shines forth in nearly every sentence. But let there be 
nomistake. It was not some art or mystery of effect ; in which 
Carrel had grown more dexterous; his expression had become 
mote graphic only because his thoughts had become clearer, 
of a loftier order, and more completely his own, He has this 
in common with the great writers, that he proportions his style 
to his ideas, and can be simple and unpretending in his language 
when his thoughts are of a kind which do not require that 
Reason, to express them, should call in the aid of Imagination. 
To apply to all things indiscriminately a certain gift of bril- 
liancy which one is conscious of, and for which one has been 
praised, is not genius, any more than flinging epigrams about 
on all occasions is wit.” 

* All the qualities,” continues M. Nisard, “which Carrel 
possessed from his first taking up the pen, with this additional 
gift, which came the last, only because there had not been 
before any sufficient occasion to call it out, burst forth in the 
polémique of the National with a splendour which to any can- 
did person it must appear hardly possible to exaggerate. For 
who can be ungrateful to a talent which even those who feared, 
admired ; whether they really feared it less than they pretended, 
or that in France, people are never so much afraid of talent as 
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to forego the pleasure of admiring it. I shall not hesitate to 
affirm that from 1831 to 1834, the National, considered merely 
as a monument of political literature, is the most original 
production of the nineteenth century.” ‘This from so sober a 
judge, and in an age and country which has produced Paul 
Louis Courier, is, we may hope, sufficient. 

Both M. Littré and M. Nisard compare Carrel’s political 
writings, as literary productions, to the letters of Junius; 
though M. Nisard gives greatly the superiority to Carrel. But 
the comparison itself is an injustice to him. There never was 
anything less like popular oratory, than those polished but stiff 
and unnatural productions; where every cadence seems pre- 
determined, and the writer knows the place of every Galesé: 
quent word in the sentence, before he finally determines on the 
first. The Orations of Demosthenes, though even Demos- 
thenes could not have extemporized them, are but the ideal 
and unattainable perfection of extemporaneous speaking : but 
Apollo himself could not have spoken the Letters of Junius, 
without pausing at the end of every sentence to arrange the 
next. A piece of mere painting, hke any other work of art, 
may be finished by a succession of touches: but when spirit 
speaks to spirit, not in order to please but to incite, every- 
thing must seem to come from one impulse, from a soul en- 
grossed for the moment with one feeling. It seemed so with 
Carrel, because it was so. ‘‘ Unlike Paul Louis Courier,” 
says M. Littré, “ who hesitated at a word, Carrel never hesi- 
tated at a sentence ;” and he could speak, whenever called 
upon, in the same style in which he wrote. His style has that 
breadth, which, in literature, as in other works of art, shows 
that the artist has a character—that some conceptions and some 
feelings predominate in his mind over others. Its fundamental 
pap is that which M. Littré has well characterized, da stireté 

e [expression : it goes straight home; the right word is always 
found, and never seems to be sought: words are never want- 
ing to his thoughts, and never pass before them. ‘* L’expres- 
sion” (we will not spoil by translation M. Littré’s finely chosen 
phraseology) “ arrivait toujours abondante comme la pensée, 
si pleime et si abondante elle-méme;” ‘and if one is not 
conscious of the labour of a writer retouching carefully every 
passage, one is conscious of a vigorous inspiration, which 
endows everything with movement, form, and colour, and 
casts in one and the same mould the style and the thought.” 

It would have been a solecism in Carrel’s idea of journalism, 
for the writer to remain behind a curtain. The English idea of 
a newspaper, as a sort of impersonal thing, coming from nobody 
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knows where, the readers never thinking of the writer, nor 
caring whether he thinks what he writes, as long as they think 
what he writes ;—this would not have done for Carrel, nor been 
consistent with his objects. The opposite idea already to some 
extent prevailed in France; newspapers were often written in, 
and had occasionally been edited, by political characters, but 
no political character had ever yet made itself by a newspaper. 
Carrel did so. ‘To say that during the years of his manage- 
ment Carrel conducted the National—would give an insufficient 
idea. The National was Carrel; it was as much himself as 
was his conversation, as could have been his speeches in the 
Chamber, or his acts as a public functionary. “ The National,” 
says M. Littré, “ was a personification of Armand Carrel ; and, 
if the journal gave expression to the thoughts, the impulses, 
the passions, of the writer, the writer in his turn was always 
on the breach, prepared to defend, at the peril of his life or 
of his liberty, what he had said in the journal.” 

He never separated himself from his newspaper. He never 
considered the newspaper one thing and himself another. What 
was said by a newspaper to a newspaper, he considered as said 
by a man to a man, and acted accordingly. He never said any- 
thing in his paper, to or of any man, which he would not have 
both dared and thought it right to say personally and in his 
presence. He insisted upon being treated in the same way ; 
and generally was so; thongh the necessity in which he 
thought himself of repelling insult, had involved him in two 
duels before his last fatal one. Where danger was to be in- 
curred in resisting arbitrary power, he was always the first to 
seck it: he never hesitated to throw down the gauntlet to the 
government, challenging it to try upon him any outrage which 
it was meditating against the liberty or the safety of the 
citizen. Nor was this a mere bravado; no one will think it 
so, who knows how unscrupulous are all French governments, 
how prone to act from irritated vanity more than trom calcula- 
tion, and how likely to commit an imprudence rather than 
acknowledge a defeat. Carrel thwarted a nefarious attempt of 
the Périer ministry to establish the practice of incarcerating 
writers previously to trial. The thing had been already done 
in several instances, when Carrel, in a calm and well-reasoned 
article, which he signed with his name, demonstrated its ille- 
gality, and declared that if it was attempted in his own case 
he would, at the peril of his life, oppose force to force. This 
produced its effect: the illegality was not repeated ; Carrel 
was prosecuted for his article, pleaded his own cause, and was 
acquitted; as on every subsequent occasion when the paper 
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was prosecuted and he defended it in person before a jury. 
The National, often prosecuted, was never condemned but once, 
when, by a miserable quibble, the cause was taken from the 
jury to be tried by the court alone; and once again before the 
Chamber of Peers, an occasion which was made memorable by 
the spirit with which Carrel spoke out in the face of the 
tribunal which was sitting to judge him, what all France thinks 
of one of the most celebrated of its proceedings, the trial and 
condemnation of Marshal Ney. Nothing on this occasion 
could have saved Carrel from a heavy fine or a long imprison- 
ment, had not a member of the Chamber itself, General Excel- 
mans, hurried away as by an irresistible impulse, risen up in 
his place, acknowledged the sentiment, and repeated it. 

Without these manifestations of spirit and intrepidity, 
Carrel, however he might have been admired as a writer, could 
not have acquired his great influence as a man; nor been 
enabled without imputation on his courage, to keep aloof from 
the more violent proceedings of his party, and discountenance 
as he steadily did, all premature attempts to carry their point 
by N= po force. 

hatever may have been Carrel’s individual opinions, he did 

not, in the National, begin by being a republican ; he was willing 
to give the new chief magistrate a fair trial; nor was it until 
that personage had quarreiled with Lafayette, driven Dupont 
de Eure and Laffitte from office, and called Casimir Périer 
to his councils for the avowed purpose of turning back the 
movement, that Carrel hoisted republican colours. Long 
before this the symptoms of what was coming had been so 
evident, as to embitter the last moments of Benjamin Constant, 
if not, as was generally believed, to shorten his. existence. 
The new oligarchy had declaréd, both by their words and their 
deeds, that they had conquered for themselves, and not for the 
people: and the King had shewn his determination that 
through them he would govern, that he would make himself 
necessary to them, and be a despot, using them and rewarding 
them as his tools. It was the position which the King as- 
sumed as the head of the oligarchy, which made Carrel a 
republican. He was no fanatic, to care about a name, and he 
was too essentially practical in his turn of mind to fight for a 
mere abstract principle. The object of his declaration of 
republicanism was a thoroughly practical one—to strike at the 
ringleader of the opposite party ; and, if it were impossible to 
overthrow him, to do what was possible—to deprive him of the 
support of opinion. 

vents have decided against Carrel, and it is easy, judging 
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after the fact, to pronounce that the position he took up was 
not a wise one. We do not contend that it was so, but we do 
contend, that he might think it so, with very little disparage- 
ment to his judgment. 

On what ground is it that some of the best writers and thinkers, 
in free countries, have recommended kingly government—have 
stood up for constitutional royalty as the best form of a free 
constitution, or at least one which, where it exists, no rational 
person would wish to disturb? On one ground only, and on 
one condition :—that a constitutional monarch does not himself 
govern, does not exercise his own will in governing, but con- 
fines himself to appointing responsible ministers, and even in 
that, does but ascertain and give effect to the national will. 
When this condition is observed—and it is, on the whole, faith- 
fully observed in our own country—it is asked, and very reason- 
ably, what more could be expected fromarepublic ? and where 
is the benefit which would be gained by opening the highest 
office in the state, the only place which carries with it the 
most tempting part of power, the show of it, as a prize to be 
scrambled for by every ambitious and turbulent spirit, who is 
willing to keep the community, for his benefit, in the mean 
turmoil of a perpetual canvass? These are the arguments 
used; they are, in the present state of society, unanswera- 
ble; and we should not say a word for Carrel, if the French 
government bore, or ever had borne, the most distant re- 
semblance to this idea of constitutional royalty. But it never 
did: no French king ever confined himself within the limits 
which the best friends of constitutional monarchy allow to be 
indispensable to its innocuousness : it is always the king, and not 
his ministers, that governs ; and the power of an English king 
would appear to hia Philippe a mere mockery of royalty. 
Now, if the king was to be his own minister, it appeared to 
Carrel absolutely necessary that he should be a responsible 
one. ‘The principle of a responsible executive appeared to him 
too all-important to be sacrificed. As the king would not con- 
tent himself with being king, there must, instead of a king, be 
a removable and accountable magistrate. 

As for the dangers of a republic, we should carry back our 
minds to the period which followed the Three Days, and to 
the impression made on all Europe by the heroism, tie purity, 
the gentleness, and chivalrous generosity, displayed at that 
time by the populace of Paris—and ask ourselves whether it 
was inexcusable to have hoped everything from a people, of 
whom the very lowest ranks could thus act? a people too, 
among whom, out of a few large towns, there is little indi- 
gence ; where almost every one has his piece of land, where 
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there are more landed properties than there are grown-up men 
in the country, and where, by a natural consequence, the 
respect for the right of property amounts to a superstition? If 
among such a people there could be danger in republicanism, 
Carrel saw greater dangers, which could only be averted by 
republicanism. He saw the whole continent armed, and ready 
at a moment’s notice to pour into France from all sides. He 
thought, and it was the principal mistake which he committed, 
that this collision could not be averted; and he thought, 
which was no mistake, that if it came, nothing would enable 
France to bear the brunt of it, but that which had carried her 
through it before, intense popular enthusiasm. This was im- 
possible with Louis Philippe: and if a levy en masse was to be 
again required of all citizens, it must be in a cause which 
should be worth fighting for, a cause in which all should feel 
that they had an equal stake. 

These were the reasons which made Carrel declare for a 
republic. All of them are, no doubt, refuted by the fact, that 
the public mind was not ripe for a republic, and would not 
have it. It would have been better, doubtless, instead of the 
republican standard, to have raised, as Carrel afterwards did, 
that of a large parliamentary reform. But the public as yet 
were still less prepared to join in this demand than in the 
other. A republic would have brought this among other 
things, and although, by professing republicanism, there was 
danger of alarming the timid, there was the advantage of being 
able to appeal to a feeling already general and deeply rooted, 
the national aversion to the principle of hereditary privileges. 
The force of this aversion was clearly seen, when it extorted 
even from Louis Philippe the abolition of the hereditary peer- 
age: and in choosing a point of attack which put this feeling 
on his side, Carrel did not show himself a bad tactician. 

Nor was it so clear at that time that the public mind was 
not ripe. Opinion advances _— in times of revolution ; 
at the time of which we speak, it had set in rapidly in the 
direction of what was called “ the movement;” and the mani- 
festation of public feeling at the funeral of General Lamarque 
in June 1832, was such, that many competent judges think it 
must have been yielded to, and the King must have changed 
his policy, but for the unfortunate collision which occurred on 
that day between the people and the troops, which produced a 
conflict that lasted two days, and led to the memorable 
ordonnance placing Paris under martial law. On this 
occasion the responsible editor of the National was tried 
on a capital charge for an article of Carrel’s, published 
just before the conflict, and construed as an instigation to 
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rebellion. He was acquitted not only of the capital, but of the 
minor offence ; and it was proved on the trial, from an official 
report of General Pajol, the officer in command, that the con- 
flict began on the side of the military, who attacked the people 
because an attempt was made to change the course of the pro- 
cession, and carry Lamarque’s remains to the Pantheon. But, 
the battle once begun, many known republicans had joined in 
it; they had fought with desperation, and the blame was gene- 
rally thrown upon them; from this time the fear of émeutes 
spread among the trading classes, and they rallied round the 
throne of Louis Philippe. 

Though the tide now decidedly turned in favour of the party 
of resistance, and the moderate opposition headed by M. Odilon 
Barrot and M. Mauguin lost almost all its supporters, the 
republican opposition continued for some time longer to in- 
crease in strength : and Carrel, becoming more and more indis- 
putably at the head of it, rose in influence, and became more 
and more an object of popular attention. 

It was in the autumn of 1833 that we first saw Carrel. He 
was then at the height of his reputation, and prosperity had 
shed upon him, as it oftenest does upon the strongest minds, 
only its best influences. An extract from a letter written soon 
after will convey in its freshness the impression which he then 
communicated to an English observer :— 

_ 1 knew Carrel as the most powerful journalist in France, 
sole manager of a paper which, while it keeps aloof from all 
coterie influence, and from the actively revolutionary part of the 
republican body, has for some time been avowedly republican ; 
and I knew that he was considered a vigorous, energetic man 
of action, who would always have courage and conduct in an. 
emergency. Knowing thus much of him, I was ushered into 
the National office, where | found six or seven of the innumer- 
able redacteurs who belong to a French paper, tall, dark-haired 
men, with formidable moustaches (which many of the republicans 
have taken to wearing), and looking fiercely republican. Carrel 
was not there; and after waiting some time, I was introduced 
to a slight young man, with extremely polished manners, 
no moustaches at all, and apparently fitter for a drawing- 
room than a camp; this was the commander-in-chief of those 
formidable-looking champions. But it was impossible to be 
five minutes in his company without perceiving that he was 
accustomed to ascendancy, and so accustomed as not to feel it. 
Instead of that eagerness and impetuosity which one finds in 
most Frenchmen, his manner is extremely deliberate: without 
any affectation, he speaks in a sort of measured cadence, and 
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in a manner of which the words “ quiet emphasis” are more 
characteristic than of any man I know: there is the same quiet 
emphasis in his writings:—a man singularly free, if we may 
trust appearances, from self-consciousness ; simple, graceful, 
almost infantinely playful, as they all say, when he is among 
his intimates, and indeed [| could see that myself; and com- 
bining perfect self-reliance with the most unaffected modesty ; 
always pursuing a path of his own (“‘ Je n’aime pas,” said he to 
me one day, “ &@ marcher en troupeau”), occupying a midway 
position, facing one way towards the supporters of monarchy 
and an aristocratic limitation of the suffrage, with whom he 
will have no compromise, on the other towards the extreme 
republicans, who have anti-property doctrines, and instead of 
his United States republic, want a republic de da fagon de la 
Convention, with something like a dictatorship in their own 
hands. He calls himself a Conservative Republican (opinion 
républicaine conservatrice) ; not but that he sees plainly that the 
present constitution of society admits of many improvements, 
but he thinks they can only take place gradually, or at least 
that philosophy has not yet matured them; and he would 
rather hold back than accelerate the political revolution which 
he thinks inevitable, in order to leave time for ripening those 
great questions, chiefly affecting the constitution of property 
and the condition of the working classes, which would press 
for a solution if a revolution were to take place. As for him- 
self, he says that he is not un homme spécial, that his métier de 
journaliste engrosses him too much to enable him to study, and 
that he is profoundly ignorant of much upon which he would 
have to decide if he were in power; and could do nothing but 

- bring together a body genuinely representative of the people, 
and assist in carrying into execution the dictates of their united 
wisdom. ‘This is modest enough in the man who would cer- 
tainly be President of the Republic if there were a republic 
within five years, and the extreme party did not get the upper 
hand. He seems to know well what he does know: I have 
met with no such views of the French Revolution in any book, 
as I have heard from him.” 

This is a first impression, but it has been confirmed by all 
that we afterwards saw and learned. Of all distinguished 
Frenchmen whom we have known, Carrel, in manner, an- 
swered most to Coleridge’s definition of the manner of 
a gentleman, that which shows respect to others in such a 
way as implies an equally habitual and secure reliance on 
their respect to yourself. Carrel’s manner was not of the self- 
asserting kind, like that of many of the most high-bred French- 
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men, who succeed perfectly in producing the effect they desire, 
but who seem to be desiring it: Carrel seemed néver to concern 
himself about it, but to trust to what he was, for what he would 
appear to be. This had not always been the case, and we learn 
from M. Nisard, that in the time of his youth and obscurity he 
was sensitive as to the consideration shown him, and susceptible 
of offence. It was not in this only that he was made better by 
being better appreciated. Unlike vulgar minds, whose faults, 
says M. Nisard, “‘ augment in proportion as their talents obtain 
them indulgence, it was evident to all his friends that his faults 
diminished, in proportion as his brilliant qualities, and the cele- 
brity they gave him, increased.” 

One of the qualities which we were most struck with in 
Carrel was his modesty. It was not that common modesty, 
which is but the negation of arrogance and overweening preten- 
sion. It was the higher modesty, of which that is but a small 
part. It was the modesty of one who knows accurately what 
he is, and what he is equal to, never attempts anything which 
requires qualities that he has not, and admires and values no 
less, and more if it be reasonable to do so, the things which he 
cannot do, than those which he can. It was most unaffectedly 
that he disclaimed all mastery of the details of politics. [ 
understand, he said, the principles of a representative govern- 
ment. But, he said, and we believe him to have sincerely 
thought, that when once a genuinely representative legis- 
lature should have been assembled, his function would be 
at an end. It would belong to more instructed men, he 
thought, to make laws for France; he could at most be of use 
in defending her from attack, and in making her laws obeyed. 
In this Carrel did himself less than justice, for though he was 
not, as he truly said, un homme spécial, though he had not sys- 
tematically studied political economy or jurisprudence, no man 
ever had a greater gift of attaching to himself men of special 
acquirements, or could discern more surely what man was fit 
for what thing. And that is the exact quality wanted in the 
head of an administration. Like Mirabeau, Carrel had a natu- 
ral gift for being Prime Minister; like Mirabeau, he could 
make men of all sorts, even foreigners, and men who did not 
think themselves inferior to him but only different, feel that 
they could have been loyal to him—that they could have served 
him and followed him in life and death, and marched under his 
orders wherever he chose to lead: sure, with him, of being 
held worth whatever they were worth, of having their counsels 
listened to by an ear capable of appreciating them, of having 
the post assigned to them for which they were fittest, and a 
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commander to whom they could trust for bringing them off in 
any embarrassment in which he could ever engage them. 

Shortly after we first knew Carrel, we had an opportunity of 
judging him in one of the most trying situations in which the 
leading organ of a movement party could be placed; and the 
manner in which he conducted himself in it, gave us the exalted 
idea which we never afterwards lost, both of his nobleness of 
character and of his eminent talents as a political leader. 

A small and extreme section of the republican body, com- 
posed of men, some of them highly accomplished, many of 
them pure in purpose and full of courage and enthusiasm, but 
without that practicalness which distinguished Carrel,—more 
highly endowed with talent for action, than with judgment 
for it,—had formed themselves into a society, which placed 
itself in communication with the discontented of the labouring 
classes, and got under their command the greater part of the 
insurrectionary strength of the party.* ‘These men raised the 
cry of social reform, and a modification of the constitution of 
property,—ideas which the St Simonians had set afloat, in con- 
nexion with a definite scheme, and with speculative views the 
most just and enlarged that had ever been connected with 


Utopianism, and having no fault whatever except that they 
were impracticable: but these republicans had no definite 





* The following extract from the letter already quoted, contains a picture of 
one of the most remarkable of these men. We have no reason to believe that he 
is a specimen of the rest, for he is as completely an individual as Carrel: —“ A man 
whose name is energy ; who cannot ask you the commonest question but in so de- 
cided a manner that he makes you start: a man who impresses you with a sense of 
irresistible power and indomitable will; you might fancy him an incarnation of 
Satan, if he were your enemy or the enemy of your party, and if you had not asso- 
ciated with him and seen how full of sweetness and amiableness and gentleness he 
is. ... + His notion of duty is that of a Stoic; he conceives it as something 
quite infinite, and having nothing whatever to do with happiness, something im- 
measurably above it: a kind of half Manichean in his views of the universe: ac- 
cording to him, man’s life consists of one perennial and intense struggle against the 
principle of evil, which but for that struggle would wholly overwhelm him: genera- 
tion after generation carries on this battle, with little success as yet ; he believes in 
perfectibility and progressiveness, but thinks that hitherto progress has consisted 
only in removing some of the impediments to good, not in realizing the good 
itself: that, nevertheless, the only satisfaction which man can realize for himself is 
in battling with this evil principle and overpowering it; that after evils have 
accumulated for centuries there sometimes comes one great clearing-off, one day of 
reckoning called a revolution: that it is only on such rare occasions, very rarely 
indeed on any others, that good men get into power, and then they ought to 
seize the opportunity fur doing all they can: that any government which is 
boldly attacked, by ever so small a minority, may be overthrown, and that is 
his hope with respect to the present government. He is a much more accom- 
plished man than most of the political men I have seen; has a wider range of 
ideas, converses on art, and most subjects of general interest : always throwing all he 
has to say into a tew brief energetic sentences, as if it was contrary to his nature to 
expend one superfluous word.” 
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plan; the ideas were comparatively vague and indeterminate 
in their minds, yet were sincerely entertained, and did not, 
whatever ignorant or cowardly persons might suppose, mean 
plunder for themselves and their associates. The Society 
published a manifesto, in which these aspirations were dimly 
visible, and in which they reprinted, with their adhesion, 
a Declaration of the Rights of Man, proposed by Robespierre 
in the National Convention, and by that body rejected. 
This document was harmless enough, and we could not see 
in it any of the anti-property doctrines that appeared to be 
seen by everybody else, for Paris was convulsed with ap- 
prehension on the subject. But whether it was the name 
of Robespierre, or the kind of superstition which attaches to 
the idea of property in France, or that the manifesto was 
considered a preliminary to worse things supposed to be medi- 
tated by its authors, the alarm of the middle classes was now 
thoroughly excited: they became willing to join with any men 
and any measures, in order to put down not only this, but 
every other kind of republicanism; and from this time, in 
reality, dates the passionate resistance to the democratic move- 
ment, which, with the assistance of Fieschi, was improved into 
the laws of September 1835, by which laws, and by the impri- 
sonment and exile of its most active members, the republican 
party has been for the present silenced. 

The conduct by which the prospects of the popular party 
were thus compromised, Carrel had from the first disapproved. 
The constitution of property appeared to him a subject for 
speculative philosophers, and not for the mass: he did not 
think that the present idea of property, and the present ar- 
rangements of it, would last for ever unchanged, through the 
progressive changes of society and civilization; but he believed 
that any improvement of them would be the work of a genera- 
tion, and not of an hour. Against the other peculiar views of 
this revolutionary party he had combated both in private and 
in the National. He had taken no part in their projects for 
arriving at a republic by an insurrection. He had set his face 
against their notion of governing by an active minority, for 
the good of the majority, but if necessary in opposition to their 
will, and by a provisional despotism that was to terminate some 
day in a free government. A free, full, and fair representation 
of the people was his object ; full opportunity to the nation to 
declare its will—the perfect submission of individual crotchets 
to that will. And without condemning the Republic of the 
Convention, he preferred to cite as an example the Republic of 
the United States; not that he thought it perfect, nor even 
the model which France ought to imitate, but because it pre- 
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sented to France an example of what she most wanted,—pro- 
tection to all parties alike, limitation of the power of the magis- 
trate, and fairness as between the majority and the minority. 

In the newspaper warfare, of an unusually vehement charac- 
ter, stirred up by the manifesto of the revolutionary republi- 
cans, Carrel was the last of the journalists to declare himself. 
He took some days to consider what position it most became 
him to assume. He did not agree in the conclusions of 
this party, while he had just enough of their premises in 
common with them, to expose him to misrepresentation. It 
was incumbent on him to rescue himself, and the great majo- 
rity of the popular party, from responsibility for opimons which 
they did not share, and the imputation of which was calculated 
to do them so much injury. On the other hand the party could 
not afford to lose these able and active men, and the support of 
that portion of the working classes who had given their confi- 
dence to them. The men, too, were many of them his friends ; 
he knew them to be good men, superior men, men who were an 
honour to their opinions, and he could not brook the cowardice 
of letting them be run down by a popularcry. After mature 
deliberation he published in the National a series of articles, 
admirable for their nobleness of feeling and delicacy and dex- 
terity in expression; in which, without a single subterfuge, 
without deviating in a word from the most open and straight- 
forward sincerity, he probed the question to the bottom, and 
contrived with the most consummate address, completely to 
separate himself from all that was objectionable in the opinions 
of the manifesto, and at the same time to present both the opi- 
nions and the men in the most advantageous light, in which, 
without disguising his disagreement, it was possible to place 
them. ‘These were triumphs which “etal 5 only to Carrel ; 
it was on such occasions that he shewed, though in a bloodless 
field, the qualities of a consummate general. 

In the deliberations of the republican party among them- 
selves, Carrel was more explicit. The society which issued the 
manifesto, and which was called the Society of the Rights of 
Man, made an overture to a larger society, that for the Fate 
tion of the Liberty of the Press, which represented all the shades 
of republicanism, and invited them to adopt the manifesto. 
The committee or council of the association were convened to 
take the proposal into consideration: and Carrel, though on 
ordinary occasions he absented himself from the proceedings of 
such bodies, attended. At this deliberation we had the good 
fortune to be present, and we shall never forget the impression 
we received of the talents both of Carrel and of the leader of 
the more extreme party, M. Cavaignac. Carrel displayed the 
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same powerful good sense and the same spirit of conciliation in 
discussing with that party his differences from them, which he 
had shewn in his apology for thenf to the public. With the 
superiority of a really comprehensive mind, he placed himself 
at their point of view ; laid down in more express and bolder 
terms than they had done themselves, and in a manner which 
startled men who were esteemed to go much further than Car- 
tel, the portion of eternai truth which there was in the pre- 
mises from which they had drawn their erroneous conclusions ; 
and left them less dissatisfied than pleased, that one who dif- 
fered from them so widely, agreed with them in so much more 
than they expected, and could so powerfully advocate a portion 
of their views. The result was that Carrel was chosen to draw 
up a report to the society, on the manifesto, and on the invita- 
tion to adopt it. His report, in which he utters his whole 
mind on the new ideas of social reform considered in reference 
to practice, remained unpublished : Carrel did not proclaim un- 
necessarily to the world the differences in his own party, but 
preferred the prudent maxim of Napoleon, i/ faut laver notre 
linge sale chez nous. But at a later period, when the chiefs of 
the extreme party were in prison or in banishment, the re- 
publican cause for the present manifestly lost, himself pub- 
licly calumniated (for from what calumny is he sacred whom a 
government detests !) as having indirectly instigated the Fieschi 
atrocity, and his house searched for papers on pretence of 
ascertaining if he was concerned in it, which the cowardly hy- 
pocrites who sought to involve him in the odium never them- 
selves even in imagination conceived to be possible; at this 
time, when no one could any longer be injured by setting his 
past conduct in its true light, Carrel published his Report on 
the Robespierre Manifesto: and under the title of Extrait du 
dossier d’un prévenu de complicité morale dans lattentat da 28 
Juillet, it subsists for any one to read, a monument at once of 
the far-sighted intellect of Carrel, and of his admirable skill in 
—— 

uring the rapid decline of the republican party, we know 
little of what passed in Carrel’s mind; but our knowledge of 
him would have enabled us to predict what M. Nisard states to 
be the fact, that he became sensible of the hopelessness 
of the cause, and only did not abandon the advocacy of 
it as an immediate object, from a sense of what was due 
to the consistency which a public man is bound to main- 
tain before the public, when it is the sacrifice of his interest 
only, and not of his honesty, that it requires of him; and of 
what was due to the simple-minded men whom he had helped 
to compromise, and whose whole stay and support, the faith 
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which kept them honest men and which saved them from de- 
spair, would have expired within them if Carrel had deserted 
them. As is beautifully said by M. Nisard, “ to resist your 
better judgment ; never to give way, nor allow your misgivings 
to become visible; to stand firm to principles proclaimed at 
some critical moment, though they were no more than sudden 
impressions or rash hopes which impatience converted into 
principles; not to abandon simple and ardent minds in the 
path in which you have yourself engaged them, and to whom it 
is allin all; purposely to repress your doubts and hesitations, 
and coldly to call down upon your own head fruitless and pre- 
mature perils, in a cause in which you are no longer enthu- 
siastic, in order to keep up the confidence of your followers : 
such is the price which must be paid for being the acknowledged 
chief of an opinion at war with an established government :—to 
do this, and to do it so gracefully and so without ostentation, 
that those who recognize you as their chief shall pardon you 
your superiority to them; and with a talent so out of compa- 
rison, that no self-love in the party you represent, can conceive 
an idea of equalling you. During more than four years, such 
was the task Carrel had to fulfil—and he fulfilled it: never for 
a single moment did he fall below his position. He never in- 
cited those whom he was not resolved to follow; and in many 
cases where the impulse had been given not by him, but against 
his judgment, he placed himself at the head of those whom he 
had not instigated. The same man whose modesty in ordi- 
nary circumstances allowed the title of chief of the republican 
opinion to be disputed to him, seized upon it in time of danger 
as a sign by which the stroke of the enemy might be directed 
to him. He was like a general who, having by his courage and 
talents advanced to the first rank of the army, allows his merits 
to be contested in the jealousies and gossipings of the barrack, 
but in a desperate affair assumes the command in chief by the 
right of the bravest and the most able.” 

But while Carrel never abandoned republicanism, it neces- 
sarily, after the laws of September, ceased to be so prominent 
as before in his journal, He felt the necessity of rallying under 
one standard all who were agreed in the essential point, oppo- 
sition to the oligarchy ; and he was one of the most earnest in 
demanding an extension of the suffrage; that vital point, the 
all-importance of which France has been so slow to recognize, 
and which it is so much to be regretted that he had not 


chosen from the first, instead of republicanism, to be the aim 
of his political life. 


The doubts and misgivings, however, which Carrel is here 
stated to have so painfully experienced, never affected the 
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truth of his republican principles, but at most their immediate 
applicability. ‘The very foundation of Carrel’s character was 
sincerity and singleness of purpose; and nothing would have 
induced him to continue professing to others, convictions which 
he had ceased to entertain. 

But the greatest disappointment which Carrel suffered was 
the defeat not of republicanism, but of what M. Nisard calls 
his *‘théorie du droit commun ;” those ideas of moderation in vic- 
tory, of respect for the law, and for the rights of the weaker 
party, so much more wanted in France than any political im- 
provements which are possible where those ideas are not. 

“T affirm,” says M. Nisard, “that I have never seen him in 
real bitterness of heart, but for what he had to suffer on this 
point; and on this subject alone his disenchantment was dis- 
tressing. His good sense, the years he had before him, the 
chapter of accidents, would have given him patience as to his 
own prospects, but nothing could console him for seeing that 
noble scheme of reciprocal forbearance compromised, and 
thrown back into the class of doctrines for ever disputable, 
by all parties equally; by the government, by the country, and 
by his own friends. There, in fact, was the highest and truest 
inspiration of his good sense, the most genuine instinct of 
his generous nature. All Carrel was in that doctrine. Never 
would he have proved false to that noble emanation of his 
intellect and of his heart. If sometimes vague menaces 
escaped from him in the excitement of controversy, they made 
no one doubt him who was not interested in doubting him, 
and in ruining his noblest claim to the confidence of his 
country... . The Revolution of J uly, so extraordinary among 
revolutions from the spectacle of a people leaving the van- 
quished at full liberty to inveigh against and even to ridicule 
the victory, gave ground to hope for a striking and definitive 
return to the principle of equal law. Carrel made himself the 
organ of this hope and the theorist of this doctrine. He treated 
the question with the vigour and clearness which were usual 
with him. He opposed to the examples, so numerous in the 
last fifty years, of governments which successively perished 
by overstraining their powers, the idea of a government offer- 
ing securities to all parties against its own lawful and neces- 
sary instinct of self-preservation. He invoked practical rea- 
sons exclusively, denying himself rigidly the innocent aid of 
all the language of passion, not to expose his noble theory to 
the ironical designation of Utopianism. It was these views 
which made Carrel so many friends in all parts of France, and 
in all places where the National penetrated. There is, apart 
from all political parties, a party composed of all those who 
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are either kept by circumstances out of the active sphere of 
politics, or who are too enlightened to fling themselves into it 
in the train of a leader who is only recommended by successes 
in parliament or in thie press. How many men, weary of 
disputes about forms of government— incredulous even to 
Carrel’s admirable apologies for the American system—quitting 
the shadow for the substance, ranged themselves under that 
banner of equal justice, which Carrel had raised, and to which 
he would have adhered at the expense, if necessary, even of 
his individual opinions. ‘Testimonies of adhesion came in to 
him from all quarters, which for a moment satisfied his utmost 
wishes : and | saw him resigning himself to be, for an indeter- 
minate period, the first speculative writer of his country. But 
errors in which all parties had their share, soon cooled him. 
It was a severe shock. Carrel had faith in these generous 
views ; he had adopted’ them with stronger conviction perhaps 
than his republican theories, to which he had committed him- 
self hastily, and under the influence of temporary events rather 
than of quiet and deliberate meditations. Sustained in these 
by a point of honour against doubts growing ever stronger, 
must he doubt of the others too? It is more painful surely 
to a generous mind to doubt the possibility of a generous 
policy, than to the leader of a party to doubt that his opinions 
have a chance of prevailing: Carrel had both disappointments 
at once. 

“ The affliction of Carrel was irreparable from the moment 
when he remained the sole defender of the common rights of 
all, between the nation which from fear made a sacrifice of 
them to the government, and his own party, which cherished 
secretly thoughts inconsistent with them. We had a long 
conversation on the subject a few months before his death, 
in a walk in the Bois de Boulogne. I perceived that he had 
almost renounced his doctrine as a principle capable of present 
application: he at most adhered to it as a Utopia, from pure 
generosity, and perhaps also from the feeling of his own 
strength. Carrel believed that if his party came into power, 
he would have the force to resist the temptation of arbitrary 
authority, and not to accept it even from the hands of a 
majority offering it to him in the name of his country. But 
a cause deferred was to him a lost cause. His doubts were 
equivalent toa defeat. Though this principle was the most 
disinterested conviction of his mind and the best impulse of 
-his heart, the theories of men of action always imply in their 
own minds the hope of a prompt reduction to practice. From 
the moment when his doctrine failed as a practicable policy, 
it could no longer be a doctrine for him. Towards the end of 
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his-life he spoke of it only as a result of the progress of im- 
provement, which it would not be his fate to live to see, and 
which perhaps would never be arrived at.” 

We can conceive few things more melancholy than the 
spectacle of one of the noblest men in France, if not the 
noblest, dying convinced against his will, that his country is 
incapable of freedom; and under whatsoever institutions, has 
only the choice, what man or what party it will be under the 
despotism of. But we have not Carrel’s deliberate opinion ; 
we come but his feelings in the first agony of his disenchant- 
ment. That multitude of impartial men in all quarters of 
France, who responded for a short time so cordially to his 
voice, will again claim the liberties which, in a moment of 
ang they have surrendered to a government they neither 
ove nor respect, and which they submit to and even support 
against its enemies, solely in despair of a better. 

But Carrel was not one of those whom disappointment 
paralyzes ; unsuccessful in one worthy object, he always found 
another. The newspaper press, gagged by the September laws, 
no longer afforded him the same instrument of power, and he 
meditated a total or partial retirement from it, either to recruit 
himself by study, se retremper par Vétude, for which, even at 
an earlier period, he had expressed to us an earnest longing, 
or to write what he had for some time had in view, the History 
of Napoleon. But he would have been called from these 
pursuits into a more active life; at the impending general 
election, he would have been chosen a deputy ; having already 
been once put up without his knowledge, and defeated only 
by one vote. What course he would have struck out for 
himself in the Chamber, we shall never know, but it is not 
possible to doubt that it would have been an original one, and 
that it would have been brilliant, and most beneficial to his 
country. Soimmensely the superior of all his rivals in the 
a which create influence, he would probably have 
rawn round him by degrees all the sections of the popular 
party ; would have given, if any one could, unity, decision, 
and definiteness to their vague plans and divided councils; 
and the destiny which he could not have conquered for himself 
as President of a Republic, he might one day have gloriously 
fulfilled as minister under a reformed legislature, if any such 
reform could in France (which he regarded as impossible) render 
royalty compatible with the prevalence of the popular inte- 
rest. These are vain dreams now; but the time was, when 
it was not foolish to indulge in them. Such dreams were 
the comfort of those -who knew him, and who knew how 
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ill his country can supply his place. Deprived of him, 
French politics are now a blank: and the star of hope 
for France in any new convulsions, was extinguished when 
Carrel died. 

It is bitter to lose such a man; bitterest of all to Jose him in 
a miserable duel with such an adversary. But ill shall it 
fare with the government which deems such services worthy 
of reward, and the time may come when it would give 
its dearest blood to recal from the grave the victim whom, 
whether intentionally on its part or not, its enmity has sent 
thither. The heir to the French throne is reported by M. 
Nisard to have said of Carrel’s death, that it was a loss to all 
parties ; he, at least, will probably live to find it so. Such 
a government as that now existing in France cannot last; and 
whether it end peacefully or violently, whether the return tide 
of public opinion shall bear the present reigning family aloft 
on its surface, or whelm them in its depths, bitterly will that 
man be missed, who alone, perhaps, would have been capable 
of saying to that tremendous power, Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further, here shall thy proud waves be stayed. There 
are in France philosophers superior to Carrel, but no man 


known by such past services, equal like him to the great prac- 
tical questions which are coming, and whose whole nature and 
character speak out like his, to the best qualities and noblest 
sympathies of the French mind. He had all that was neces- 
sary — him an advocate in every French breast, and to 


make all young and ardent Frenchmen see in him the ideal of 
their own aspirations, the expression of what in their best 
moments they would wish to be. 

His death is not to be confounded with the vulgar deaths of 
those who, hemmed in between two cowardices, can resist the fear 
of death, but not the still meaner fear of the tongues of their 
fellow creatures. His duel was a consequence of the system 
which he adopted for repelling the insults to which, as a 
journalist identifying himself with his journal, he was peculiarly 
exposed ; and which, not only for his influence as a public man, 
but for the respectability of the press, and for preserving that 
high tone of public discussion from which he himself never 
swerved, he thought it necessary not to pass unpunished. 
His system, alas! is sufficiently refuted by its having cost so 
precious a life: but it was his system. ‘* He often repeated,” 
says M. Littré, ‘that the Nattonal had no procureur du roi to 
defend it, and that it must be its own defender. He was per- 
suaded, too, that nothing gives more food to political hatreds, 
or renders them more capable of reaching the last excesses, 
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than the impunity of calumny : he contended that the men of 
the Revolution had prepared their own scaffold by not im- 
posing silence on their defamers: and had it been necessary 
for him to expose himself even more than he did, he never 
would have suffered, in whatever situation he might have been 
placed, that his name and character should with impunity be 
trifled with. ‘This was his answer when he was blamed for 
risking his life too readily ; and now, when he has fallen, it is 
fit, in defending his memory from a reproach which grief has 
wrung from persons who loved him, to recal the words he 
uttered on his death-bed: ‘ The standard-bearer of the regi- 
ment is always the most exposed.’”’ 

He died a martyr to the morality and dignity of public dis- 
cussion: and though even that cause would have been far 
better served by his life than by such a death, he was the 
victim of his virtues, and of that low state of our civilization 
after all our boasting, which has not yet found out the means 
of giving a man whose reputation is important to him, redress 
against insult, but obliges him: to seek reparation sword in 
hand as in the barbarous ages. While he lived, he did keep 
up in the press generally, something of that elevation of tone 
which distinguished it under the Restoration, but which, in the 
débordement of political and literary profligacy since the Revo- 
lution, it had become difficult to preserve: and all we hear of 
the state of newspaper discussion since his death, exalts our 
sense of the moral influence which Carrel exercised over the 
press of France. 


Carrel was of middle height, slightly made, and very grace- 
ful. Like all persons of really fine faculties, he carried those 
faculties with him into the smallest things; and did not 
disdain to excel, being qualified to do so, in those things 
which are great only to little men. Even in the details of 
personal equipments, his taste was watched for and fol- 
lowed by the amateurs of such matters. He was fond of 
all bodily exercises, and had, says M. Nisard, un peu de 
tous les gouts vifs, more or less of all strong and natural 
inclinations; as might be expected from his large and 
vigorous human-nature, the foundation of strength of will, and 
which, combined with intellect and with goodness, constitutes 
greatness. He was a human being complete at all points, not 
a fraction or frustum of one. 

** The distinctive feature of his character,” says M. Nisard, 
“was his unbounded generosity. In whatever sense we. un- 
derstand that word, the vagueness of which is its beauty ; 
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whether it mean the impulse of a man who devotes himself, 
or merely pecuniary liberality, the life of Carrel gives occasion 
for applying it in all its meanings. All the actions of his public 
life are marked with the former kind of generosity. His errors 
were generally acts of generosity ill-calculated. As for 
pecuniary generosity, no one had it more, or of a_ better 
sort. Carrel could neither refuse, nor give little. I do 
not diminish the merit of his generosity, by saying that there 
was in it a certain improvidence, which was but his confidence 
in the future. He drew upon the future to meet the de- 
mands of his liberality. Exposed by his position to incessant 
applications, he often had recourse to the purses of his friends 
to relieve sufferings, perhaps not of the most authentic kind, 
and ran into debt to give alms.” ‘There are stories told of him 
like those told of Goldsmith, or any other person of thought- 
less generosity. M. Nisard tells of his pawning his watch to 
relieve a person not in extreme necessity, and of his taking the 
cloth off his horse on a winter evening, to throw it over a poor 
man whom he saw in the streets, shivering with cold. As is 
often the case with persons of strong impulses, he was of a 
careless character when not under excitement, and his in- 
attention sometimes caused inconvenience to himself, and 
made him give unintentional offence to others. But on occa- 
sions which called into action his strong will, he had the eye 
of an eagle: “ he seized with a glance, as on a field of battle, 
the whole terrain on which he was placed; and astonished 
above all by the sureness of the instinct with which he divined 
the significance of small things. Small things,” continues’ 
M. Littré, “‘are those which the vulgar do not perceive; 
but when such things have produced serious effects, pause, 
quite disconcerted, before the irrevocable event which might so 
easily have been prevented.” Carrel was never reduced to say 
“ who'd have thought it.” “ Everybody,” says M. Littré, 
“thinks of great things; superior minds alone take proper 
account of small ones.” 

His conversation, especially on political subjects, M. Nisard, 
comparing him with the best conversers in a country where 
the art of conversation is more cultivated than it is here, de- 
clares to be the most perfect he ever heard : and we can add our 
testimony to his, that Carrel’s writings in the National seemed 
but the continuation of his conversation. He was fond of 
showing that he could do equal justice to all sides of a ques- 
tion : and he would “ take up a government newspaper, or one 
of a more moderate opposition than his own, and reading the 
article of the day, he would adopt its idea, and complete it or 
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develop it in the spirit of the opinions which had inspired it. 
At other times he would in the same way recompose the speeches 
in the Chamber. ‘They have not given,’ he would say, ‘the 
best reasons for their opinions ; this would have been more 
specious, and would have embarrassed us more.’ His facility 
was prodigious. And the reasons he gave were not rhetorical 
fallacies, but just arguments. They embodied all that could 
be said truly and honourably on that side of the question. He | 
wished by this to demonstrate two of his qualities, vastly 
superior to mere facility in arguing for the sake of argument : 
on the one hand, his knowledge of the interests of all parties ; 
on the other, his real esteem for what was just in the views the 
most opposite to his own.” 

We have marked all these traits of character, because they 
help to complete the picture of what Carrel was, and, while 
they give reality to our conception of him, and bring him 
home to the feelings as a being of our own flesh and blood, 
they all give additional insight into those great qualities which 
it is the object of this paper to commemorate. The mind 
needs such examples, to keep alive in it that faith in good, 
without which nothing worthy the name of good can ever be 
realized: it needs to be reminded by them that (as it is often 
repeated by one of the noblest spirits of our time) man is still 
man. Whatever man has been, man may be; whatever of 
heroic the heroic ages, whatever of chivalrous the romantic 
ages have produced, is still possible, nay, still is, and a hero 
of Plutarch may exist amidst all the pettinesses of modern 
civilisation, and with all the cultivation and refinement, and all 
the analysing and questioning spirit of the modern European 
mind. The lives of those are not lost, who have lived long 
enough to be an example to the world; and though his coun- 
try will not reap the blessings his life might have conferred 
upon it, yet while the six years following the Revolution of 
1830 shall have a place in history, the memory of Armand 
Carrel will not perish utterly from among men. 

«Si quis piorum manibus locus; si, ut sapientibus placet, 
non cum corpore extinguuntur magne anime; placidé 
quiescas, nosque ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis 
ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque 
lugeri, neque plangi fas est: admiratione te potids, et immor- 


talibus laudibus, et si natura suppeditet, similitudine deco- 
rabimus.” 
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Arr. V.—The Vicar of Wrezhill. By Mrs Trollope, Author of 
‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,’ ‘ Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans,’ ‘ Paris and the Parisians,’ &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 1837. 


in was in the gloomy month of November, a.p. 1827, that an 

English lady, something past the years of discretion, was in- 
duced to join a colony bound for the banks of the Mississippi, 
consisting of persons who sighed for the independence and free- 
dom and prosperity of an Utopia where no lawn-clad bishops sit 
in their chairs of state, ‘lulled to solemn drowsy-hed” by cathe- 
dral music, while half-starved underlings rise up early, and late 
take rest, to work the machine which provides them with the 
carved throne and the Genoa hassock;—an Arcadia, producing 
not so much as a baronet’s lady to take precedence of the untitled 
fair at feast or funeral; where no rate-collector’s knock is ever 
heard to spoil the breakfasts of the surly and recusant;—an 
Eldorado where the teeming earth hardly waits to be tilled, and 
rivers run thousands of miles to afford the labourer their “ water 
privilege” for the disposal of his goods; and where, such is the 
activity of man as well as the fertility of nature, that, should the 
settler pine for neighbours to help him to enjoy the luxuries 
which accumulate round him, some enterprising fellow-pilgrim 
will make nothing of cutting a hole in the bush one fine morning, 
and shaking down therein a ready-made town; church, hotel, 
market-house, post-office, all complete. ‘To such a fancied Ely- 
sium as this sailed the republican lady. It needs not to tell how 
soon her castle-in-air melted away ; how the Eden of her hopes 
proved, to her thinking, something nearer to Pandemonium than 
to Paradise ; and how, during her after-sojourn in the country of 
her disappointment, her feelings naturally enough oscillated from 
the extreme of love to that of loathing. It needs not to tell 
how she found the Land of Promise altogether and only ‘a cage 
of unclean birds,” peopled with stupid negroes and saucy helps, 
cold-blooded onl wn and stark-mad fanatics,;—its women ill- 
dressed, affected, uncultivated, prone rather to take their pastime 
on the “ anxious benches” of a revival than on the seats of ball- 
room or theatre,—its men dry, opinionated, and uncivil; given 
greatly to spitting, and to lolling with their ancles in the air; 
both sexes refusing, with the obstinacy of the deaf adder, to listen 
to the charming of her whom they called ‘ the old woman,” and 
speaking a patois, which all our provincial dialects—Lancashire, 
Somersetshire, Cumberland—fused together, could not equal 
in barbarism. It needs not to tell how long and sorely the lady 
wrestled with these annoyances and difficulties, each being mag- 
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nified, where not created, by the keenest of eyes and tlie liveliest 
of imaginations, till, wearied and disgusted, she yearned once 
again to place her soul in the orthodox keeping of tle episcopal 
bench ; her ear thirsted for the knock of the taxing-man, and she 
was ready, not merely to endure, but to embrace as many “ con- 
frontments” as the sauciest titled dame in England might vouch- 
safe to honour her withal. Home she came at last, and poured 
forth her experiences in a book precisely as true to life and reality 
as was to be expected from the circumstances of its composition 
and the temperament of its compiler: avenging herself upon the 
indifference which had cut her to the quick, and the slights which 
she had endured in a strange, busy land, by flinging thither with 
feminine awkwardness of aim and fervency of heart, not a shell, 
but a squib; which, far from being perilous, was at worst unplea- 
sant in its sparkle and noise—unpleasant in the odour it left 
behind it. 

Such is the history of Mrs 'Trollope’s first essay in authorship; 
the one so common-place, the other so slight, that we should have 
recalled neither here, save to note the disproportionate conse- 
quences to which they gave rise in her critics, and subsequently 
in herself. ‘The Thing,” as Wordsworth sings of the sonnet, 
“became a ‘Trumpet!’ The Americans, with an irritability 
as human as it was undignified, rose up with one accord 
to prove, by unquestionable evidence, that their men did not dine 
at railway speed—that their women were superior to the false 
hair and starch-powder toilettes ascribed to them by Mrs 
‘Trollope ;—condescended, in short, to argue the question between 
Republicanism and Monarchy, and their respective signs and 
tokens as exhibited in the domestic manners, &c. of the two 
countries, with one, who, by her own showing, was incapable of 
anything more profound than a quiz upon the oddities of the 
coffee-room and the servants’-hall. At the same time, resolute 
not to be out-done in absurdity, a most august and learned and 
influential party in England made haste to welcome the aggrieved 
lady as an oracle, —killed joyfully the fatted calf on the 
occasion of her return; and, exalting the distinctive garment 
of her sex as their battle-flag, marched stoutly behind it, to 
attack and overthrow a nation whose uncouth’ manners must, 
they said, and she said, be accompanied by bad morals, 
and spring from bad government. Here was promotion— 
here was fame!—to be extolled as “a second Daniel come 
to judgment,” whom the lords and the bishops, and the 
taxing-men deigned, in their recognized organs, to flatter 
and to follow as an authority—here was “great preferment 
for poor Madge!” What could be expected from such a 
Vor, VI, & XXVIIL No. 1 I 
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success,—from such an honourable installation in the Commis- 
sionership of Sewers to the Parliament of authoresses—but an 
increase of daring and devotion? Accordingly, having, as she 
thought, left America in a “ considerable handsome fix,” and pro- 
duced one or two works which, being unspiced with politics, 
failed to attract much notice, Mrs Trollope ere long made a judi- 
cial progress towards Paris. Alas! for her consistency! She 
went thither intending to cast in her lot with the Carlists—with 
Madame Lucchesi Palli, the venerable old King, and the sweet 

oung Prince—and, after a nine weeks’ wonder, quitted the 
naan 4 metropolis devoutly submissive to le Roi Citoyen, and 
seeing good in every blue uniform and white belt of the National 
Guard! Her two thick volumes on Paris are fully droller in their 
superficial audacity than her American sketches. Putting implicit 
trust in the inflated gossip of some of those salons, where a new 
conspiracy and a new opera are discussed with equal emphase—and 
taking fright at the portentous apparitions of rosy young priests 
on the Boulevards, and clean copes, stoles, and altar-cloths in the 
great churches (Nétre Dame and Saint Roch know that they 
are dirty enough now!) she intreated her countrymen to pause 
ere they made O’Connell Pope,—to refrain from inviting the 
Scarlet Lady to sit in their high places, till they had counted up 
the stakes and tar-barrels they were willing to expend on her 
entertainment. Her literary opinions were no less curiously 
made up, no less fearlessly trenchant than her political ones. 
Having been admitted to the especial honour of leing present 
at one of M. de Chateaubriand’s readings at the Abbaye aux- Bois, 
she could do no less than denounce with express minuteness and 
violence, all the literature of /a jeune France as luscious, gross, 
and abominable. ‘ Being rococo enough” (we quote her own 
words) to admire Moliére and Mars, it inevitably followed that 
she was therefore to demolish les autres with Victor Hugo and 
Madame Dorval at their head. ‘The former, indeed, she conde- 
scended to lecture and to pity as “a gentleman, who, in early 
life, produced some light pieces in verse, which are said to be 
written with a good moral feeling, and in a perfectly pure and 
correct literary taste.” In short, with a gesture as magnificently 
burlesque as that of a recent Freych critic of the convulsionnaire 
school, who chose to call, @ /a Pelham, for scented waters and 
pastilles to sweeten his chamber withal, after having defiled its 
atmosphere by condescending to look at, not to read, the novels 
of Paul de Kock—she waved off poets, romancers and dramatists, 
with a swelling “ Arrangez vous canaille! If you call this fame, 
take it, try it, make the most of it, and see where you will be 


some dozen years hence.” 
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This sibylline denunciation is as pretty an illustration as one 
could desire of the adage concerning glass windows and those 
who should not throw stones at them, if it be read in conjunction 
with the next novel published by our authoress: this being 
‘ Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw.’ Were we to scrutinize her mo- 
tives after her own summary fashion, we might deciare that 
she chose the loathsome organic disease of the Southern States 
of America for the subject of a novel, partly to gratify her 
Yankee-phobia, and partly for the profit to be reaped by those 
who minister coarse excitement to the mob of readers. But in 
a spirit of charity, we will give her credit for motives more 
philanthropic and less paltry. ‘This admission, however, is made 
at the expense of her good taste and consistency. ‘The novel in 
question is written with as hearty and thorough-going a gusto 
for what is repulsive and horrible, as if its authoress had drunk 
of the witch broth—that decoction of “ eye of newt and toe of 
frog,”—which she had so recently anathematized as being the 
inspiration of MM. Hugo, Balzac, &c. &c. It is essentially 
convulsionnaire in its power—in the imperfect conceptions of 
character it contains—in its extravagance of plot—in the pru- 
riency of some of its descriptions. Mrs Trollope’s greatest merit, 
indeed, that of entering intimately and thoroughly into the spirit 
of the story she has to tell—a merit, by the way, shared by but 
few modern novelists—serves too often to display her greatest 
fault, a hankering after the coarse and violent and degrading, as a 
means of producing effect. Are these charges unfairly laid against 
her or not? and are they not the identical ones she has brought 
so authoritatively against the dramatists of the Porte de Saint 
Martin—and a greater than they—the author of ‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris’ and ‘ Hernani ?” 

We have at last reached the ‘ Vicar of Wrexhill.’ In this, Mrs 
Trollope’s newest, and, artistically speaking, her cleverest novel, 
all her faults and good qualities are strangely exhibited. In the 
choice of its subject she follows her vocation of libelling and 
earicaturing: the “ over righteous” of her own Church being 
this time the burden of her parable; in the execution of her 
task there is the same imperfect sympathy with human nature, 
the same liveliness of delineation, the same malice, the same 
distortion of incident as mark all the other works from her pen. 
Little, however, did she suspect, while writing it, that she was 
giving herself the coup de grace as a party writer—little did she 
advert to the fact, that, by holding up her friends to shame, she 
was affording the Americans the amplest of opportunities for 
taking revenge upon her and them for all past impertinences. 
How will her episcopal protectors venture henceforth to recom- 
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mend to notice her denunciations of O’Connell and his cowled 
myrmidons, now that she has shown up, with equal veracity, the 
dismal complications of the machinery of a Protestant Jesuitism 
as sinuous, cruel, and ambitious, as was ever ascribed to the 
others—flourishing, too, like a green bay-tree, among those who 
raise loudest the cry of “ No Popery?” Which among our 
Pharisees will again venture to taunt our Transatlantic brethren 
with her description of a camp meeting, when they find her, with 
equal exaggeration of outline and lusciousness of colouring, por- 
traying the fanaticisms of that very establishment within whose 
pale she ostentatiously asserted was to be found the only true 
safeguard against fanaticism ? The Americans may well—turn- 
ing to her own pages, past and present—ask herself and the 
revilers whom she has led on, which of the two is the more dan- 
gerous and inexcusable—the wild enthusiasm crying aloud in the 
prairie and the forest, on 


“s the lonely wold 


And battlemented rock” 





of a young country, tenanted by an unlettered and shifting popu- 
lation, whom circumstance and position must dispose to coarse- 
ness and exuberance in the expression of devotional feeling—or 
the more silken and soft-spoken hypocrisy and priesteraft which, 
according to her, has broken the three-fold cord of domestic 
unity, and darkened the hearth of many a stately dwelling in 
sober enlightened England? ‘They may ask her, whether the 
medicinal herb is to be more dreaded when dragged from the 
hedge-row by the village quack, to kill or to cure his strong- 
limbed and rudely-nurtured patient—or when distilled by some 
courtly and learned Ruggieri or Exili into an agua tofana, which, 
mixed with the daily food, and scarcely to be detected by the 
finest sense, destroys slowly the hope, and the cheerfulness, and 
the energy of life,—and surely, the vital principle itself. 

Partly, then, from an honest desire of testing the evidence of 
a popular writer concerning matters we have not seen, by exa- 
mining how far she is a faithful witness in affairs of our daily 
household experience—partly from a certain hankering towards 
the last new novel, which no accumulation of years and wis- 
dom seems likely to destroy in ourselves, and (may we not there- 
fore also conclude ?) in our readers, let us enter into the details 
of the story before us. 

It opens with a pleasant picture of an English village, with 
its ivy-bound church, and its two or three ‘ cottages of gen- 
tility,” and the squire’s handsome hospitable mansion close in 
the neighbourhood. A Vicar of Wrexhill, one of those proper, 
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old fashioned pillars of the church, whom Mrs Trollope delights 
to honour, has died a few weeks ere the tale begins, and the 
_— son comes of age on the day of its commencement. 

is attainment of discretion is signalized by a merry-making at 
the Hall. for all the neighbours, gentle and simple. The sketch 
of the family party is engaging—it is made up of a hearty 
father and a gentle mother, two lovely and affectionate daugh- 
ters,—the younger of these fair-haired, poctical, and given to 
* stolen walks in moonlit shades,”—and an Irish heiress, an in- 
mate, who is to be by her black eyes and keen wit, we discern as 
early as p. 16, vol. i, the good angel of the story. ‘The reckon- 
ing, however, comes close upon the banquet. On the following 
morning the father of the family is found dead in his bed. In 
the midst of the horror and distress caused by so sudden and dark 
a calamity, the recently-arrived Vicar of Wrexhill writes mo- 
destly and tenderly, venturing to offer his pastoral services. 
After some demur, G is permitted to come to the Hall. Nothing 
can be better managed than his introduction of himself—nothing 
could have been more consolatory than his behaviour ; and still, in 
spite of his meek voice and appropriate speech, we are allowed to 
feel that the serpent has entered Eden. ‘The elder daughter, 
Helen Mowbray, conceals a misgiving of him in discreet silence : 
the sparkling Irish heiress, Rosalind Torrington, openly declares 
that she hates him at first sight. And to put the matter past 
doubt as to what he is to prove, Mrs Trollope, ere long, plainly 
tells us that he was promoted to the Vicarage over the head of the 
legitimate claimant by a “ first-rate Radical,” because, though 
a ‘hit of a saint, he was a capital clerical Whig.” Here is false 
witness borne with a vengeance! If Mrs Trollope’s tale have 
any significance, it is aimed at a class and not an eccentric indi- 
vidual; and her Tartuffe is meant to be a type of her Tartuffe’s 
in general. Now let us ask her whether those who seek the 
gratification of worldly passions and sensual profligacy by the 
road of religious hypocrisy are usually professed Whigs, or 
promoted by Whig patrons? 

To return to the story. It is not long ere this wicked Whig 
Vicar shows his cloven foot clearly. On the opening of 
Mr Mowbray’s will, it is discovered that the whole of his pro- 
perty is left in the uncontrolled disposal of his wife, in recogni- 
tion of her having, on their marriage, placed all her wealth in his 
hands without question or restriction. ‘The Vicar is present at 
the reading of the will, and on hearing its contents is inspired by 
an apedlate tendency towards so rich a widow. He flies to 
acquaint her with its tenor; and, while so doing, contrives to avail 
himself of some angry words dropped by her fellow executor, so 
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as to sow suspicion in her mind against her gallant unselfish son. 
This executor, Sir Gilbert Harrington, is a crabstock of veritable 
English growth—he is violent against the will and the widow: 
swearing soundly against the one as unjust to Charles Mowbray, 
and conceiving that the other has availed herself of unfair arti- 
fices to obtain it. In the heat of his passion he refuses to act 
as executor. The two families are separated by this quarrel. 
The younger Mowbrays deeply regret the separation, and Helen 
and Rosalind make a stolen visit to the old man in the hopes of 
softening matters, but in vain. This visit the quick-eyed Tar- 
tuffe, now installed as Mrs Mowbray’s family counsellor, makes 
haste to improve for his own purposes. He represents it to the 
facile widow as an act of disaffection onthe part of Helen, whom he 
dislikes and distrusts because she will not be ‘‘ elected.” Not so her 
younger sister, poor, pretty, Fanny: he has dexterously contrived, 
at one and the same time, to awaken in her mind terrible fears as 
to her spiritual state, and a submissive and enthusiastic admira- 
tion for his eloquent eyes and sublime black hair, and his 
caressing imposition of hands. But this is part of his system: 
he is a general and crook-ed lady-killer as well as shepherd: and 
we cannot do better than introduce him in a short scene, where 
he attitudinizes (to borrow Mrs Barbauld’s phrase concerning 
Richardson) in the midst of a flower-garden of the ladies of his 
congregation. It is touched with something of Miss Austen’s 
quiet humour :— 


“¢Tt is Mr Cartwright! cried Fanny, with animation, ‘and 
now, Major Dalrymple, you will have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself ;’ and Fanny Mowbray held out her hand to him, 
which was taken and held very affectionately for a few minutes. 

** « You have been enjoying this balmy air,’ said he to her, in a 
voice sweetly modulated to the hour and the theme ; ‘ it is heaven’s 
own breath, Miss Fanny, and to such a mind as yours must utter 
accents worthy of the source whence it comes.’ 

‘* Fanny’s beautiful eyes were fixed upon his face, and almost 
seemed to say ‘ When you speak, I’d have you do it ever.’ 

*¢ ¢T do not think he recollects me,’ whispered Mary Richards in 
her ear; ‘ I wish you’d introduce me.’ 

‘“* Fanny Mowbray started, but recovering herself, said, ‘ Mr 
Cartwright, give me leave to introduce my friend Miss Mary 
Richards to you. She is one of your parishioners, and one that 
you will find capable of appreciating the happiness of being so.’ 

“* Mr Cartwright extended his pastoral hand to the young lady 
with a most gracious smile. ‘ God bless you both,’ said he, joinin 
their hands between both of his; ‘to lead you together in the path 
which we must all wish to go would be a task that might give a 
foretaste of the heaven we sought. You are not little children,’ he 
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added, again pressing each of their hands, ‘ but I may safely say, 
of such are the kingdom of Heaven.’ He then turned to Mrs 
Mowbray, and with a look and tone which showed that though he 
never alluded to her situation, he never forgot it, he inquired how 
far she had extended her ramble. 

*¢ Much farther than I intended when I set out,’ replied Mrs 
Mowbray, ‘ but my children, the weather, and the hay, altogether, 
beguiled me to the bottom of Farmer Bennet’s great meadow.’ 

“* ¢Quite right, quite right,’ replied Mr Cartwright, with some- 
thing sepoundiions almost fervour of approbation, ‘this species of 
quiet courage, of gentle submission, is just what I expected from 
Mrs Mowbray. It is the sweetest incense you can offer to heaven, 
and heaven will repay it.’ 

*¢ Mrs Mowbray looked up at his mild countenance, and saw a 
moisture in his eyes that spoke more tender pity than he would 
permit his lips to utter. It touched her to the heart. 

‘¢ Mrs Richards, who was something of a florist, was examining, 
with the assistance of Rosalind, some new geraniums that were 
placed on circular stands outside the drawing-room, filling the 
spaces between the windows. As this occupation had drawn them 
from the rest of the party from the time Mr Cartwright approached 
to join it, they had not yet received that gentleman’s salutation, and 
he now went up to them. 

*¢ ¢ Miss Torrington looks as if she were discoursing of her kin- 
dred—are these fair blossoms the children of your peculiar care ?” 

«¢ «They are the children of the gardener and the greenhouse, I 
believe,’ she replied, carelessly, and stepped on to another stand. 

‘¢ ¢ Mrs Richards, I believe?’ said the graceful Vicar, taking off 
his hat to her. 

«« «T hope you are well, Mr Cartwright,’ replied the lady, follow- 
ing the steps of Rosalind. * * * * * 

** ¢ And have you too, Miss Mowbray, been venturing upon as 
long a walk as the rest of the party ?” 

“¢ «We have all walked the same distance, Mr Cartwright, but 
I believe we none of us consider it to be very far: we are all good 
walkers.’ 

“*«T rejoice to hear it, for it is the way to become good 
Christians. Where or how can we meet and meetly examine the 
works of the great Creator so well as on the azure canopy which his 
hands have reared above us? The Misses Richards, I believe ? 
May I beg an introduction, Miss Mowbray ” 

“« «Mr Cartwright, Miss Richards—Miss Charlotte Richards,’ 
said Helen, without adding another word. 

«< ¢T need hardly ask if you are walkers,’ said the Vicar, as he 
passed a smiling and apparently an approving glance over their 
rather remarkable length of limb. Your friends, Miss Mowbray, 
look like young antelopes ready to bound over the fair face of 
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nature, and their eyes look as if there were intelligence within 
wherewith to read her aright.’ 
«¢ ¢ Mamma is going in to tea, I believe,’ said Helen, moving off.” 
te ¥ * * 


This is life-like: perhaps a little over-coloured, as is also the 
dear fascinating Vicar’s farther progress in his spiritual flirtations. 
Yet we could match, with a host of similar anecdotes, some of 
the details here given of Moore’s ‘ Melodies’ christianized at his 
bidding, so as to allure the pious purchaser; of the jealousy 
between Mrs Simpson and Miss Richards, and the petits soins 
lavished by them on their apostle. We could tell of the pet 
clergyman’s door-step kissed by the fairest among his flock 
as she passed it—of games at Pope played round the board of 
green cloth, but where texts flew about in the place of trumps, 
and the honours appertaining to the chosen were counted smil- 
ingly or contested hotly in place of the honours counted and 
contested in the unregenerate reign of Whist and Loo—we could 
tell of the songs of Mozart made to do duty as che songs of Moses,* 





* This is one of the most obvious and ludicrous points in modern evangelicism. 
These people seem to reckon all mankind destitute of a perception of the ridiculous, 
and whenever they find that, true to their natures, men will laugh when opposite 
qualities are ascribed to the same objects, the ready charge of impiety is the re- 
source of the less amiable of them, and the covering of their own ignorance of 
human nature. In ‘ Schools for the Industrious Classes,’ an able pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Central Society of Education, and which contains the best picture we 
have seen of the actual state of the schools for the poor, there are some striking 
examples given of this peculiarity, which never could have been permitted to exist 
by the truly religious, if familiarity with the language of piety had not made it 
cease to suggest to them the ideas of piety. ‘The ‘Jnfaut Teacher's Assistant’ 
gives * Scripture Alphabets’ to the tune of * Adeste Fideles, or Portugal New ;’ 
of which the following is a sample :— 


« A—is an angel, who praises the Lord ; 
B—is for Bible—God's most holy word ; 
C—is for church, where the righteous resort ; 
D—is for devil,. who wishes our hurt.” 


The tune requires that the first part of the last line should be repeated three times ; 
thus: “ D, is for devil—D, is for devil—D, is for devil who wishes our hurt.” A 
hymn which begins with the serious ideas in the line— 


« Lord of life, oh! let me love thee,” 


is sung to the tune of ‘ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,’ and these persons are asto- 
nished at the laughter produced. The ‘ Huntsman’s Chorus’ is married to a 
hymn beginning ‘ Oh! rise dear kindred spirit,’ and in place of the words ‘ Hark 
follow, hark follow, hark !’ these words are sung— 


“ Enter in, enter in, enter in, enter in, 
To the joy of thy Saviour.” 


While the human mind is the same it will be as impossible for those who summon 
into their minds at the same time the associations with the secular tune and those 
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did we hope that such freaks and frenzies are to be suppressed, 
either by grave remonstrance or poignant ridicule. But as we 
believe a relic-worshipping and superstitious and violent spirit to 
be common to all who are credulous, and timid, and excitable, 
whatever be tieir ism or creed, we are bound to protest against 
the fruits of folly and fanaticism being laid as an exclusive re- 
proach against the door of either mass-house, or church, or taber- 
nacle. ‘That Mrs Trollope must agree with us in our belief just 
stated, she has proved by the several attacks made in her several 
works; but would it net have been more honest, would it not 
have been more catholic, to have said as much at once, in place of 
wishing that our Dissenters should be “ treated with a trip across 
the Atlantic, to make them shudder at the thought of Leute 
down the Established Church, for they would be taught by 
fearful example to know that it is the bulwark which protects 
us from the gloomy horrors of fanatic superstition on one side, 
and the still more dreadful inroads of infidelity on the other.” 
When slie was warning her countrymen against assisting the 
progress of Popery, so fearfully conspicuous “ in the portly bearing 
of her youthful priests and the deep-set meditative eyes of the 
older, in their new vestments of gold and silver tissue and 
the costly decorations of their renovated altars,’—was no good 
angel at her ear to allay her self-conceit respecting her own national 
faith, by whispering that the hand which descanted so flourishingly 
upon the artful cupidity of Papistry, might be called upon, on 
some future day, to engross concerning Protestantism such hard 
sayings as follow — 

“¢ You little know the nature of the clique to which he belongs. 
That they value pleasure fully as much as other men is quite certain ; 
that they struggle for riches with anxiety as acute, and hold it 
with a grasp as tight as any human beings can do, it were equally 
impossible to doubt; but that power is dearer to them than either, is 
a truth well known to all who have sat within the conventicle and 
watched its progress as I have done. 

co * * * = * 

- To touch, to influence, to lead, to rule, to tyrannize over the 
hearts and souls of all he approaches is the great object of his life. 
He would do this willingly in the hearts of men; but for the most 
part, I think, he has found them tough—and he now, I think, seems 
to rest all his hopes of fame, and wealth, and station on the power 
he may obtain over women. I say not,” she added, after a pause 





with the sacred words and connect them together, to refrain from laughter, as it would 
be to the religious themselves, were they to see in the pulpit instead of a clergyman 
in his gown, what once overturned the gravity of the spectators of Garrick in Oshellome 
a bull-dog in a wig. 
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(‘‘ she” being the Vicar’s daughter ) while a slight blush passed over her 

llid cheek, ‘‘ that I believe his senses uninfluenced by beauty: this 
is far, hatefully far, frombeing the case with Mr Cartwright; but he 
is careful, most cunningly careful, whatever victims he makes, never 
to become one in his own person. 

“¢ You would find, were you towatch him, that his system, both for 
pleasure and profit, consists of a certain graduated love-making to 
every woman within his reach, not too poor, too old, or too ugly. 
But if any among them fancy that he would sacrifice the thousandth 
part of a hair’s breadth of his worldly hopes, for all they could give 
him in return—they are mistaken.” * * * 


Is there anything more gross than this in the most outrageous fa- 
naticism of the wild West as displayed by our authoress—does she 
teach us to apprehend a more persevering and serpentine ambi- 
tion than is here displayed, from the handsome young priests, the 
bugbears of her Paris, that Elysium of arts and graces? Her 
pictures are overcharged, but as much one way as another— 
she makes the evangelicals as bad as she made the ranters. 

But enough of the ungracious task of quoting Mrs Trollope 
against herself—truce to. polemics, and let us proceed with the 
story. We have just given a fragment from an oration by the 
Vicar’s daughter. She, it will be guessed, is of a different mould 
and fold from her father—being silent and sallow, unconciliating, 
and, in spite of the protection afforded by the Church against 
* the still more dreadful inroads of infidelity,” a morose and gloomy 
sceptic; fancying indeed that her scepticism is the secret of 
her life, but showing it as a Cain’s-mark on her forehead, the 
first time she crosses the lawn at Mowbray Park. How hap- 
pened it, then, that her father, who, subtle as he was, and knowing 
that she hated and had detected him, must also have known the 
state of her mind, used her with careless indifference as a tool ? 
How happened it that she, professing a desire to expose his 
mal-practices, submitted passively to be so used? The next 
step in the story is made by his planting her in the midst of the 
family he wishes to subjugate. ‘This is surely as improbable as 
if it had been conceived in /a jeune France; but so is the whole 
character, and so are the whole life, conversation and death of 
poor Henrietta Cartwright. ‘Two words from her to the right 
—_— would have saved all the mischief and misery of the 

; but though she has the will to set matters right, she con- 
tinues hinting and muttering, and grumbling and protesting her 
disapprobation of her father’s dark doings; and it is only when 
the three volumes must be ended, the story wound up, and the 
eyes of the principal victim and actor, poor silly Mrs Mowbray, 
opened,—that she speaks out, and to the purpose. 
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We have said that Sir Gilbert Harrington, exasperated against 
Mrs Mowbray, refuses to act with her as co-executor; the Vicar 
— his place. He persuades the widow to put her worldly 
affairs into the holy keeping of a lawyer-cousin of his own, 
an elect, and precious Mr Corbold; and to him proposes a 
scheme of joint plunder and sensual gratification, at the cost 
of the Mowbray family and the Mowbray property ; and this, 
be it observed, not verally, but through the post, in a letter of 
plain English, scantily sown with flowers of Calvinism, stuck in to 
make a show. Here again, and in her whole subsequent tracing 
of the operations of these worthies, Mrs Trollope has made a 
mistake from want of knowledge, and for malicious ends borne 
false witness against human nature. Such villany as the Vicar’s 
does not speak out,—certainly does not itself write down villany : 
hardly confesses itself to itself in the silence of its oratory. It 
plans—it uses tools—but it declares not its motives; it chuckles 
over its ill-gotten gains, but with a silent laughter, and when 
none are by. ‘The soliloquy, the confidant, the explanatory 
letter may be necessary on the ‘stage, when probabilities must 
be sacrificed in some measure, or an aydience would rarely catch 
what is going on; but in a novel, they are the resource of second- 
rate talent, and Mrs Trollope ought to have known better than 
to have committed such an accomplished and highly-varnished 
hypocrite as her hero by permitting him to use them. 

The horizon darkens as the tale proceeds. Mrs Mowbray not 
only returns from her business-visit to London a confirmed and 
zealous Calvinist, but she brings back with her the odious cousin 
Corbold, who contrives by the way to fall in love with Helen. 
The Mowbray household becomes daily more and more wretched. 
Fanny, now neglected for the sake of her mother, a richer 
prize, is allowed still to admire the Vicar as much as she likes, 
and kept quiet by being set to write tracts. Charles Mowbray 
comes Date from college, anxious to enter the army, the pro- 
fession destined for him by his deceased father ; but the puissant 
Vicar has persuaded his mother that a red coat is Satan’s 
uniform, and she refuses to advance him a shilling for any such 
iniquity. A spirited remonstrance ensues on his part, and the 
lady, after sending for her ghostly counsellor, leaves the house 
suddenly, to the aismay and surprise of her family. The follow- 
ing scene is the sequel, a fair specimen of Mrs Trollope’s 
descriptive powers, and one of the least exceptionable of the 
grands tableaux in her drama. After a dreary, harassing day of 
doubt and conjecture— 

“‘ They were sitting with their coffee-cups before them, and 
Rosalind was once more trying to fix the attention of Charles, as 
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well as her own, to the chess-board, when a lusty pull at the door- 
bell produced an alarm which caused all the servants in the house 
to jump from their seats, and one half the chessmen to be over- 
turned by the violent start of Rosalind. 

‘¢ A few moments of breathless expectation followed. The house 
door was opened, and the steps of several persons were heard in 
the hall, but no voice accompanied them. Helen rose, but trem- 
bled so violently, that her brother threw his arms round her and 
almost carried her to a sofa. Rosalind stood beside her, looking 
very nearly as pale as herself; while Charles made three steps 
forward and one back again, and then stood with his hands clasped 
and his eyes fixed on the door in a manner which showed that, in 
spite of his manhood, he was very nearly as much agitated as his 
companions. 

“The next sound they heard was the voice of the lady of the 
mansion, and she spoke loud and clear, as she laid her hand on the 
lock, and partly opening the door, said, addressing the butler, who, 
with half a dozen other serving-men, had hurried to answer the 
bell. 

«¢¢ Chivers! order all the servants to meet me in this room im- 
mediately ; and fail not to come yourself.’ 

“¢ Mowbray had again i forward upon hearing his mother’s 
voice, but stopped short to listen to her words; and having heard 
them, he turned back again, and placing himself behind the sofa 
on which Helen sat, leaned over it to whisper in her ear—‘ Let me 
not see you overcome, Helen! and then I shall be able to bear 
anything.’ 

** As he spoke the door was thrown widely open, and a lady 
entered dressed entirely in white and very deeply veiled, followed 
by Fanny Mowbray and Mr Cartwright. 

‘* A heavy sense of faintness seized on the heart of Helen, but 
she stood up and endeavoured to advance; Rosalind, on the con- 
trary, stepped back and seated herself in the darkest corner of the 
room; while Charles hastily walked towards the veiled lady, and 
in a voice thick from emotion, exclaimed, ‘ My mother !” 

*¢ ¢Yes, Charles!’ she replied; ‘your mother; but no longer a 
widowed, desolate mother, shrinking before the unnatural rebuke of 
her son. I would willingly have acted with greater appearance ot 
deliberation, but your conduct rendered this impossible. Mr Cart- 
wright! permit me to present you to this hot-headed young man 
and his sister, as my husband and their father.’ 

‘* This terrible but expected annunciation was received in total 
silence. Mowbray seemed to think only of his sister; for without 
looking towards the person thus solemnly presented to him, he 
turned to her, and taking her by the arm, said, ‘ Helen !—you had 
better sit down.’ 

‘“‘ Fanny, who had entered the room immediately after her 
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mother, looked pale and frightened ; but though she fixed a tearful 
eye on Helen, she attempted not to approach her. 

“« Mr Cartwright himself stood beside his bride, or rather a little 
in advance of her; his tall person drawn up to its greatest height. 
Meekness, gentleness, and humility, appeared to have his lips in 
their keeping; but unquenchable triumph was running riot in his 
eyes, pats flashed upon every individual before him with a very 
unequivocal and somewhat scornful air of authority. 

‘* This tableau endured till the door was again thrown open, and 
one by one the servants entered, forming at last a long line com- 
pletely across the room. When all were in their marshalled places, 
which here, as elsewhere, were in as exact conformity to the re- 
ceived order of precedence as if they had been nobles at a corona- 
fam the lady bride again lifted her voice and addressed them 
thus : 

‘¢*T have called you all together on the present occasion in order 
to inform you that Mr Cartwright is my husband and your master. 
I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that everything in the family 
must henceforward be submitted solely to his A sa and that his 
commands must on all occasions supersede those of every other 
person. I trust you will all show yourselves sensible of the inesti- 
mable blessing I have bestowed upon you in thus giving you a 
master who can lead you unto everlasting life ; and as I have mar- 
ried for the glory of God, so I trust to receive his blessing upon 
the same, and to see every member of my family advancing daily 
under the guidance of their earthly master’s hand to that state 
which shall ensure them favour from their heavenly one in the life 
tocome. Amen! Repeat, I beg you—all of you repeat with me 
Amen !’ 

“ Though there were some throats there in which Amen would 
have stuck, there were enough present besides these to get up a 
tolerably articulate Amen. 

“« Mr Cartwright then stepped forward, and laying his hat and 
gloves on the table, said aloud, ‘ Let us pray !’” 


The scene concludes with a vigorous burst of rant, which, 
out of charity to our readers, we will not quote. 

From this point the story as a work of art deteriorates rapidly; 
once having enthroned her evil spirit, Mrs Trellope dares not trust 
to the natural course of events to exhibit how he wears and improves 
his triumph. He overthrows the peace and order of the neigh- 
bourhood by his overweening interference, and assumes an offensive 
and peremptory domination over his wife’s ett AP at his 
unhappy: sceptical daughter to go her own way, uncared for and un- 
checked : he breaks the seals of all the letters that come addressed 
to the Mowbrays, and chuckles with demoniac exultation, as, 
among these, he finds and destroys a proposal of marriage 
addressed to Helen by Colonel Harrington, the son of the recu- 
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sant executor. The Vicar has other views for Helen. The 
cousin Corbold chooses to marry her—and, as he makes her 
the price of an iniquitous and secret connivance in the 
drawing out of Mrs Cartwright’s will (which of course is drawn 
out as the Vicar pleases, leaving him lord paramount in case of 
her death) the Vicar agrees that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and shall have it. Helen, however, hates the saintly 
attorney yet more than his saintly patron; and her consent is to 
be gained by trick and force. Our readers will hardly credit 
that so staunch a rejector, in theory, of the extravagant and 
ross as Mrs ‘Trollope, should here make the two holy men, 
Cetween them, deliberately contrive a scheme by which their 
victim is to be entrapped and menaced with outrage—if not 
worse—to bend her to their will; invoking, when their pre- 
cious plan is concocted, a liturgical blessing on their endeavours! 
Nothing more utterly hateful or atrociously false than this 
scene, if we except its sequel, ever blackened the pages of 
Fiction. 

The will is signed, sealed and delivered, and the Vicar, mag- 
nificent and secure in his conscious prosperity, becomes daily 
more and more tyrannical and ostentatious. Now begins a 
round of pious dissipation at Cartwright (no longer Mowbray) 
Park—a serious fancy-fair, for the benefit of a far-away mission, 
is proposed in full conclave to the assembled congregation of 
devotees. 

*¢ ¢ Delightful !’ cried several ladies at once. ‘There is nothing,’ 
said the little girlish wife of a neighbouring Curate, ‘that I dote 
upon like a fancy-fair; a serious fancy-fair, of course, I mean, 
my dear,’ she added, colouring, as she caught the eye of her 
alarmed young husband fixed upon her.” 


The whole of this entertainment is described with a touch of 
the Austen slyness and discrimination we have already com- 
mended ; and for the benefit of those who may have believed that 
the hearts of saints, whether in crape or lawn, beat differently 
from the hearts of other mortals, we shall make our last extracts 
from the description of the Fababo gala :— 


*¢ The whole of the 9th, 10th, and [1th days of the month were 
entirely employed by the majority of the Cartwright household in 
receiving and arranging the different works of fancy contributed by 
the neighbouring ladies for the sale. By far the greater half of 
these articles were pincushions, and for the most part they packed 
and unpacked well and safely ; but amidst the vast variety of forms 
into which this favourite vehicle of charity was turned, some among 
them were equally ingenious in design, delicate in execution, and dif- 
ficult of carriage. 
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‘¢ There were harps, of which the strings were actually musical, 
and the foot a pincushion. Old women of pasteboard, washing 
their feet in a pasteboard tub, but with knees stuffed for pin- 
cushions. Pasteboard hunch-backs, the hunches being pincushions. 
Babies dressed with the nicest taste and care, their plump little 
necks and shoulders forming pincushions. Pretty silken volumes, 
lettered ‘ pointed satires,’ and their yellow edges stuffed for pin- 
cushions. Ladies very fashionably dressed, with the crowns of 
their bonnets, and their graceful backs, prepared as pincushions. 
These and ten thousand more, of which a pilmgel description 
might probably prove tedious, formed the staple commodity of the 
elegant booths, which stretched themselves in two long rows from 
one extremity of the beautiful lawn to the other. Tracts, so nume- 
rous that it would be impossible to give their measure or their value 
by any other calculation than that of their weight, were made by 
the ingenuity of the fair and pious contributors to assume a very 
tempting aspect, bound by their own delicate hands in silks and vel- 
vets of every hue to be found between earth and heaven, green and 
blue inclusive. 

“¢ It would be quite impossible to give anything deserving the name 
of a catalogue of the articles contributed to this charming exhibi- 
tion ; and it will therefore be better not to attempt it. It will be 
sufficient to observe, that, by a sentiment of elegant refinement 
which seemed to have pervaded all the contributors, every article to 
which the idea of utility could attach was scrupulously banished ; 
it not being fair, as some of the ladies very judiciously observed, 
to injure the poor shopkeepers by permitting the sale of anything 
that anybody in the world could really wish to buy. One instance 
of very delicate attention on the part of Mrs Cartwright towards 
the hero of the féte deserves to be recorded, as showing both the 
natural kindness of her temper, and the respect in which every 
feeling of this celebrated character was held. Among the almost 
incredible number of devices for winding silks, or for converting 
them into bobbins, or for some other of the ingenious little con- 
trivances invented for—one hardly knows what, was a very pretty 
thing, more in the shape of a Jew’s harp than anything else. The 
moment Mrs Cartwright cast her eyes on this, she ordered it to be 
withdrawn, observing that, as the Reverend Isaac Isaacs himself 
was expected to honour the entertainment with his presence, she 
could by no means permit anything bearing such a name to 
appear. 

«It may be feared that it was with a far different spirit Mr Jacob 
Cartwright, on hearing his stepmother mention this exclusion, and 
the motive for it, proposed that all the cold chickens and turkies to 
be eaten at the banquet, should appear without their usual accom- 
paniment of cold hams,—a pleasantry which, though it won a 
smile from his indulgent father, was by no means well received by 

Mrs Cartwright. 
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‘«‘ The twelfth day of July itself arrived at last, and fortunately 
was as fine a day as ever shone. Helen asked Rosalind if she re- 
membered the day on which Charles came of age, aud the question 
brought tears to the eyes of both: this, however, was but a trifling 
exception to the general cheerfulness; all the world really looked 
as gay as if the Fancy Fair were not a serious one. In one of the 
long and elegantly decorated booths, indeed, one ae! young girl 
was heard to exclaim, ‘ Oh! what a beautiful place this weuld be 
for dancing !’—but the levity was checked by Mr Cartwright, who, 
happening to overhear her, replied, - 

*¢ «My dear young lady, there is no dancing in Heaven !’” 

It had been intended that the precious eommodities should 
be intrusted to the disposal of Dorcases safely mature, and, it 
was to be presumed, indifferent to their own lack of beauty; but 
the scheme was pronounced “naught” by the experienced : 
zeal ran low, and no volunteers could be found. It was then voted 
that the usual heathenish temptations of bright eyes and dimpled 
cheeks should be resorted to on the present occasion. * An instan- 
taneous “ revival” took place. Every one was willing—every one 
anxious, to contribute her mite of active service; and though a 
Christian and self-denying uniform was to be adopted, the crowd 
of eager labourers on the eventful day was great, and something 
unmanageable. Points of precedence had to be arranged :— 


«¢ «Oh, dear! how lovely ! was the universal exclamation ut- 
tered by the ladies on entering this beautiful circle. 

*¢ «Well! I think I will stand here,’ said one of the most lively and 
enterprising among them, placing herself at the same time behind a 
world of many-tinted paper and silk commodities, close to which 
was a side entrance wale with evergreen boughs, and gay with a 
thousand blossoms. 

“¢ And I will take this stand,’ cried a stout and long-limbed 
demoiselle, stepping out with great activity to secure the one 
opposite. 

*¢¢ This will just suit me! said a third, popping into another of 
the enviable stations which flanked the garlanded entrances, and im- 
mediately taking possession of its lofty seat and comfortable foot- 
stool. é 

“*Up to this point the universal smile continued, with an almost 
unabated display of charming teeth ; but to the fourth place, pro- 
mising equal affluence of passers-by to the three already taken, no 
less than four ladies ot al atonece. And then began the civil war 
which in a greater or less degree, as circumstances may excite or 
assuage it, rages at all fancy fairs, bazaars, and charity sales of 
every class and denomination whatever. 

‘* Some folks, uninitiated in such matters, may suppose that there 
is less of this at a serious fancy fair that at one professing to be gay. 
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But a little experience will rapidly undeceive them. Whether the 
benevolent sale-ladies be beautiful saints or beautiful sinners, the in- 
clination to show off Naturc’s gifts to the best advantage is pretty 
nearly the same; and whether the sweet graceful thanks, so softly 
uttered, be constructed after one form or another, the pleasure of 
speaking them is the same likewise. What matters it whether a 
bright eye laugh from beneath a drapery of pendent curls, 
or is raised to heaven with no twisted meshes to obscure 
its upward ray. What matters it whether ruby lips open 
to say, ‘The Lord reward you, sir! Our poor missionaries 
‘shall pray for you!’ or, ‘ Thank you !’ (with a familiar nod) ‘ some 
dear Spanish -whiskerandos shall buy a sword with this!’ In both 
cases the speaker would indisputably prefer having a well-frequented 
stand to.speak from; and if it chance to be placed beside some 
avenue through which the crowd must pass ma repass incessantly, 
why so much the better. 
. “ The four ladies that met together with more of haste than in- 
clination at the last of the doorway stands, as above described, were 
really, considering all things, exceedingly civil to each other. At 
the early part of a busy day the temper can bear much more, with- 
out wincing, than after it has been battered and bruised by all the 
little contretems that are almost sure to beset it before the close of iz. 

“¢<T beg your pardon, ma’am, but I believe I was here first.’ 

«¢ ¢Qh, dear! I hope I did not hurt you, but this is my place.’ 

«¢« You must let me stand here, dear ladies, for 1 have set my heart 
upon it :’ comprised very nearly all the spoken part of the contest. 
A few sidelong glances there might have been, and one or two 
almost invisible nudges ; but after all, the person who finally got 
possession of the desired post was a tall, thin, pale, and remark- 
ably pious maiden, who, having laid her hand upon the board and 
her foot upon the stool, moved them no more, but who trom first to 
last did not pronounce a single word.” 


We hope we shall not be thought to have trifled too long 
among these femalities, as uncle Selby would have called them; 
they are straws showing which way the wind blows, and, as 
such, worth noting. . ‘Lhe sale prospers; the dejeuner which 
succeeds is amusing—: sumptuous display of pious speeches and 
pine-apples, and Christian toasts drunk in champagne—but not 
the Quakers’ champagne (vide Hood) ‘ which was still.” In the 
midst of the banquet the cousin Corbold, flushed with wine, 
sneaks away, as before planned, to pursue his designs upon Helen; 
she, by another contrivance, being purposely thrown in his way. 
We will not describe this abominable scene; enough to say that 
the lady who laughs at the unnatural and melodramatic contriv- 
ances of Hugo’s ‘ Angelo,’ delivers her endangered Una from the 
foul insult offered to her by the means of a providential bottle of 
hartshorn! the contents of which she flirts in the eyes of her 
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persecutor. She then makes her escape in deadly terror to Sir 
Gilbert Harrington’s, whose son and heir avenges her wrongs 
that evening upon the amiable attorney by the aid of a strong 
arm and a stinging horsewhip ! 

We are now near the catastrophe. ‘The Vicar, once in pos- 
session of his lady’s will, begins to watch her jealously, and to 
retrench some of the caresses which had won her te ordain it in his 
favour. An instinct that she has been deceived and tampered 
with, which, prompted by maternal affection, begins to stir in 
Mrs Cartwright’s heart, is converted into fatal certainty by the 
death of the sceptical daughter of the Whig priest. On her 
dying bed Henrietta Cartwright accuses her father of being the 
cause of all the doubt and wretchedness of spirit which have worn 
her down to an early grave; roundly charges him with sundry 
among the seven deadly sins, and warns Mrs Mowbray not to 
injure her children for the aggrandizement of such a monster; 
she then dies at last, calmly, upon Rosalind’s bosom. The scene 
is powerfully written, but, as has been already said, painfully 
unnatural. Mrs Mowbray, who is in the state “in which ladies 
wish to be,” &c. &c., takes the hint just in time. A second will is 
made secretly, under the auspices of Sir Gilbert Harrington, in 
favour of her son and rightful heir; and, to complete the 
measure of the Baronet’s joy, she dies, with the infant she has 
borne to the Vicar. Detected Vice is chased back to Wrexhill, 
to plan and to perpetrate further Whiggeries, and Virtue, in the 
shape of a gay, new-married pair (Rosalind being the bride), 
takes its old smiling place at Mowbray Park. 

Such is Mrs Trollope’s last. We have taken this opportunity 
of expressing our opinion of this lady, and have bestowed more 
time and space upon her novel than we otherwise might have 
done, because it contains scenes from which every one may judge 
of the grossness and malice of her caricatures. There is a 
narrow sea between us and France,—a broad one separates 
us from America. ‘The coarse distortions of a mind which 
cannot see or sympathise with any of the pure, or good, or kind, 
or lofty, or spiritual feelings of human nature,—the obser- 
vations of a woman, who, in the religious movement in 
France, dwells on the rosy cheeks and broad shoulders of the 
young priests, and marks chiefly, during the vehement addresses 
of the American methodist, the vigour of his form and the 
lustre of his eyes, may be quoted as authorities by unscrupulous 
writers, to aid the end of the hour, with momentary success; but, 
when the libeller comes to English ground,—when, running 
counter to the whole experience of society, she holds up, as the 
type of the evangelical clergy of England, the sweet-tongued and 
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black-hearted Vicar of Wrexhill, she unfolds the source in herself 
of her pictures of foreign manners. Intolerance and indelicacy, 
a violent and overbearing habit of obtruding their doctrines or 
dogmas at all seasons, the sacrifice of the proprieties of life to the 
promotion of their sectarian views, all the faults and errors of 
people very much or over much in earnest, are rife among them ; 
but to represent Mr Cartwright as a specimen of their clergy, or 
Mr Stephen Corbold of their men of business, is a libel both on 
religion and human nature. John Howard was an evangelical 
layman. ‘The destruction of slavery is, so far as it has been 
destroyed, owing to the moral zeal and disinterestedness of 
the “saints,” whose representative our authoress would give us 
in Mr Stephen Corbold.* They may entertain each other with 
breakfasts at which toast and texts are equally devoured, hunt for 
sermons on Sundays and for speeches on week-days, and young 
ladies may apply endearing epithets to j:reachers whose imagina- 
tions are lively and their bands becoming, but that they are an 
immoral portion of society, that they are not the portion of it to 
which every man who had a good cause to advance would turn 
as most likely to respond to an appeal to benevolent motives, is 
a slander if uttered by a person who knows them well, and a 
blunder if said by any one whose means of observation have 
been limited. Mrs Trollope, we doubt not, is as true in her 
picture of the Evangelicals as she was in her accounts of the 
revivals and camp-meetings of America; but in both she saw only 
what she was prepared to look at, the points most obvious to 
a satirical observer, the characteristics most easily disfigured by 
a malicious imagination. 

It is generally understood that Mrs Trollope’s next work is to 
be ‘Francis the First of Austria,’ from original documents exclu- 
sively furnished to her by that Archimage of diplomacy, Prince 
Metternich. ‘This is not quite so strange as it sounds; we doubt 
not but that she will make the life and the adventures of the 
defunct Kaiser as amusing as those of that “ yellow flower of 
the forest,’ Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, and her portrait of 
him at least as true to life as her portrait of that Tartuffe of a 
church, wherein she told us, the other day, that no Tartuffes 
could exist—the sleek, poisonous Whig Vicar of Wrexhill! 


R. O. D. 





* We cannot omit noticing here how much more truly Mr Bulwer has drawn 
the character of Templeton, an Evangelical layman, in ‘ Ernest Maltravers’—a 
novel of a higher order of art than any he has hitherto attempted, and which will 
add a still higher kind of applauses to the already extensive and varied reputation of 
its author throughout Europe :—a reputation which could not have been raised so 
high by a man still young, without a rare union of the qualities which merit, with 
the qualities which obtain, success, —Ep, 
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ig ALY of late has been too much neglected in England. In poli- 

tics as in literature, our attention has been turned elsewhere ; 
and readers might fancy, from the silence of the whole periodical 
press with regard to that unhappy country, that every symptom 
of social and intellectual existence had died with the betrayed 
hopes of 1831. Bold and extensive attempts at political change 
have been made since that period ; and the journals have briefly 
informed us that the scaffolds of Genoa, Chambery, and Alexan- 
dria, have been again moistened with blood. But without stop- 
ping to inquire into the source of these attempts—instead of 
recognizing in their repetition, in their character, and, above all, 
in the end they proposed—so different from all that had preceded 
—an indication of vitalityand progression ; our guides saw in them 
only a fresh proof of the impotence of Italy for the work of self- 
regeneration. Yet, within these few years, important works, on 
very many subjects, have issued from the Italian press—a thou- 
sand circumstances have manifested, if not a direct and positive 
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improvement, at least such tendencies as afford no discouraging 
picture of the actual state and future progress of the Italian 
mind ; these indications have however passed unnoticed. Criti- 
cism is usually silent on the literature of Italy, or if it speaks, 
mentions her only to repeat, in worn-out phrases, a feeble 
mockery of gratitude towards the country which first trod the 
path we all have followed. A few names, more or less justly 
appreciated, have penctrated this indifference. Manzoni, Pellico,— 
sometimes, but more rarely, Grossi and Nicolini—Botta in history, 
and Romagnosi in the philosophy of history and law, are perhaps 
all that we have heard of. ‘To foreigners, these few stand as the ' 
representatives of the present century of Italian literature. 
Beyond these, nothing is known, no one seeks to know. France, 
on the faith of her poets, is assured that Italy is dead. England 
knows not if she be dead or living: the Italy of the past is well 
known to her; the Italy of to-day, she deems undeserving her 
notice. 

And can no more be produced than these five or six names, 
lauded from fashion rather than from knowledge ? Is Italy so inert ? 
And if there be any intellectual movement, what is its character, 
its direction? What are its tendencies? Such an inquiry will 
be interesting to all who can sympathise with a people, oppressed, 
but not broken, with a people numbering twenty millions, fallen, 
for so many centuries, from the rank of a nation, and yet, from 
whom Europe has twice received the bond and the title of Union— 
once from Imperial Rome, and again from Catholic and Papal 
Rome. On this point, those few celebrated names will teach us 
but little. They inform us, what indeed we knew before, that 
knowledge is power, in Italy as elsewhere, but they give us no 
key to the Italian mind. Far from that, we must begin by de- 
claring that those names belong not to the present, still less to 
the future, but to the past. Ina country like Italy, where there 
exists, thanks to the double tyranny of Austria and the Pope, no 
uniform and habitual action and re-action of the people on the 
literature and of the literature on the people, the secret impulses 
and aspirations of the ‘ greatest number” cannot possibly be 
gathered from the reputation of a glorious few. That knowledge 
must be drawn from a lower source—from the works, numerous 
and diversified, though, it is true, of inferior genius, produced 
by writers of a secondary rank—from an uninterrupted observa- 
tion of all that savours of intellectual development; the path it 
follows, and the principles it reverences. Certain exceptions, to 
be cited from the proceedings of the learned professions, form no 
standard by which to judge of the national progress. We must 
look, where unity of purpose and knowledge is impossible ; we 
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must look to the works of individuals—stamped with the indivi- 
duality of the producer; from a multitude of these works 
alone shall we be able to say what may be hoped from a country 
such as we have described; and in this light, silence itself 
becomes important. 

We do not pretend within the limits of this article to supply 
this desideratum—to fill the blank we have pointed out. We can 
only call the attention of our readers to the actual state of mental 
existence in Italy ; gathering from the works at the head of this 
article, and many others recently produced, the spirit of the 
age in Italy, and laying down a few directions for those who 
may be inclined to pursue the subject on a wider scale. To 
make this state completely understood, it would be necessary that 
we should remove from our path the wreck of that revolution 
which has occurred in Italy, perhaps with less noise, but as 
effectually as elsewhere: that we should seize from amidst the 
disorder, the imperceptible thread which is destined, at no great 
distance of time, to lead Italy to that philosophical and mental 
regeneration, the seeds of which were sown in her soil by the ill- 
appreciated master-minds of the sixteenth century. ‘This would 
embrace at least the last fifty years, whilst our retrospection pro- 
ceeds no farther than the year 1830. ‘The following sketch then 
may be taken as the last chapter of a book which yet remains to 
be written. 

In fixing on that year as a starting point, we have no wish to 
create an impression that a new and powerful literary impulse 
was then given to the national mind. On the contrary, since 
1830 Italian intellect has been little occupied with literature, 
being first absorbed by what was passing abroad, then by domestic 
occurrences, and lastly by the crisis of 1833. Neither was there 
then a change in the character of the previous literary move- 
ment. Fortunately the events of 1830 produced in Italy no such 
change. We say fortunately, for the convulsion in France having 
worked out nothing new, having neither proclaimed nor applied 
any principle before unacknowledged, having, in short, onl 
effected a precarious reconquest of some of those truths which 
had morally triumphed in 1789, but of the results of which the 
nation had been robbed, the intelligence of Italy could see there 
no matter for any but unworthy imitation. We should rather 
choose, for the future destiny of Italy, that she should pursue in 
silence a path before untrodden. 

In France, the movement of 1830 effected nothing in a lite- 
rary point of view, save the extinction of Romanticism. Now 
that somewhat violent re-action against the literary creed and 
taste of the eighteenth century had, in the Conciliatore, raised 
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its standard in Italy, years before it made its appearance in the 
Globe of Paris, or indeed (if we except the seeds sown by Madame 
de Stael), anywhere in France. In 1830 it had already sunk into 
the grave. ‘The literature of both languages passed within a brief 
space, through the same phases—but in obedience to the laws of 
time and matter, and not from the influence of the one country 
on the other. Romanticism, entombed amongst its laurels, left a 
blank in the literature of France, which already existed in that of 
Italy. The want of a literature which shall be positive and 
organic, which shall have a social aim, and shail be the minister 
of something greater and more valuable than itself, a want felt 
at this very day by the former country, had been already expe- 
rienced by the latter. But in France this blank, this want, was 
freely expressed, and characterises the entire literature of France 
at this moment; a literature in a state of transition, wavering 
between hope and despair. In Italy this was impossible: the 
absence of such a literature was compulsory. Little has been 
done there since 1830, but this little, however incompletely, 
marches in the path destined for futurity, and is a foretaste of its 
tendencies. 

If, then, we commence our retrospect from 1830, we date 
from the point which marks, the most decidedly, the blank we have 
spoken of, and the transition from one period of literature which 
had compieted its time, to another which was about to com- 
mence it. 

Monti died in 1827, and in 1830 twenty years seemed to have 
yassed over his tomb. No successor had appeared to replace 
him. The school of poetry over which he had presided rapidly 
sank, without a struggle, without a remonstrance, conscious that 
its course was run. It bore to the grave with it, as a consolatory 
evidence of its past power, the last remains of the empty, un- 
meaning, servile Arcadian Academy, at which Monti had levelled 
so many hardy blows, and which Romanticism finally crushed, the 
moment it made its own appearance on the arena. Born under 
the sway of that impulse for innovation which Cesarotti, Alfieri, 
Parini, and others, had created in a greater or less degree in 
almost every branch of art; and graduating as a poet under the 
revolutionary afflatus which in Italy wrung from royal hands a 
few poor reforms, which had freed America, and was silently 
working its way in France, to break out into violence within so 
brief a space; Monti threw himself into the lists of poetry with 
all the haughty boldness of innovation. He contributed a large 
share to the work of literary emancipation; he shook the dicta- 
torship of the academies, and the servilism of the pretended 
classic school,—a school who understood not those master-spirits 
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they professed to exalt: who, not daring to gaze on the full reful- 
gence of their masters, were content to imitate those who them- 
selves were but imitators,—who had set rules, a frame-work, a 
skeleton, for all possible subjects and all possible minds. Monti’s 
style was clear, forcible, without affectation. He proved by his 
example that the language of poetry might be elevated without 
marching on stilts. He had astyle for every subject, and showed 
how the mould should be appropriate to the thought. He revived 
the energy, the nerve, the sensation, the life (in a word), of poe- 
tical expression, with draughts from the “ pure well” of Dante ; 
as Manfredi, Rolli, Lazzarini, Zanotti, and others at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century had sought its renewal in that of 
Petrarca. But he did little for the idea, the spirit, the substance 
of poetry. More sensuous than sensitive—powerful in imagina- 
tion, but not in knowledge of the heart—with a weak and unde- 
cided character, having neither profound conceptions in his mind, 
nor a deep and holy faith within his soul, he seized but one side 
of life, the objective. He gave up his art to sense and sensuous 
imagination ; in his hands it became an air-bubble, reflecting by 
turns, in brilliant but superficial colours, all that was successively 
presented to it, without bond of union or affinity. He received 
and obeyed all inspirations from without, from wheresoever and 
in whatever form they came. He depicted, but never transmuted 
nature; he traced outlines, and fancied he had sculptured human 
beings. All the personages of his song resembled shadows, such 
as those he employed with so great excess in his poems; there 
was nothing within, nothing characteristic, no individuality. But 
what is Poetry, if she present us neither individual types, nor 
general truths fruitful in applications? Thus Monti was not the 
restorer of poetry : with him the form indeed regained its youth, 
but that form remained without a soul. Metre, colouring, and 
harmony, gave him a meretricious brilliancy, ephemeral in its 
existence, unproductive of benefit to humanity, and devoid of any 
social object. To him and to his school, Art was not solely a 
means, but the end. Such was not the Art of Dante; and the 
stanza of Manzoni— 


Salve o divino a cui largi natura 

Il cor di Dante e del suo Duca il canto ; 
Questo fia il grido dell’ eta futura ; 

Ma P eta che fu tua tel dice in pianto— 


which compares him to Dante for his soul, and to Virgil for 
his ‘apna savours more of bitter irony than of the conscien- 
tious verdict of one poet on another. Dante would not have 
flattered in turn the Pope and the Emperor, Austria and 
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the Revolution. Dante would not have sacrificed his art to 
the outward senses ; he would have worshipped her as an angel 
on whose wings he might elevate his soul to heaven, and bring 
thence instruction for his fellows. Dante is the founder of a 
school which has few, very few representatives in the present day, 
but whose brilliancy will beam afresh in that hour when the peo- 
ple shall decree the Nationality of Italy. Save a few inspirations 
genuinely lyrical in their conception, a few morceaux of exquisite 
finish in their form, and one or two cantos of the Mascheroniana, 
the name of Monti will only be known as that of a skilful trou- 
badour. His school, which, by its cultivation of forms, and 
absence of social aim, enclosed the germ of that now known in 
France by the phrase L’art pour Cart, has been extinct since 
1830. Up to that time it numbered a long list of imitators ; but 
at this day has only one deserving of mention, Cesar Arici of 
Brescia. Eminent as a versifier, but without any originality, 
after Foscolo had proved to him by an examination of his little 
poem, ‘ In morte di Giuseppe Trenti,’ that he was not the pos- 
sessor of a single idea, Arici made up his mind, and thereafter 
thought of expression alone. Known in Italy by his Pastorizia, 
a mosaic of imitations from the ancients admirably done into 
Italian, he published, in 1833, the Origine delie Fonti, calcu- 
lated for the same readers, remarkable for the same correct and 
coldly chaste expression, and the same absolute destitution of 
thought and originality. ‘The last seven years have not produced 
a single writer besides himself as a representative of the school 
of which we have been speaking. 

In the latter years of his life, Monti witnessed the outbreak of 
Romanticism. He himself had led the way, and created a taste 
for innovation, without perceiving that every change in the forms 
of poetry must draw after it sooner or Jater a corresponding 
change in the spirit. ‘The rising generation felt this. An indis- 
tinct opinion was diffused, that some links of the chain had been 
broken, though intellect had not yet regained her liberty. Motion 
within her prison was all that had been granted; the sphere 
within which poetry might exercise her powers was limited. 
She beheld the heavens through a grating, nature only ina 
mirror,—the entire universe under a veil, of which she was 
only permitted to raise a corner, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other. ‘The school of Monti, founded on 
the idea that Poetry was a second Painting, condemned the 
Art to mere materialism; she translated images by images, 
and attained no further; she wandered through a world of 
symbols, without seeking their meaning. ‘The new genera- 
tion willed otherwise. Once in the path of liberty, they 
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determined to make it all their own. They rose with the spirit 
of a revolution, to complete their emancipation. Blows were 
aimed to the right and left, wherever obstacles to liberty existed. 
It was declared that whatever had existence, the beautiful, the 
homely, the past, the present, the real, the ideal, were all within 
the domain of art; and further, that poetry possessed the right 
not only of describing nature, but of interpreting her; that man 
and nature ought to be her principal topics, and that genius and 
the taste of the age were her only lawgivers. ‘Thus was the past 
broken with, and the authority of its narrow systems overturned. 
Monti felt that he was outrun, that he had been passed by, and 
partly from contempt, partly from ignorance of the spirit of the 
times, raised his trembling and worn-out voice against the inno- 
vators, and issued a flood of common-places to oppose what 
appeared to him barbarism and anarchy. He wrote some wretched 
verses in favour of that mythology which in his poetical manhood 
he had condemned, particularly in the dedication to his Bardo 
della Foresta nera. No attention was paid him, and the work 
of destruction went on. He folded his cloak around him, with 
an indignant mien, and died in silence. Romanticism, master 
of the field of battle, thought the victory won: and so in effect it 
was, but it was a victory without decided results. A grand 
negation was all that had been accomplished. ‘The dictatorship 
of the past had been irrevocably destroyed, but the future—the 
future, without the presentiment of which there can be no true 
poetry—this, Romanticism was unable to discover. Without a 
fixed theory, without a leading principle, without an ascertained 
belief, in literature as in politics, there can be no foundation. 
Romanticism had torn aside the veil which before its coming had 
enveloped the universe, but recoiled with dread on beholding 
the infinity beyond. Hitherto all its inspirations, all its study, 
had no other source, no other arena, no other end than man, 
isolated, single, individual. How then, from this individuality, to 
arrive at a conception which should embrace in harmony those 
three limits within which art incessantly revolves—Man, the 
Universe, God. In quest of a creed which should re-attach the 
creature to the Infinite, Romanticism fell back on the past which 
it had just repudiated, or launched with closed eyes into the 
abyss before it. It had recourse by turns to the middle ages and 
to mysticism, and at length sank, wearied and discouraged. Such 
we find it in 1830. 

By that time ail that was extravagantly romantic had run its 
course; all that was rational in the literary movement had tri- 
umphed. The liberty of literature had been achieved; and now 
came the question, how to apply this liberty? On what founda- 
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tion, on what principles, should that new literature be based, the 
necessity for which was manifested by the existing vacuum? To 
what focus should the efforts of their intelligence be made to 
converge? A feeling of nationality sprung up, and, as was natu- 
ral, mastered every other. ‘The whole literature was directed to 
this point. Men began to perceive the folly of disputing on 
questions of form, when the very sources of literature had become 
polluted ; they felt the absurdity of debating for and against a 
popular and national poetry, when there existed neither people 
nor nation. They blushed at the time lost, at the immense mass 
of talent and activity which Italian intellect had wasted for so 
many ages on a literature merely conventional, factitious, and 
aristocratic, which had nothing in common with the destiny of 
the nation, nor with the happiness of the greatest number. From 
that epoch, Mind bore the imprint of Conscience, and all that 
was done wore the garb of utility and morality. Everything that 
has appeared since 1830 has an aim—an aim far other than that 
of flattering the ear or amusing the public. The intent of art 
has been elevated at least to the great problem of education, 
which bears within it the destinies of our age ; everything trifling, 
futile, and academic, has disappeared. Vittorelli, Metastasio, 
Frugoni, have disappeared; and if any feeble mediocrity 
still employs itseif in this way, the world listens not. Silence, 
or the enunciation of something valuable, has become the law of 
intelligence. ‘The shade of Dante, the poet of the nationality 
and of the regeneration of Italy, hovered on high over all this 
period, over its silence as over its utterance. Men returned to 
the study of Dante, not to find in him forms, or images, or metres, 
but to plunge the fainting muse in his powerful and masculine 
thought, and so draw thence holy inspirations of patriotism and 
humanity. Editions of the Divina Seaman were multiplied ; 
new commentaries made their appearance, amongst which that of 
Ferdinando Arrivabene, J/ secolo di Dante, commento storico, 
(2 vols. 1830, Florence) deserves to be distinguished. Papers on 
Dante were to be met with in all the periodicals, particularly in the 
Antologia of Florence, now suppressed. Others were promised ; 
amongst the rest, an historical sketch of Italy, from the empire 
of the Lombards to the time of Dante, by Charles Troya, of 
Naples, already known by his Veltro allegorico, intended as an 
introduction to the poem. 

This effervescence of Dantism, of such good augury, this 
tendency to place under his patronage, as it were, the 
movement of Italian intelligence, is due also in great part 
to an influence, of which the literary men of the present day 
in Italy, half from prudence, half from ingratitude, say too 
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little, but which will not the less ee continue to 
direct the current of Italian criticism. We speak of Foscolo. 
Numerous were the volumes on Dante before Foscolo; a crowd 
of writers had proposed him as a model; but they studied him 
as grammarians and philologists, or at the most esthetically. 
Foscolo was perhaps the first who undertook the study and the 
culture of Dante as of a profound patriot. We say undertook, 
for Foscolo did not realise all that he was capable of. The mise- 
ries of a life of poverty, wandering, and excitement, the misfor- 
tunes of Italy and exile, were always obstacles. But he recognised 
in Dante more than the poet,—more than the creator of a lan- 
guage; he recognised in him the great citizen—the reformer— 
the poet of the religion, the prophet of the nationality, of Italy. 
Where others had amused themselves in dissecting and torturing 
words, he dived for ideas ; where others had admired images, he 
sought for the feeling which had suggested them. He led criti- 
cism on the path of history, refuting all the groundless conjectures 
which had been heaped on the life and poems of Dante. He 
annihilated all the crowd of heartless commentators, who, without 
a spark of patriotism, had dared to lay a hand on the work of a 
man all soul, all knowledge, all patriotism. He drove from the 
temple the money-changers and the Pharisees. His may not be 
a perfect commentary on Dante; but he rendered such a work 
possible. More than this—by his whole literary life, by the 
exalted ends he attributed to poetry, by the inexorable war he 
waged on all who sunibaied her by their venality or by their 
imposture, he dignified the professor of literature, and gave a 
standard of morality to art. At the present day it is sought to 
forget him. A part of his manuscripts remain unpublished. 
Two-thirds of his labours on Dante lie mouldering in the drawer 


of one of our publishers (Pickering). ‘The memoir published of 
him is rather a libel than a life. But the youth of Italy remem- 
ber him with affection, and since 1827, the year of his death, his 
influence, far from decreasing, grows stronger daily.* 





* A complete edition of the works of Foscolo is a want in Italian literature. It 
is, however, impracticable in Italy. Ruggia, a publisher at Lugano, a Swiss-Italian 
town, undertook some time since to supply this void; but we have seen nothing of 
his plan since the prospectus, and know not if the first volume has appeared; we 
doubt, moreover, whether it would be complete. A life of Foscolo is at this mo- 
ment ready, the work of a man in possession of peculiar information on his subject ; but 
what we know of the bent of mind and personal position of the writer, leaves us little 
hope that his labours will prove equal to the moral requirements of his task. To 
write the life of Foscolo in a manner worthy of the subject and beneficial to his coun- 
try, demands a man who, writing the first page on the tomb of the exile at Chiswick, 
would, if it were necessary, compose the last in prison. A considerable number of 
Foscolo’s letters have been printed within these few years in the literary journals of 
Naples, Piedmont, and in various publications in Lombardy. ‘They are, we be- 
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But we must return to our subject. The manifestations of 
which we have spoken do but indicate an aspiration towards a 
national literature, and a national literature cannot exist in Italy 





lieve, unknown in England; and we think we shall oblige our readers by intro- 
ducing to them one addressed to Monti, dated June 13, 1810, and doubly important as 
it vindicates the nobie character of Foscolo, su often and so erroneously attacked for 
his rupture with Monti, and as it gives a sort of moral confirmation to the sketch 
we have just drawn of the literary features of the two men: — 

“I send you a little book in which, to give the lie to the report of our being at 
open war, I have spoken of you. But I have spoken of you for the last time, and 
now I om writing to you for the last time. It is proper I should tell you why. 

a * * 7 


‘* The same heat which hour after hour makes you friend and enemy of some man 
or other, has led you to believe and to repeat several accusations against me. I know 
that some persons, amongst others Mustoxidi and Pieri (to whom I gave perhaps 
moderate praise, not from want of esteem, but because I am not in the habit of 
giving or receiving Pindaric laudations in prose) have told you that I spoke ill of 
your Homer. I did say, indeed, that several things in the first book did not please 
me, but that the second, on the contrary, appeared to me to be admirably translated. 
However, although I could read in your countenance the irritation which others had 
fomented, I contented myself with speaking of it with some bluntness to the Creons, 
always expecting that you would come to ask me an explanation as frankly as you 
have done at other times, when, for instance, Ceretti played the Creon towards us. 
You have not dene so; but you go about saying and writing that I am hated even 
by those who welcome me to their houses. ‘They write to me from Mantua, that 
you now condemn those same literary opinions which you have so often applauded 
in me as just and virtuous. I have in my hand a letter to that effect, which has 
been written by you against me—an old friend—to some new friends. This docu- 
ment and those reports have been sent to me without any request on my part, and 
I defy the world to find a letter of mine which speaks of you otherwise than to 
praise your works. Be more prudent then in writing against old friends, and in 
trusting yourself to new ones. Know at once that for several years they have been 
looking for an adversary for you, of greater eminence than the Giannis, the Coureils, 
the Lampredis, and less easily pacified than the Bettinellis and the Mazzas. For some 
years many people have believed that you fear me for my manner of thinking, and 
that I envy you for your manner of writing. I will furnish you a thousand instances 
of the zeal with which I have everywhere in public protected your name from 
calumny, even to the extent of publicly giving a blow to one who was aspersing 
you, and bringing on myself aduel. Now-a-days, these same wretches, divided into 
parties, attach themselves to me; others, by their speeches and writings, wish to 
excite us to the field; and as fast as I drive the whole set away from me, they will 
go to swell your party. 

“ As for me, I will cut off my hand before writing a single word against you. I 
know that you have said in several places that I am the court Cato, and that you 
have meanly alleged as a proof, a salute that [ gave, whilst walking, to the carriage 
of the Gran Giudice. I know that you have threatened to scatter the dust of my 
Tombs.” [An allusion to the “I Sepoleri.”] “ Monti! we shall both go down 
to the tomb; you the more lauded, doubtless, and I perhaps the more mourned. 
Eulogium will speak in your epitaph; and in mine—I am sure of it—will be 
read, that born and bred with strong and bad passions, I have yet preserved my 
pen unpolluted by falsehood,—but perhaps my name will be buried with me. 

“ Of my writings you will speak as you please ; for myself, I shall forget that you 
have praised them. Butsince many of our feilow-citizens may not forget it, leave 
to Lampredi, to Guillon, to Lattanzi, and their companions, the business of tearing 
me to pieces. ‘They will add personal malignity towards ‘he enemy of the courtiers 
and grandees of my time,—a malignity which will do me more harm than all their 
literary criticism. You have condemned these men to infamy; and now, to earn 
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for the presenf; her political fate must be first solo. Since 
1830, art has more than ever clashed with the oppressor 
and his fears. The moment poetry attained a glimpse of a serious 
and important aim, she was compelled to silence. Songs such as 
those of Berchet may be sung only in a foreign land. Much 
national poetry—and we could name several pieces which might 
take their place beside the best which Europe has produced of 
late years—remains unpublished and unknown. Opposed by 
insurmountable obstacles, literature has taken refuge in the bye- 
ways. She has been split into shades, more or less delicate, but 
all having a national aim, all tending more or less directly to 
social amelioration. 

The school of Manzoni is, whilst we are writing, the dominant 
school; perhaps more from earlier reminiscences than pre- 
sent activity. Its aim, its creed, its pervading feeling, is the 
moral and social reinstatement of the People. This sentiment 
pervades all its productions, and pierces through the disguise which 
circumstances impose, and which this school submits to, with tole- 
rable grace, from the timid and wavering character of its principal 
chiefs. The flag of Christian equality may be clearly seen pre- 
siding over all that has been accomplished by the school of 
Manzoni. Their choice of subjects, their manner of treating 
them, the style they adopt, all proclaim that the grand object is 
to beat down the usurpation and power of the aristocratic prin- 
ciple. If it be sought to stigmatize wilfulness, lust, selfishness, 
the model is almost always taken from the rich, the titled, the 
offspring of the feudal system. If the design be to portray 
innocence, goodness, devotedness, the son or daughter of the 
people, the simple mountaineer, the poor fisherman, furnishes the 
type ;—and again, between these extremes of contrast, between 
the oppressor and the victim, stands the man of God, the priest, 
the mediator, the consoler,—sometimes the energetic defender of 
the right, as in the olden times of Christianity, administering 
balm to the righteous in the day of their trouble, and inflicting 
remorse on the breast of the impious. Injustice is conquered ; 
repentance purifies the soul of the oppressor, or he dies in the 





your friendship, they offer me to you, as the sacrifice of reconciliation. Let them, 
my dear Monti; but, for the love of heaven, do not fraternise anew with them. Let 
them, and welcome, live in their illusions, so the Philebi who torment you will 
leave you in peace, and they will lose their time in barking romnd me. Myself—I 
am more patient and more hard of hearing. The wretches cannot rob me of my 
name. As for places and favours, you know that I have none, and that I have no 
fear of losing any. Nevertheless, if you should attack me, by writing, or rather, by 
speaking as you are accustomed to do in the unhappy moments of your passion, I 
shall be silent; but beware, for the heart of many an Italian breast will, perhaps, 
with a shuddering indignation, respond for me.... Uco Foscoro.” 
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midst of his career; or, if it be innocence that sinks, the calm of 
religious belief, the faith of a blissful hereafter, smoothes the 
sufferer’s pillow and sweetens the hour of dissolution. Across 
this scene, always nearly uniform as to the groundwork, pass 
singly or in groups, maidens, delicately formed, gentle, sub- 
missive, religious, loving purely, enduring, praying, and dying 
angelic deaths amidst hope and resignation—tender, devoted, 
and pious mothers—men of the sword, and men of the gown— 
and all these in turn, relate to you their history in a clear and 
popular style—perhaps slightly enervated and emasculate, with 
an affectation of idioms, and a fondness for analysis. All this is 
good, is executed with talent of the first order and with an ex- 
quisite sensibility, but is yet unsatisfactory, because unequal to 
the necessities of the times and the demands of their country. 
Reverence for an aristocracy is not so rooted in Italy as to re- 
quire such urgent opposition. Her sons need confidence, con- 
cord, activity, constancy, and devotion to the public cause. Of 
all this we find nothing in these productions. ‘The reinstatement 
of the people is, according to them, to be attempted in the spirit 
of individuality,—as if the work of education could ever be ac- 
complished in an enslaved land, by taking the inhabitants one by 
one. Collective action is so little favoured, that every movement 
of the people en masse is noticed with ridicule or disapproba- 
tion. Yet these writers preach the importance, the necessity, of 
religious feeling; as if a common faith were not the essence of 
religion, or as if, in a country where religious feeling had been 
considerably weakened, it could be revived otherwise than by a 
grand national inspiration, or as if one could hope to reinstate 
Man except by raising him in his own esteem, and investing 
him with dignity from a conviction of the importance of the part 
he is called to perform. ‘The destiny of man on this earth as 
regards society, forms no part of the moral aim contemplated by 
the disciples of this school. ‘They have never spoken to man in 
terms like these :—** Advance, perform, strive; pull up evil by 
the root ; the country God has given thee should be the theatre 
of thy labours; all that defiles her, degrades thee; thou shouldst 
be to thy country what thy country should be to the whole human 
race, a means of helping it forward towards perfection.” No, 
this is their language :—* Humble thyself, pray, be resigned to 
thy misfortunes ; heaven is thy country: the things of this 
world are unworthy thy attention; knowledge is vanity; and 
justice here below a dream.” 

All that we have just said is not chargeable, we are aware, on 
the entire school. It flows rather from their system, and their 
choice of means, than from their conviction. But we are com- 
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pelled to point out this contradiction between the means and the 
end, for names like those of Manzoni, Grossi, and Pellico, pos- 
sess power to seduce youth into a servile imitation, fatal to the 
results we desire. Italy has resignation enough: the moral im- 
“cap my of an enslaved nation must begin by knocking off 
ier fetters. 

We need not here discuss the Mie Prigioni of Silvio Pel- 
lico; Marco Visconti, a romance of the 14th century, by 
Grossi ; [Hector Fieramosca, an historical romance, by Massimo 
D’ Azeglio, a native of Piedmont, son-in-law to Manzoni, and a 
distinguished painter; and some other well-known works which 
have emanated from this school since 1830. Nearly all have been 
translated into English, and our readers may themselves judge 
of the merits and defects we have pointed out. Pellico 
soared his highest in the first-named work. The Cantiche, 
which he has recently published, are not of much value; the 
tragedies of still less). We meet, in both, with morceaur re- 
markable for sweetness and pathetic simplicity, but which cannot 
of themselves constitute a drama ora poem.* Marco Visconti, 
in our opinion not sufficiently appreciated, contains, particularly 
in the second part, some passages of great beauty; but imita- 
tion is too visible, the ¢ah/eau is not historically perfect, and the 
execution is hardly ever forcible. Grossi, born a poet, and a 
poet of the heart, of the affections, of the deeper feelings, and 
of sufferings borne with piety, is not at ease in the combats, 
the animated and complicated scenes of historical romance— 
the Bellini of poetry, gifted like him with a genius thoroughly 
elegiac, he should return to the style he so beautifully outlined 
in his enchanting I/degonda,+ from which the unjust criticisms 
on his Lombardi appear to have driven him. ‘Lhe last scenes 
of Azeglio’s romance have real merit; they are eminently the 
inspiration of patriotism: but he is in general coldly correct, and 
wanting in poetical fervour. Other names less known deserve 
to be mentioned, and should be ranged under the same banner ; 
that of Louis Carrer, of Padua, author of a collection of ballads, 
which often make happy approaches to that poetry for the people, 
of which Italy has so much need; and of some hymns which 
betray a profound feeling for nature, and a love of reflection too 
rarely met with: J. B. Giorgini, a young man whose Preludi 





* A new volume of poems has just appeared, on which we should be scarcely 
warranted in pronouncing our judgment; but a very hasty glance at the first part 
of the volume does not alter the opinion expressed above. 

+ This style he has this year resumed in his Ulrico e Lida, a tale in verse, pub- 
lished by Ferrario of Milan; but with what success we know not, as the work has 
not yet fallen in our way. 
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Poetici, published at Lucca in 1836, announce a poet of estimable 
and delicate feeling: Giulio Carcano, who, though only twenty- 
three years old, combines, in his Ida della Torre, an historical 
tale in five cantos, published at Milan in 1834, great poetical 
yearnings, with more avowed oe inspirations. Betteloni 
also, whose stanzas to the Virgin, and the poem entitled 
Lago di Garda, are remarkable for purity of design as well 
as harmony, bespeak considerable powers; and above all 
Samuel Biava, a Lombard, whose Melodie Liriche and San 
Rocco, or the Pellegrino Evangelico of the 13th century, pub- 
lished at Milan in 1833, evince poetical endowments which need 
only a little more clearness and patience for their full display. 
There are others whom the brevity of our sketch compels us to 
omit. The Ricoglitore, a monthly periodical published at 
Milan, may be considered as the literary journal of this 
school. 

A fragment of an ode, hitherto unpublished, the composition of 
one of the numerous sons of Italy, compelled to waste their talent 
in silence, will give our readers a favourable impression of this 
school: and lest our translation should prejudice the author, we 
give the original below in a note.* 











Vor, VI, & XXVIII. No. I. 


Non gli apparite, o fulgidi 
Soli, o pensier di guerra ! 
‘Tacete, o storie, o cantici 
Della natal sua terra! 
Perché una culla e un feretro 
Volete a lui scoprir? 


Quai soli fiammeggiarono 
Sul padre, ignori il figlio: 
Non sappia il vasto imperio, 
Le geste, né l'esiglio 
Dell’ uom che i mari e i turbini 
Temean di custodir. 
* * . * 
Dimmi, o figliuol dell’ Esule, 
Cid ch’ ha il tuo cor provato 
Quando, in pensar dell’ Asia, 
E dell’ Europa il fato, 
Parean per te risorgere 
I giorni che morir ! 


Quando i soggetti popoli, 
E il trono d’Occidente, 
E le vittorie, e l’orrida 
Ritratta, e la cadente, 
Abbandonata reggia 
Il mondo ti narro ! 


Oh quanti udir credeano, 
Quando parlavan teco, 
Della sua voee un fremito, 


Della sua voce un’ eco! 
Essa volo sul pelago, 
Essa la terra empic. 
» * * . 
Qual, rapita, dell’ Aquila 
La generosa prole 
Per la ferrata gabbia 
S’ affisa invan nel sole, 
Ver cui vorrebbe stendere 
II veloce poter ; 


Tal nell’ oscura inerzia 
Di vigilata reggia, 
Luce d’eventi e d’opere, 
E vita che grandeggia 
D‘affanni e di pericoli, 
Bramaya il prigionier. 


E poi che a lui vietavasi 
Di correre Ja terra 
Impressa delle patrie 
Profonde orme di guerra, 
Desiderdé di scendervi, 

E vi depose il fral. 


E per forza recondita 
Di dolor senza pianto 
Che consumo continuo 
Della sua polve il manto, 
Vendicossi in perpetua 
Liberta l’immortal. 
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‘6 ON THE DEATH OF YOUNG NAPOLEON. 


‘“* Appear not, ye radiant suns,—ye thoughts of war! Hush, 
stories and songs of his own native land !—wherefore a cradle and 
agrave do you wish to show him? Of what stars flamed forth on 
the father let the son be ignorant: let him not know the vast empire 
—the deeds—the exile,—of the man the seas and the storms feared 
to confine. Tell me, O son of the exile, what has thy heart expe- 
rienced when, thinking of the fate of Asia and of Europe,—appear 
to rise again for thee the days that are dead? when the world 
tells thee of the subdued nations, and the throne of the west,— 
the victories, the horrid retreat, and the fallen, abandoned royal 
home ?—O how many will believe they hear, when they speak to thee, 
a murmur of his voice,—an echo,—the voice which flew over the 
ocean,—which filled the whole earth! As the generous offspring 
of the eagle through its grated cage glares vainly on the sun 
to which it would strain its strong wings;—so in the obscure 
idleness of the watched palace did the prisoner long for the light of 
events and deeds, for a life which towers over wounds and dangers. 
And since it was forbidden him to traverse the earth stam by 
his father with the deep traces of war,—he desired to sink into 
it, and there he laid his frame. And through the unremitting 
strength of grief without tears, which preyed continually on his 
earthly mantle, his spirit conquered for itself liberty immortal. 
In the unawakenable sleep thou hast shut thine eyes, O youth! 
—never mayest thou wend thy dubious way through forests of 
arms, nor, after a victory, check thy charger. Never does the 
splendid column* raise its triumphal imagery of trophies to my 
eyes but thine image offers itself to the inmost vision of my 
thoughts.” 


Confronting these, is marshalled a party of another spirit, 
whose characteristic is vehemence—an emanation from Foscolo, 
and, in a wider sense, from Byron. ‘This party affect no dis- 
guise; their road has no es they march straight to their 
goal. ‘The nation” is inscribed on their flag, and their watch- 
word is “ never-ending struggle.” Their nationality is that of 
the Middle Ages, distrustful, hostile, and revengeful. The 
struggle they proclaim, and which speaks out in every thought 
and in every sound, is a struggle against domestic oppression, 
and against foreign influence, whether for good or ill; a struggle 





Nel sonno ineccitabile Mai la Colonna,* splendida 
Gli occhi, o garzon, chiudesti, Altezza di trofei 
Né mai per entro a dubbia La trionfale immagine 
Selva d’armi movesti Non offre agli occhi miei, 
Obbliquo, o per vittoria Che la tua non percotami 
Fermasti il tuo corsier. La vista del pensier. 


* Vendome. 
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nst the entire world, and, we are forced to say it, against 

od himself, whenever the Deity appears to sanction, by his 
toleration, the evil which happens around them. Potent from 
their enthusiasm and still more from their passion, they scatter 
their curse more widely than their blessing ; and when the hand 
is raised even for benediction, it seems to brandish a sword, so 
fierce, so startling is the attitude. They worship strength, and 
therefore seek to possess it; thence also they seek to invigorate 
the enfeebled souls of their contemporaries by pointing to what 
the will can perform, when devoted to the pursuit of a definite 
object. Everything with them is elevated some degrees above 
reality. Their men, good or bad, are men of iron, great by 
crime or great by virtue ; their remonstrances are imprecations, 
their love is a whirlwind, and their smile a sarcasm. From the 
unbridled, feverish, and tempestuous passions, they compose 
tableaux which are magnificent; but when the theme is inno- 
cence, love, self-restraint, their muse flags, and we feel she has 
left her proper element. All her visions present her father- 
land, powerful, menacing, perhaps victorious, before whom friends 
and enemies tremble, having, like Israel, her God, her worship, 
her law, and her battles. Ulterior destinies form no part of her 
anxiety ; her faith towards them is small; nay, she disdains them. 
** Live or die,” she exclaims, “ what matters it? Life and death 
are nothing in themselves; but live nobly, die nobly ; greatness 
is strength!” She inclines to unbelief from theory, but an 
instinct of the heart, or oftener still of the imagination, prevents 
her total lapse. She has no faith but that of resolute wrestling 
against evil. She acknowledges not infinity, but bears a 
witness of it within her. 

Save a few insignificant productions, in this spirit, we have 
but two to mention: the Battaglia di Benevento, by Guerrazzi 
of Leghorn, and the Assedio di Firenze, by Anselmo Gualandi; 
the first, dated 1827, and the last published at Paris in 1836. 
This is no matter of surprise ; if we consider the nature of their 
tendency, which, though it exists in a crowd of youthful hearts, 
may make no outward manifestation, the two historical ro- 
mances we have named are deeds of courage, which have 
excited the persecution and surveillance of the Italian police. 

There exists not, at the present day, a writer more powerful 
than Guerrazzi, in energy, imagination, and that holy indigna- 
tion, which, in the present state of things, should animate the 
breast of every Italian. With talent eminently lyrical, open to 
every lofty inspiration of the present and the past, of the real and 
of the ideal, he condenses in himself all that we have said of the 
school to which he belongs, and which he was the first, in Italy, 
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to give voice to. The Assedio di Firenze, little, if at all, known in 
England, well deserves to be so. It evinces more than talent, 
and often rises to genius of a high order. It has life enough for 
fifty novels, and poetry enough for five poems. The introduc- 
tion, the chapter in which Michelangiolo receives a secret 
mission, the openings of several chapters, and the conclusion, 
betray rare and unrivalled talent. ‘The last agonies of Florence, 
the struggles of Francesco Ferrucci against his enemies, and 
the fatality of which they were the ministers, are described and 
painted—nay, sculptured with a master hand. ‘The story some- 
times rises to the dignity of the Epic. The shade of the 
ancient liberties of Florence hovers over pages consecrated to 
those magnificent recollections which should plant remorse in the 
breasts of her unmindful and degenerate sons. We see an 
ancient and noble monument illuminated by the rays of a modern 
sun—gilding but not penetrating it; and this, in our opinion, is 
the defect of the work. The past is indeed there in all its 
fulness, its grandeur, and its glory; the inspiration of the future, 
the inspiration of the People is wanting. The pageantry is of 
overwhelming splendour; but we have bitterness and despair 
where there should be faith. We desire to be buried with 
Ferrucci, under his country’s ruins, rather than to live for her 
restoration; and though the mind of the author might retain its 
power and activity, after imprecating a curse on the human race, 
the mass are of a different calibre. Men capable of self-devotion 
from a sense of duty, without a calculation of results, are rare ; 
what passes itself off as devotedness is often nothing more than 
the extravagance of hope. ‘The spirit which breathes in these 
political romances will, we fear, create more misanthropes than 
martyrs. 

The parts which we are about to extract from the introduc- 
tion to the Assedio di Firenze, will be amply sufficient to give 
an idea, not of the power of the writer—for the work abounds 
in passages far more striking—but of the characteristic ten- 
dencies of his schodl :— 


‘But I concealed the sorrow that possessed me, and whenever 

a mournful duty required me to address the crowd, turning to the 
youth alone,—for the times had taught me that grey hairs were not 
a crown of wisdom to the hoary head,—that each year plucked out 
a virtue, and that man became clay long ere the breath had 
departed :—Turning, I say, to none but the youth, I admonished 
them thus :—‘ Brothers, I exhort you to be great: true, my flesh 
pea whilst uttering such a phrase, but God forbid that fear should 
eter me from the manifestation of lofty sentiments. There exists 
in creation a law which says, be great and unhappy: but there 
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exists another law, still more universal, which ordains—Be man and 
die. If nothing then can ward off glorious death, what does 
life pone that you should preserve it at the price of dishonour? 
Perhaps [ps envy the drop from heaven which silently falls, and 
unnoticed loses itself in the sea? Who would not rather choose 
one day’s existence of a bird—a day of song, of flight—who would 
not prefer one minute of thunder, one minute of sublimity and 
brightness, to the centuries of the sepulchral worm? Weighty ills 
will attend you, your lacerated heart will break—you will die: 
but in the hour of death you will call to mind the exile of Dante, 
the chains of Columbus, the stripes of Machiavelli, the prison of 
Galileo, the ravings of Tasso, and from these recollections you will 
acquire fortitude for that lot which the race of torturers will provide 
for you. The tyranny of man, which appeared to you a colossus 
of brass, will become an object of contempt when you detect the 
feet of clay, and you will dissipate the vision as easily as Dante’s 
angel chased from his face the smoke of hell.’ 

‘So spoke my lips, while my soul withered in bitterness. But a 
voice from within me answered thus: ‘God doth not always repent 
him that he hath created man. Thou livest in an age which ex- 
celleth, in worthlessness, all comparison with the meanest metal. 
Search history, and thou wilt find there times according to thy 
heart? Cloak thyself with memory. From the virtues of the dead 
seize arguments to chastise the crimes of the living. The noble 
deeds of the dead will give thee hope in the virtues of those who 
are to come: for nothing under the sun endureth for ever, and on 
this earth, vicissitudes of good and evil continually alternate. 
Thou shalt live a life of visions of the past and the future.’ 

“«T opened the volume of history in quest of this epoch of human 
felicity, and I read with the gasping breath of a dying man who 
longs for the light. Ah! how many days were xe in vain! 
Ah! how often, sorrowful but not despairing, did I lay my head 
on the fatal pages, exclaiming, ‘I shall be happier to-morrow.’ To- 
morrow came, and the day after, and the next, and still thick 
darkness on every side. This is the history of the brutes of the 
forest !—I threw away the book, but with the book I did not throw 
away the knowledge of evil. Ye wakeful nights over the volumes 
of those who have preceded me, resistless agony for knowledge, 
what fruit did ye bring to my soul? Out of dejection and sorrow, 
I have woven the winding-sheet of hope. 

“‘T looked on Italy, and beheld a race spring up, overrunning 
the world to fetter the creature of God’s workmanship; then the 
patience of the oppressed changed to fury, the iniquity of ages fell, 
and then came the day of anger; barbarous hordes drove before 
them, as shepherds their flocks, other barbarians towards our 
country. The torrent spreads from the Alps to Reggio. One 
throne became the lever to overthrow another, and we, the unhap 
vanquished, bear the imprint of the fall of each. Civic bro 
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succeed the priestly. Guelfs and Ghibellins; Bianchis and Neris; 
Montecchis and Cappellettis; Maltraversis and Scacchesis ; Bergo- 
linis and Raspantis; blood on every stone in the villages, blood on 
every tower in the cities; republics contentious, miserable, per- 
petually warring with each other; within and without, lustful and 
avaricious tyrants, afraid even of the night, and yet of unbounded 
cruelty ; betraying and betrayed; men put up for hire, Italian souls 
bartered for gold; illustrious cities treating with base marauders ; 
lofty intellects bowing to the ferocious ignorance of the priests ; 
finally, as the tempest arises from the bottom of the deep, tyranny 
advances, pollutes heaven and earth, spreads a desert wild, unna- 
turalizes the soul—and stands. 

‘Put not your confidence in hope,—she is the strumpet of life. 

‘¢ Does then an inexorable destiny condemn us like the serpent of 
old, to feed always on the dust, and wear away the future, givin 
out no sound save that of the scourge, the lashing of the back an 
the clanking of the feet in chains? 

‘‘Who says this? Power hath concluded no eternal compact 
with any nation of the world. What man’s hand has gy 
the wings of Victory? At Rome the thunder clipped them, but 
they took to growing with time, and she flew away. So long as 
your hands when raised to heaven feel the weight of hostile fetters, 
pray not. God holds with the strong! he measure of your 
abasement is full: to sink lower is impossible ; life consists in motion, 
therefore you shall rise. Meanwhile bear rage in your heart, 
menace on your lips, death in yourhand. Break to pieces all your 
divinities ; adore none other God than him of Sabaoth, the spirit of 
battles. Ye shall rise. The hand of the Northern demon, which 
he foolishly thrust between the wheels to arrest the chariot of time, 
trembles, grows weak, and will be broken. Could we lay a hand 
on his heart, we should learn that the greatest part of its pulsations 
are excited by fear. But if it were given us to lay a hand on his 
heart, it would not be to count the pulsations. Oh no! let him 
live to die beneath the edifice he has erected; ere he be entombed 
let him hear the epithets of infamy which the oppressed hurl at the 
oppressor abandoned of his power. Let him die suffocated by the 
smoke of the cannons which will announce our victory; let him 

despair as he hears the drums saluting the first beams of our rege- 
neration. Once more our colours shall fly over the towers of our 
enemies, terrible to the sons of the Cimbri; the shade of Marius shall 
break the cerements of his ancient sepulchre; once more shall we 
trail through the dust to the Capitol, the crowns of the tyrants of 
the nations.—And shall we then be happy? What matters it! 
Come, O! come ye days so dear to Ttalian pride! Bitter is the 
pleasure of oppressing, but it is a pleasure, and vengeance for 
atrocious crimes is grateful even to the spirit of God.” 


Between these two opposite tendencies in the literary world, 
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answering to two which exist in t activity in the social 
cally Ga with which we have oF calan oun is placed, 
making advances sometimes to one, sometimes to the other, 
a sect without a name—a certain number of individuals professing 
a literary eclecticism, who hesitate between imitation and inno- 
vation, between the ancient and the modern. Some, as Nicolini, 
the author of Foscarini and of Procida, and Charles Marenco, a 
native of Ceva, in Piedmont, clothe a classic outline in the dra- 
pery of Romanticism. Others, as Leopardi, of Recanati (who 
fied at Naples on the 14th of June), endeavour to express the 
feelings and the thoughts of the present day in a form and style 
savouring of the classics. Neither the dramas of the first, nor 
the Petrarchian songs of the second, at all deserve, in our opin- 
ion, the high reputation they have acquired from the sentiments of 
patriotism with which they abound. ‘The former contain pieces 
of exquisite poetry, and the latter breathe a spirit of profound 
melancholy, a characteristic of the age, but they are nevertheless 
the efforts of a transitionary period, which the future is destined 
to efface. The productions of ‘Rosini, and others of a similar 
value, appear to us of inferior rank to those we have just cited. 
Equally Sennett the actual necessities of the age as works of art, 
they are, moreover, destitute of aim ‘or intention as regards 
social regeneration. ‘There are a few beautiful scenes scattered 
here and there through the historical romances of Varese, Falco- 
netti, and some others, but we find nothing peculiarly character- 
istic, nothing that will reach posterity. 

Such nearly is the character of the literary movement in Italy, in 
its principal divisions. As we have seen, it has not yet produced 
any very important effects, but whatever are the means it makes 
choice of, a feeling for nationality, for freedom, for equality, a 
hatred of artificial distinctions, is predominant. This feeling is 
equally, and perhaps still more, predominant in another branch 
of literary labour, of higher importance to a people travailing 
with futurity ; we refer to works of history. 

_ There are in this branch a crowd of works altogether unknown 
to English readers, which are well worthy attention, and which 
ought to excite our astonishment whenever we think of the diffi- 
culties of all kinds, of the state of subjection and territorial par- 
tition under which they were produced. Since 1830, historical 
research has soared a significant flight. A history, such as that 
of Milan, by Verri, of which but a single copy was sold at the 
time of its publication, now reckons several reprints, and three 
or four continuations. We have now a Nicolini, who, though 

installed by public opinion, justly or not, in the poetical throne, 
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has forsaken the muse and condemned himself: to a silence,* 
which has already endured seven years, to seclude himself in 
painful study, shortly, we believe, to present its results in a his- 
tory of the House of Swabia—a history which will prove of much 
higher interest than that of Raumer, who some time since gave 
us a Ghibelline version, while, in our opinion, the key to Italian 
history must be sought in the policy and the spirit of the Guelfs. 
It is perceived that nationality can be founded only on history 
and language;+ and the existing want in this respect has 
been felt. ‘Notwithstanding the historical models with which 


Italy abounds—notwithstanding the recent labours of Sismondi— 
the history of the Italian people remains to be written. The his- 
torians of Italy have painted the vicissitudes of the different states 
with exquisite talent; they have distinguished the particular 
motives of the actions of individuals with remarkable acumen ; 
they relate the consequences of these motives and of these ac- 
tions upon the country and the age, with a power of expression 





* For ourselves, we cannot help rejoicing at such a change. In spite of the 
scattered beauties to be met with in his dramas, in spite of numerous verses glowing 
with the true Italian spirit, and which so easily fix themselves in the memory, 
Nicolini was born, according to our opinion, to be a prose-writer; now that both 
Botta and Grassi are dead, Italy cannot perhaps produce his superior, He in- 
herits the manner of Foscolo, whose style—we must proclaim it in the face of a 
whole set of pedants who feed upon syllables, and confound, incessantly, style with 
language—is that which approaches the most, especially in his dissertations on 
Dante and Boccaccio, to that sober, logical, severe and energetical manner which 
shuns periphrasis and pleonasm, complex construction and the lascivie tescane, and 
accords with the national language. He is full of nerve, throbbing energy, and 
life. His writings on the fine arts, on Orcagna, and above all, his admirable pages 
on Michelangiolo, are welcome to every reader. In him the force of the thought 
and that of the expression are perfectly poised. The pectus est quod disertum facit 
meets in his prose a fine application. 

Such is not the case with a writer who has enjoyed too great a renown in Italy, 
and whom we have not mentioned, for we have been at a loss under what tendency 
to range him; Pietro Giordani. We are called upon here to trace out the course 
of ideas, and Giordani offers too often only words. These words are perfectly 
chosen, and most artificially arranged ; each of them has passed through the crucible 
of the nicest criticism in matter of Janguage; but did ever words alone constitute 
a great writer? Does a profound knowledge of the language suffice to create a style ? 
Ideas only can do so: and great thoughts make the great writer. So, despite of 
his external beauties, his manner is cold and contracted : his style is clear and trans- 
parent, but there is nothing at the bottom. His periods are harmonious; but it is 
the harmony of a brook that purls and runs gently on and lulls to sleep, and the 
Italians want any thing but sleep. There are some exceptions to be made in his 
works, for instance, in his speeches for le Legazioni. 

+ We have not room here to enter into an examination of the present state 
of the language, and of the principal works lately produced on this subject, but our 
brief sketch would be deficient in an important point did we not at least mention 
the name of Giuseppe Grassi, one of the best prose-writers, known for his edition of 
Montecuccoli, and for his Dizionario Militare Italiano, in four volumes, published 
at Turin in 1833. 
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which has never been gape but they have never traced the 
regular development of that popular principle, which has been 
steadily progressive whilst every other has fallen, or been trans- 
formed, od otek alone can give to the history of the Italian 

eninsula the unity so long desired. Though the idea we have but 
just glanced at may not have been worked out, or even distinctly 
laid down, it is impossible not to perceive that it is the leading 
and directing feature in the labours of Italian historians: and the 
results which must ensue from it are infallible. In Italy the 
lessons of history must lead to the fusion of the people—the com- 
bination of all the provinces into one nation. 

Since 1830 especially, all that has been done in history has 
taken the direction we have pointed out. No one has produced 
an Italian history ; in Italy as she is, such a work is impossible. 
The hardy attempt of Cesare Balbo to supply the want, was com- 
pelled to stop, if we are rightly informed, at the third volume. 
The Gothic and Lombardic periods may indeed be handled with 
safety, and this he has done in a work of great interest, though 
not exempt from faults. But a faithfully executed and complete 
history of Italy, published at Turin, is a contradiction ; it is to 
be hoped, therefore, that Count Balbo will not attempt it, and 
will confine himself to the three volumes which appeared there in 
1830. At present nothing can be done beyond collecting and 
arranging the materials for such a history: and this preparatory 
labour has been by no means neglected. Each province, each city 
of importance, has, or is about to have, its annalist. Amongst the 

best works of that kind may be named the History of the Ancient 
Laws of Piedmont, by the Count Frederic Sclopis, published at 
Turin in 1833—a work on the Finances of the Kingdom of Savoy, 
by Luigi Cibrario—the History of Chieri, by the same author— 
an excellent History of Como, by Cesar Cantu, and another, 
now in course of publication, which relates the Events of the 
Brianza, by Ignazio Cantu—F'abio Mutinelli’s book on the Com- 
merce of the Venetians, published at Venice in 1833— Notes on 
Pavia, by Robolini, of which the first volume appeared in 1830 
—the Memoirs, historical and political, of Casalmaggiore, by 
Giovanni Romani— Memoirs of the City and Marquises of Sa- 
luzzo, to the year 1548, edited by the Avvocato Delfino Muletti; 
others also might be quoted. ‘The Count Pompeo Litta is pur- 
suing with extraordinary pains, and under the disadvantage of 
inadequate funds, but yet with admirable perseverance, his im- 
portant and very impartial account of the Celebrated Families of 
Italy. By his researches on the Venetian inscriptions, Emanuele 
Cicogna has opened the way to a storehouse of historical infor- 
mation, hitherto too much neglected. At Reggio, in the Duchy 
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of Modena, where every other kind of historical pursuit would 
have been looked on with suspicion, literary history has been 
cultivated; and we have a continuation of the literary history of 
Tiraboschi, in Biographical Notices of the Writers of the Domi- 
nions of the House of Este. The Biography of the illustrious 
Italians of the Eighteenth Century and their Contemporaries, 
published at Venice under the superintendence of Tipaldo, con- 
tains a good deal of important matter, though with perhaps too 
many insignificant names and too much attention to trifles. On 
the one hand, the influence which Italy has exercised on foreign 
countries, has furnished matter for researches like those contained 
in the travels in Poland of Professor Sebastian Ciampi, published 
at Florence in 1831— in the Critical Bibliography of the Ancient 
Relations of Italy with Poland, Russia, and other Northern 
States, published in 1834—and in the volume by Luigi Sauli, 
published at Turin in the same year, on the Genoese Colony at 
Galata, a valuable work, embracing the history of the commerce 
of Genoa, from its first connection with Constantinople to the 
extinction of the colony in the time of Mahomet the Second, 
with a number of unpublished commercial treaties between the 
Greek Emperor and the Genoese commonwealth. On the other 
hand, search has been made in foreign countries for documents 
which might throw light on the literary history or domestic 
licy of Italy. The Italian manuscripts in the Royal Library of 
aris were described and illustrated there, in 1833, by Doctor 
Marsand, professor at Padua. Giuseppe Molini has ransacked 
the libraries of France for documents on Italian history, of which 
two volumes were published at Florence this year. This last work 
is valuable for papers, circulars, treaties, contracts, unpublished 
letters of Lewis XII, Francis I, Alexander VI, Julius II, 
Giovanni de’ Medici, and a crowd of other eminent names ; as also 
from the notes and judicious introduction by Gino Capponi, from 
whom we are led to hope for a history of the Tuscan reformer, 
the Grand Duke Leopold. This publication of M. Molini, if 
encouraged, may supply a great desideratum, by forming, in 
some sort, a continuation of the Rerum Italicarum Scriptores of 
Muratori. Another work, still more in accordance with the 
wants of the age, is that on the Italian Municipalities, which 
C. Morbio, a young man, already known by his History o 
Novara (Milan, 1832), has undertaken at Milan, and of whie 
two volumes are before the public, the one relating to Ferrara 
and Pavia, and the other to Faenza and Novara. ft contains a 


mass of original documents hitherto unpublished, some of which 
go back to the first establishment of municipal _ in Italy ; 


and if, in carrying on the design, the author pay a little 
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more attention to style, and superintend more zealously the 
correction of the press, a point so essential in publications of this 
kind, he will render a great service to Italy and to history in 
general.* 

To these works, and several others which we are com- 
pelled to omit, may be added two histories of Genoa, of which 
the subject, the plan, and the execution are equally impor- 
tant. e first was published at Turin, in 1834, by Pomba, 
from the pen of Jerome Serra (who died in May of this 
year), the same who was called by Lord W. Bentinck, in 
1814, to preside over the provisional government of Genoa, and 
who energetically protested against the arbitrary act which 
united that city to Piedmont. He embraces, in four volumes, 
the history of ancient Liguria and of Genoa, finishing with 
the year 1483, the period at which the annals of Casoni com- 
mence ; the time also when, from the loss of her eastern colonies, 
and from her intestine disorders reaching their extreme height, 
the decay of the republic commenced. But her political devil - 
ment was not arrested, and’ it is to be regretted that the 
author did not think fit to extend his work at least to the changes 
in the year 1528. It is a good and impartial performance. Five 


essays, placed at the end not to break the narrative by too many 
details, yield some very reer | data on the navigation and 
t 


commerce of Genoa, the bank of St George, the state of educa- 
tion, and the population of Genoa during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The motto which Serra has chosen for his 
history, a quotation from Polybius, characterises its tendency: 
“There will be no man, whom either the arms or the great 
number of the enemy can deter from the defence of his country 
and the common territory, when he shall see before his eyes the 
noble deeds of his ancestors.” The praise of Genoa is perhaps 
too exclusively his theme, and he sometimes slightly veils the 
faults of his particular city, at the expense of that national feeling 
which should at present be the leading feature of the historical 
labours of the Italian patriot. The History of the Republic of 





* The current of thought in Italy has set on history so strongly, that it has fur- 
nished the King of Sardinia with an opportunity for one of those acts, by which a 
despot not wanting in finesse, always seeks to swell the number of his panegyrists, 
and to create a sort of popularity fur himself among the lettered tribe. By a decree 
of the 20th April 1833, Charles Albert constituted a commission for the purpose of 
collecting the rare or unpublished records of his kingdom. The first volume of 
their labours appeared at Turin, in 1836, under the title of Historie Patrie 
Monumenta. It isa folio of nearly 1,900 pages, and contains 1,050 documents, 
most of them never before published, and going back to the time of the Lombards: 
195 are anterior to the eleventh century. The importance of this collection is in- 
conceivable, and we recommend it to the Directors of the British Museum. 
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Genoa, by Charles Varese, of which a part was published at 
Genoa in 1835, by Gravier, to be extended to eight volumes, 
is less chargeable with this defect; its tendency is more decided, 
and the views far more Italian. It is also more complete, as it 
proceeds from the origin of the republic—that is, from the ele- 
venth century, when Genoa emancipated herself from the power 
of the empire, and first named her own consuls— up to the year 
1814. The style is quite equal to that of the former work ; but 
the book is disfigured by other defects; and the greatest, the 
most fatal of all, arises, in our opinion, from the spirit of the 
system which it follows—a system of which the most perfect 
specimen may be found in the histories of Botta (who died at 

aris, on the 10th of August last), the chief of a school which 
the Italians should, by all means in their power, oppose. 

From his profound knowledge of the language; from his style, 
which so often reminds us of ‘Tacitus ; from his power of reasoning, 
his conciseness, and the rough energy of his delineations; from 
an independence, real on some points and affected on others ; 
from his stormy career and his indi ence, and lastly, from a mind 
imbued with feelings eminently Italian on whatever concerns the 
Italy of the past as contrasted with other nations, Botta is at this 


day in possession of the suffrages of a large majority of his 
countrymen. His influence is felt throughout almost all the 
Italian publications on history of the — day. He is followed 


and imitated : under the difficulty of boldly opening a new route, 
his system has been adhered to as one having in reality the most 
of tradition, the most of conformity to ancient Italian habits. 
We say system, though we are perfectly aware that the charac- 
teristic of his school is precisely a pretended absence of system, 
a repudiation of all systems whatsoever, and the assertion that all 
fixed general views falsify history. In all this there is either bad 
faith or a strange hallucination. Every thing on earth is obedient 
to a system ; for all that is, exists and progresses according to a 
fixed law. There is not only succession but continuity in the 
things of this world. Unless we rank humanity below vegetation, 
in a class anomalous to the rest of the universe, that also must 
have a law of progression and obey it. History is but the reali- 
sation of this progression; the historian is its expounder. ‘The 
distinction between the scribitur ad narrandum and the scribitur 
ad probandum, does not really exist. Whether he be conscious 
of it or not, the narrator must think, believe, and prove some- 
thing: the only difference is, that there exist two systems, two 
different modes, in which the law of development may be 
understood. With some, the law is one of continuous progress 
in one direction or another, but necessarily implying the belief 
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of the all-powerfulness of education, for the human race as for 
the individual. With others the law is of partial, successive, and 
circular development ; in accordance with which, every nation 
advances, retreats, rises, falls, undergoes a certain succession of 
phases, after which it loses its position for ever, or again goes 
through a similar round. Botta belongs to these last. When he 
launches forth against the modern fashion of writing history, as 
too systematic, his indignation against system must not be taken 
in too broad a sense: his thunder is meant for every system but 
his own. For himself, he has one so excellent that men and 
things must often bow to it. Destitute of philosophical power, 
having neither enlarged ideas in his mind, nor strong faith in his 
soul for the deductions of history, Botta is fifty years behind his 
era. Botta is an aristocratic historian, loving his country by fits— 
that is to say, not the good, but the independence, the Sadene 


of his country. He is a Tory writer, for whom the people, 
organic principles, union, association, all those great ideas, the 
germination of this century, are a sealed book. The people, as 
the word is beginning to be understood, has no existence for him. 
The work of equalization, of fusion, which has been accomplished 
in Italy by the people, has entirely escaped him ; and in his con- 
tinuation of Guicciardini, which came out since 1830, the people 


are scarcely seen. The theory of government, which peeps out 
here and there in his writings, is pitiable. His appreciation of 
things individual is that of Guicciardini and Machiavel, and leads 
directly to discouragement, scepticism, and misanthropy. But 
all this is only individualism in a different costume ; and certainly, 
individualism is not the instrument to raise a fallen nation. OF 
that, however, he thinks but little; and very readily treats those 
who busy themselves about it as utopians and dreamers. He 
ably descants on existing diseases, impressing upon you at the 
same time that any attempt at a cure will but make them worse. 
He frequently exposes infamy, but from all his labour, from all 
his volumes, we gain only a single precept: ‘‘ Draw thy cloak 
around thee, and be no partaker of the infamy ;” as if to behold 
her trampling with insult on his country and his brothers, and 
to rest with his arms folded, were not to be accessory. Beneath 
these well-turned periods, these bursts of empty indignation, 
these vague aspirations towards an independence for which it is 
asserted there is neither hope nor instruments, the youth of Italy 
discover nothing but want of confidence, inaction, and premature 
decay ; and Charles Albert was perhaps of the same opinion when 
he conferred on Botta the order of merit. ‘The different govern- 
ments of Italy, affecting meanwhile an air of much dissatisfaction, 
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have allowed editions of his works to be multiplied and circulated 
with impunity. 

This same system, moreover, too often pervades in its spirit, 
though not as to the whole of its inferences, works genuinely 
historical. It pervades the history of Varese, who, following the 
steps of Botta, seeks a place and elevation in the state for aristo- 
eratic — * and overlooks all the evils of that deplorable 
struggle between the aristocracy and the people, which is inevi- 
table wherever the political organization places the two elements 
together. It often pervades the noble performance of Litta, 
which sometimes betrays the corroding scepticism that Botta 
borrowed from Guicciardini, who affected to believe human nature 
incapable of realising the idea of social progression, and only 
accessible to the impulse of individualism and interest.+ It even 
pervades another history, which has made its appearance since 
1830—the History of "Na les from 1734 to 1825, by General 
Colletta. Exiled from Naples for his share in the events of 
1820, and welcomed in Tuscany, where the government had not 
yet abandoned its habitual tolerance, Colletta began and com- 

leted in banishment his education for authorship. He studied 
uage and style; he familiarized himself with the manner of 

the great historians; and the four volumes which were published 
after his death are an evidence of the progress he made, and of 
the energy of his determination. But the habits of the Napoleon- 
school on the one hand, and the influence of Botta on the other, 
show their taint too often; the fear of exaggeration frequently 
betrays him into feebleness ; a mania for maintaining at any cost 
a pretended impartiality, bordering on indifference, between 
the subject and the master, the oppressor and the oppressed, 
leads him to a faulty appreciation of things, and to that cold and 
affected gravity, springing from the head and not from the heart, 
so often visible in the works of Botta and his school. His his- 
tory is a fine morceau, but incomplete. ‘To depict the times 
which are the subject of Colletta’s book, there would be required 





* “ There is not any possible liberty in astate, be it even arepublic, where aris- 
tocracy has not a proper place assigned to her as well as the people.” —Hist. of the 
Rep. of Genoa, vol. 2, p. 61. 


t “ Gold and place are a rock ever fatal to the frailty of civilized men. By this 
tenet Guicciardini denied the possibility of social progress, and offended the pride, 
or rather the charlatanerie, of our generation ; but experience has proved to us, after 
three centuries, that Guicciardini was not a short-sighted man, or at least I cannot 
persuade myself thst he was so.”’—Litta on Guicciardini. 

* Wo to man’s renown if we would search into the secret causes of brilliant 
actions,”——Id, upon Philip Maria Visconti, 
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the strong feeling and the energetic and masculine conscience of 
Foscolo. 

The summing up at the conclusion of this history, which we 
here give, will amply mark its tendency, its spirit, and its aim. 
There may be easily observed also those narrow and limited 
views and that local egotism which pervades this work, even to 
the extent of sacrificing a national to a Neapolitan feeling :-— 


««T will, therefore, reckon up in one page (the last of these ten 
books) the honourable deeds, elsewhere separately mentioned, of that 
nation which of all Italy, has alone preserved the seed of the long- 
hoped-for political amelioration. 

‘¢ Neapolitan decrees were the first in Italy to vindicate liberty 
from the tyranny of the Church, and to curb the priesthood. The 
authority for these laws came from the King, Charles Bourbon, the 
counsels of the minister Tanucci, and the power of the people. A 
spirit which was further carried out under King Ferdinand. The 
palfrey, the presents, the tributes, all the infamous badges of the 
vassalage of our superstitious ancestors, were abolished by us. 

‘The liberal principles of the government which sprang up in 
France in the year 1789, were welcomed and promulgated in Naples 
earlier than elsewhere. What numbers thence suffered death or 
languished in long imprisonment, I have related in the third book of 
this history. At this same time the people obeyed the laws, enriched 
the treasury, swelled the ranks of the army, and added new glories 
to the Neapolitan flag, in the war in Lombardy and at sea. Yet we 
learn that while a merciless government trampled on one part of its 
subjects, from the other it met with obedience and support. 

‘¢ An ill-omened and ill-timed war overturned the state; the army 
bore the punishment of the faults of its chiefs; the people found a 
remedy, and carrying on the war in their own fashion, rendered the 
conquest brief and disastrous. The irregular warfare of the pea- 
santry against the disciplined troops in the Abruzzi which was adopted 
on a larger scale in the succeeding year, in Calabria, and which has 
been since imitated in Spain and Germany, is horrible when em- 
ployed to enslave, but glorious when fighting in a good cause. 

‘“‘This system was in 1799 ineffectual against the French, who 
conquered the Neapolitan people, and decreed a republic. The 
greater part of the nation took up arms to uphold the institutions of 
their country, and a very small band defended liberty. They 
fought for opposite ends, the one party upholders of their civil rights, 
the other of their own political opinions, which are the rights of every 
people ; one of the two parties erred, but on both sides the cause 
was just, the war honourable. The followers of liberty were over- 
—" how much and what blood was shed is known to the 
world. . 

“‘ Then came the French kingdoms. Such civil liberties as were 
possible under a government like that of the Empire, were de- 
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manded by the Neapolitans, and obtained. The Neapolitan arms 
won their share of glory during those ten years in Secensies in 
Russia, in Italy, in Spain. 

“In 1813, but for a few circumstances, Italy would have been 
united; the fates impeded the union, but the Neapolitans at- 
tempted it by negotiations and arms. In the following year, though 
allied with Austria, they extended the Italian empire in Italy, and 
scattered the seeds of independence and of union. 

‘¢ In the following year, with the banner of liberty unfurled, the 
Neapolitan army overran Italy, inviting her to throw off the yoke 
of foreigners, and to be free and one. A rash enterprize for a 
single people; rational and prosperous, if the other provinces had 
felt the same thirst for liberty. The Parmesans, the Modenese, 
the Tuscans, united themselves to the Austrians; the other pro- 
vinces remained the spiritless servants of Austria, and the Neapo- 
litans paid for their rashness with their blood. 

** At the restoration of the old governments, in the year 1815, 
Naples, alone in Italy, preserved the code, the laws, the institutions 
of the French; not that the antiquated King Ferdinand of Bourbon 
had any inclination for the better government of the state, but 
because he feared the indignation of the people. Yet these institu- 
tions were not on a par with Neapolitan civilization, and in 1820, 
the people, by an illustrious revolution, made for themselves better 
laws. Deceived and betrayed, they could not defend them ; their 
fail was inevitable, but it was a crime to fall basely. 

«¢ Of this crime they suffered the penalty, and tyranny succeeded 
to a state of too great liberty; but the deaths and innumerable 
martyrdoms were insufficient to tame them; Naples is a slave 
biting his chain and making those tremble who trample on him. 

‘‘Thus within thirty years a hundred thousand Neapolitans 
perished by various deaths, all for the cause of liberty or the love 
of Italy ; and the other Italian nations unscathed and at ease, sub- 
missive to a foreign power, silent or applauding, outrage the misery 
of the vanquished; under these unjust and cowardly calumnies, 
their continued servitude is decreed, till some other arm, as it were 
in spite of themselves, can raise them from their degradation. An 
unhappy presage which I would may be false, but which follows 
from the pects have related ; as will be manifest to posterity, who, 
I trust, acquiring from our vices the opposite virtues, will concede 
to the Neapolitan people (wretehed but active, stirring, but for the 
better), some breathings of pity, and some praise—a barren meed 
which their contemporaries deny them.” 


This want of tendency excepted, the works of history which 
Italy has produced in this short space deserve every praise. And 
certainly, if to the histories of Serra, Varese, Botta, Colletta, 
and the others we have quoted, there be added a mass of works 
of a secondary rank, together with the numerous reprints of the 
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ancient historians of Italy, the collections, among which should 
be remarked that of Leghorn by Masi, aided by the erudition 
and zeal of Antonio Benci, the translations, &c. &c., we must 
admit that Italian intellect has not been inactive in this branch of 
study since 1830. 
Philosophy has not proceeded with the same activity: and to 
this must be attributed that want of tendency we have just 
pointed out ; for historical truth can be seen and reached only 
from the elevation of a sound philosophical creed. ‘That philo- 
sophical studies are, however, still behindhand in Italy, we need 
no other proof than the oe reputation there accorded to 
men possessed, no doubt, of intelligence and much learning, but 
nothing beyond; such as Galuppi, Rosmini, and even Romagnosi, 
as far as regards his general views on the philosophy of history. 
We have not here the necessary space for an examination of 
these writers, and of the state of philosophy in Italy ; but we may 
say that the Italian mind is not yet sufficiently emancipated from 
the influence of the French authors of the eighteenth century. The 
metaphysics of the Voltairian scliool, the philosophy of the 
senses, more or less disguised, still reigns triumphant, either in 
principle or method. Often, indeed, its fundamental principle, 
which it has in common with other and better schools, is repu- 
diated; but its practical applications and deductions, its exclusive 
spirit of analysis, its habit of looking at fractions and not at 
wholes, its basis of individualism, its tendency to scepticism, its 
arrogance, its sneers—all these are preserved. Romagnosi will 
decide, ex cathedra, on the philosophy of Hegel, or every other 
German, by the first two pages of a French abstract of it which 
might fall into his hands;* he will lay down as the basis of the 
penal portion of his social theory the hypothesis of the individual 
in a savage state ;+ an intrepid reformer as to details, he will yet 































* See vol. ix. of his works. Florence, 1834. Alcuni pensieri sopra un ultra 
metafisica Filosofia della Storia. ‘The French abstract is from Lerminier’s Jntro- 
duction al’ Histoire du droit ; and afier the perusal of a short page, Romagnosi 
thinks himself entitled to pass sentence, to mock, to laugh at the whole historical 
system of Hegel. Now, we arenot Hegelians, and think his system false in many 
parts of its foundation, but we deem not Hegel’s mind a mind to be treated with 
scorn, nor that an historical philosophy, both rich and luminous in many respects, 
can be judged but by those who have passionlessly and deeply dived into it.. Hegel 
has undoubtedly a vast, subtle, and logical mind, and his attempt to blend together 
the criticism of Kant, the idealism of Fichte, and the naturalism of Schelling, at 
least shows a just conception of the unity of science, which is entitled to acknow- 
ledgment. It appears to us that Romagnosi does not even understand the termi- 
nology of the system, 

+ See his Genesi del Diritto Penale, in the first chapters. ' 

“If one could easily conceive human nature or man by himself, that is to say, 
without placing him in any peculiar state or society, such an abstraction could be 
Vor. VI, & XXVIIL No. I. M 
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never get beyond the reasoning which sees in legislation a mere 
instrument of defence, in which the cultivation of moral principles 
is no part of the end in view;* without a thought of Louisiana, 
Auburn, or Philadelphia, he will boldly launch his defiance to the 
favourers of a penitentiary system, to bs forth a single scheme 


for a practical code ;+ he talks of the human race, but not only 
does he disbelieve in indefinite progress, he even denies the pos- 
sibility of all nations attaining what is attainable by some; + his 





suitable to my purpose, and give a better chance of discovering truth. But as this 
abstraction is extremely difficult to most readers, I must content myself with con- 
templating man in the state of savage nature, as the condition which approaches the 
most, and bears the greatest resemblance to, the abstraction I have spoken of.” Ib is 
on this hypothesis that he builds all his penal system. 

Now we think it is an error, common, perhaps, but not the less an error and a de- 
cisive one, to look for the foundation of a theory of rights, and more than that, of 
social duties, in a state which is the negation of society, in which there cannot pos- 
sibly exist such a thing as right, but only individual necessity: to look for the prin- 
ciples that must govern the fulfilment of a duty (as that of correcting the guilty), 
in a state supposed to be antecedent to the acknowledgment of that duty. 


* “The right of punishment is an habitual right of self-defence against the per- 
manent menace rising from an innate intemperance.” —Genesi, ete. 


+ See his writings on De Simoni’s book, Dei delitti, where he speaks of the school 
of Lucas, Livingston, etc. ‘ We may defy,” says he, “all the apostles of the peni- 
tentiary system, not only to present a good scheme of a penal code, but to establish, 
any punishment whatever upon a rule rejecting arbitrary discretion, and capable of 
being a guide to a magistrate. 

«“ How could we give admittance to an opinion which abandons all civil justice 
and wisdom to arbitrary power? How could we, with the ideas of personal atone- 
ment, amendment, and reformation, avoid the either extinct or obsolete barbarisms 
of European tribunals, and the doctrines of monastic inquisitions ?” 


+ “ An indefinite progress is a vain chimera, because human nature herself is 
limited” ‘(does he not here mistake indefinite for infinite?) “ our organisation, 
and soil, climate, stimulus, all demonstrate she is inclined by herself to quietness” 
(we think the contrary is true). ‘* Methinks rather that the condition of the world 
suggests the great problem, whether the nations will ever be able to attain that 
finite apex to which the mind of the philosopher may soar, and whether it will be 
given to all of them to approach equally that point. Decay may intrude at every 
stage, as is attested by history.”—Dell’ indole e det fattori dell’ incivilimento. 

“ How then may man in general, or the human species, be defined? . . . . Man is 
an animal capable, from his nature and in the society of his fellow-creatures, of 
becoming rational and moral, and, if aided by tradition and in a certain physical 
position, of preserving his condition and gradually improving his life."—Della de- 
finizione del? uomo ; a pamphlet. 1832. Milan. 

« An historical picture intended to present the natural march of mankind, admits 
as granted that the different races of the earth may, by a universal law of nature and 
driven by their own impulse, proceed sooner or later by themselves, and everywhere 
verifying the conditions of cultivated and satisfactory intercourse. But I have not 
been able to find any principle, based either on facts or on reason, available to justify 
such a supposition. I think it must be held rather as a charitable wish than as a 
reasonable persuasion.” — Dell’ indole, etc. 

*¢ Civilization has been and is a wholly special, wholly traditional, wholly indus- 
trial art, which had its origin in a point of the globe, was propagated not otherwise 
than alphabetical writing, in certain practicable modes, in certain climates, in certain 
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philosophical principles resemble those of Hobbes, his mode of in- 
quiry is that of Bonnet of Geneva. Weare indebted to him for an 
able summary of all the thoughts, all the discussions of the eighteenth 
century ; he gave a great impulse, an impulse thoroughly Italian 
and national, to historical studies, but he struck out no new route ; 
he was the founder of no school whatever, least of all a school 
for futurity. Italian philosophy has not, however, advanced beyond, 
but stands motionless in adoration before him; the influence 
which he exercises on youth, once so valuable, is growing as dan- 
gerous as that of Botta. Italy must enlarge her sphere of obser- 
vation ; she must profoundly study every philosophical manifesta- 
tion of the age; strengthened by the study of minds which have 
exhibited a power of generalisation to which she has been hitherto 
a stranger, she must then rise to her own great school of the 
Brunos, the Telesios, and the Campanellas. ‘There she will find 
the germs of a fraternization of religion and philosophy, and of 
those institutions for her so indispensable. 

Of such a tendency there are already some symptoms; 
nor must it be ‘forgotten that-this call for union, for har- 
mony, has sprung from the midst of an immense political 
association, that of Youne Iraty, the first in that country 
' which has united in its plan, conception, and action, a mate- 
rial, an intellectual, and a moral emancipation. The works 
of Pasquale Galuppi, of ‘Tropea, in the kingdom of Naples, those 
of Baldassarre Poli on Tennemann, and other points ; the essays 
inserted from time to time in the periodicals by some young 
writers; the important publications of Vico, of which there is 








countries, and which may succeed differently with different physical and moral pe- 
culiarities of nations.”—Jdem. 

“ Perfectibility is nothing but a capacity, a susceptibility, existing, in different 
degrees, in the very constitution of human nature.”—Jd. 

- a may be compared to the vegetative power of the earth left to 
itself.” — Id. 

“ Civilization. . . . is but a human industrial process, productive of improved 
and satisfactory intercourse.” —/ 

« And, indeed, the establishment of a government is a good as far as it is a 
necessary remedy for an evil, such as the ignorance, etc. of the different indivi- 
duals.” — Id. ; 

We could continue the quotations to infinity. Now, is a man who can see in 
general institutions nothing but mere self defence and by no means social education 
—who can see in humanity but the individual, and in the progressive development 
ofnations nothing necessary and inherent to human nature—whose barren system 
involves a pre-ordained inequality of races and nations—whose political system does 
not go beyond a negative idea, denying to the government (which, wherever duly 
constituted, should be the intelligence of the nation brought to a focus), every 
initiative of social progress, and considering it only as an instrument of defence—is 
he the man called to regenerate a fallen nation? Is he not overrated, when he is 
hailed as the founder of a new school, and a restorer of Italian philosophy ? 
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an excellent and complete edition, arranged and illustrated by 
Joseph Ferrari, at Milan—are further signs of renovation; for 
all these works, whether they belong to the doctrines of eclec- 
ticism, or exhibit the spirit of a more advanced philosophy, at 
least imply a movement, and offer their protest against the super- 
ficial philosophy of the eighteenth century. But as yet no one 
has given the formula of a philosophy which will supply this triple 
want. Mammiani’s book on the Rapueetien of the Ancient Ita- 
lian Philosophy, published in 1835, a work possessing merit in 
many respects, but of which the importance has been exaggerated 
by some, goes no further than a mere indication of a system, and 
this system is based on individualism. The natural history of the 
individual is the highest aim of his philosophy. He has no idea 
of a social philosophy, none of human nature, none of the general 
law by which it is governed. 

The blank existing in philosophy naturally produces a similar 
blank in literary criticism, for criticism is the philosophy of lite- 
rature. All here is truly a void. If we except a little work, by 
Balbo, on the Literature of the First Eleven Centuries of the 
Christian Era, published at Turin in 1836, and altogether based 
on the erroneous principle which divides into two epochs the his- 
tory of Art, pretending that the first was governed by a law of 
periodical change, whilst the second manifests a law of continuous 
progression ;—if we except a few articles in the literary journals, 
criticism is dumb. There have been some good translations-of 
the best foreign authors; but the sense and spirit of the original 
have been too often sacrificed to conventionalities of manner, as 
is the case even in the translations from Schiller by Maffei, in 
other respects so well rendered. ‘Thus, without those lessons of 
lofty criticism which should accompany them, these translations 
of the great authors are either not understood, and consequently 
unappreciated, or, worse, they precipitate youth into blind imita- 
tion. There are at this day 180 periodicals, and, save some 
well written articles of the juste milieu school, by Ambrosoli, in 
the Biblioteca di Milano,* and the enlarged and fertile views 
developed by the pliant, indefatigable, and instinctively just mind 
of Cesare Cantu, and others of his friends, in the Indicatore 
or the Ricoglitore of Milan; the rest present nothing of import- 





* A periodical governed by Austrian influence. As to its literary creed, “ Our 
nation,” it says, ‘has her literature and her fine arts teeming with excellent pro- 
ductions, and honoured by names that hold the first place in the world, as Dante, 
&c. . . . . Italy must then be contented with such a glorious band, worship the 
footsteps of those great men, and tread on the path they have traced out, without 
looking for any new ones.”——See the number for July, 1835, 
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ance under the head of literary criticism. We know not if the 
Subalpino of Turin has fulfilled the promises held forth by its 
announcement. The academies, with that of La Crusca at their 
head, drag on a miserable existence, without life, without union, 
without any results on the intellectual progress of the nation. 
They have been left behind in slavery. * 

There is another circumstance which may console us for this 
dreary blank, and augurs more than the academies could ever 
accomplish. We refer to that extraordinary impulse pervading 
the entire peninsula, which incites so great a mass of intelli- 
gence towards the education of the poor and of children. ‘These 
symptoms are, in truth, the — of Democracy. We 
cannot here detail how much has been accomplished. The 
subject merits an article to itself. Such an inquiry must not be 
confined to the limits of the press, but must embrace all the 
institutions of voluntary charity founded for this object; for all 





* An exception must however be made in favour of the academy of Turin, which, 
though unable to free itself from the inconveniencies proceeding from royal patron- 
age, now and then directs research to important and fertile topics. Thus, a short 
time since, the members proposed to a concours the following question :— What is 
the origin of the Italian Municirta? Afterwards, perceiving that the subject so 
bluntly entered on was too thorny to be boldly handled, they turned the difficulty 
and proposed andther question,—to point out the historical phases of Janded pro- 
perty in Italy,—which comes to the same thing. The question has been treated 
and the prize won by MM. Vesme and Fossati, in a work published in 1836 at 
Turin—( Vicende della proprietd in Italia, &c.) The work is important on many 
accounts, but we think it is based on a wrong system. ‘The two authors, one of 
whom is a member of the historical commission instituted by Charles Albert, trace 
the history of property from the fall of the Roman empire to the establishment of 
the fiefs; they distinguish three principal periods,—the first ascending to the Gothic 
dominion ; the second embracing that of the Lombards; the third extending from 
Charlemagne to the Othos. As to the first and the third, they are unquestionably 
right: in the first period property and municipia descend wholly from the Roman 
institutions; the supremacy of the national element in both is equally evident in 
the third period. ‘The question is weighty and entangled as to the second period, 
the epoch to which is assigned the origin of the Italian municipia, or city-commu- 
nities. The above authors admit during this time the total disappearance of every 
Roman influence, and the omnipotence of the German element on the constitution 
of property in Italy. This is the system opposed by Savigny, but upheld with 
great talent, learning, and zeal—which however is very easily accounted for—by 
many other German authors, and lately by the historian Leo, whose work, ‘ On the 
Constitution of the Lombard Cities,’ has been translated in 1836, at Turin, by the 
Count C. Balbo. Now, we believe this system historically, philologically, and phi- 
losophically wrong. Besides, the question is exceedingly important, and deserves 
from the Italians a profound and persevering attention, to make it as clear as pos- 
sible. The definition and future prospects of Italian nationality is wholly there. 
The life of the Italian people begins at the institution of the communes; and the 
question, whether the element which had in this phenomenon its first manifestation, 
is Italian or Teutonic, national or imported, cannot be an idle one to those who study 
the future destinies of the peninsula. The school of Manzoni is Jtalian in this— 
and we take kindly of M. Cantu the opposition he has constantly and skilfully 
waged, in the Ricoglitore and elsewhere, to the German system. 
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these are but manifestations of the same spirit. It must survey 
all such manifestations: the elementary schools of agriculture, 
the infant schools, the somewhat extravagant attempts which have 
been for some time made to popularize the language by tales, 
selections in prose and verse, and other continually multiplying 
publications be children; it must bring out into view the mater- 
nal principle, a principle altogether popular, and teeming with 
incalculable results, now common to all the true patriotism of 
Italy. - The Italian women, in Tuscany, and especially in 
Lombardy, participate warmly in this movement. They | An 
responded worthily to the appeal addressed to them by a man 
whose life is one pure and indefatigable train of well-doing to 
the poor and the children of the poor—Raphael Lambruschini— 
an ecclesiastic, whose name we pronounce with emotions of 
gratitude. This gentleman is the editor of a monthly journal 
entitled the Educator of the Poor, published in Tuscany, and 
of which the first number was welcomed by 1100 subscribers, 
figures of happy significance for Italy. 

We cannot abstain from quoting an extract from the writings 
of this pious man, in which his whole soul is visible :— 

‘He amongst you who is willing to spare one 
penny a day, will save achild. If, of a hundred persons who each 
day oe out a penny in works of charity, we can find only twenty 
who will consent to employ their pence in sending a poor child to 
the Infant School, all the poor children of Tuscany will be received 
into these charitable asylums—every poor family will be benefited. 
A thousandth part of the money spent fer guilty purposes, or 
swallowed up in the work of corruption, will suffice to rear a new 
generation, intelligent, industrious and moral. These reflections 
are, I confess, a burden to the soul; they drive me into unquiet and 
distracting thoughts; they would almost render me an enemy to 
mankind, did I not think that the cause of such indifference to the 
welfare of a class so interesting to humanity was not altogether 
hardness of heart, but thoughtlessness and self-absorption. In 
Natural History we hear of an aggregation of parts without organs, 
without a common centre, without life; and this is called a jucta- 
position. Here, I grieve to say it, here is a picture of modern 
society—so at least it has been to the present day. I hope it will 
cease to be thus Association is the jen remedy against 
that tempest of popular poverty and popular power, which is already 
howling and will soon burst on our heads. Let us associate, not 
to sentiat the people, but to relieve them, to regenerate them, to 
make friends of them “9 


Another periodical of the same kind has appeared at Venice 
under the title of ?Istitutore Elementare; another called the 
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Letture Popolari, a penny weekly journal, is published at Turin, 
and a fourth, the Giornale pei fanciulli, has come out since 1833 
at Placencia. The followers of Manzoni have, to their credit, 
distinguished themselves in these efforts. Samuel Biava has 
written some admirable songs for the people: we need only 
refer to his Leggenda del fanciullo Savoiardo, very recently 
published. Cantu, the brothers Sacchi, Michel Parma, and 
others at Milan; Henry Mayer and others in Tuscany ; Joseph 
Godemo at Venice; Fapanni at Treviso, and a hundred names 
more, deserve mention in this respect. 

The symptoms we have described in this rapid and necessarily 
incomplete sketch, may seem of no great importance to those 
who fancy Italy enjoying, like this country, the uncontrolled 
development of her powers. But if we take into consideration 
the sad reality pressing upon her, the persecution called forth 
by the slightest imprudent ebullition of feeling, the suspicion 
attaching to every effort of intellect betraying a desire for 
activity ; when we recollect that of ten men of great zeal and 
abilities five are sure to find imprisonment or exile at the very 
commencement of their career,'we are compelled to give a 
double and triple value to efforts otherwise mediocre. Tie 
dissertation on the intellectual movement in Italy should have 
for a commentary the list of her proscribed. The works com- 
pleted in the very throes of her misery, and of the persecutions 
endured by her sons, both at home and abroad, are sufficient of 
themselves to do honour to the country which produces them, 
and to bear witness to Italian intellect and exertion. Guglielmo 
Libri, an exile, one of the first mathematicians of the day, and 
admitted a member of the Parisian Institute, by his History of 
Mathematical and Physical Science in Italy, has filled a blank 
»which carelessness and ingratitude had permitted to exist to the 
present day. Another exile, Orioli, now a professor at Corfu, 
labours, with acknowledged success, to deduce the origin of 
Italian civilization from the Etruscan antiquities. An exile, 
Berchet, is the man who, after being the first in Italy to hoist 
the signal of the mouvement romantique, has led the way in 
lyrical national poetry, and will, we trust, open yet newer routes 
in the volume announced as ready for publication. These too 
are exiles—Giannone, the author of The Exile, a work well 
known amongst us,—Angeloni, known by various political works, 
of which we admire not all the ideas, and much less the style, 
whilst we appreciate the exemplary constancy of the veteran 
atriot, and his enthusiasm for the cause of the people,—Rossetti, 
Piiesd—whe have exalted by their patriotism the too often futile 
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and degraded talent of improvisation. Exiles are those too who 
first raised in a foreign country the standard, religious and social, 
of Young Italy ; lies those who attempted ho tnen and the- 
oretical application of the same principle in a journal called The 
Italian, of which some numbers appeared in Paris last year, and 
which has unfortunately been obliged to discontinue its publica- 
tion. Others seek to advance the intelligence of Italy in the path 
of philosophical inquiry, either by translations from the German 
philosophers, or by works calculated to restore to favour the 
Italian school of the’ sixteenth century; others, as Ugoni, 
Tommaseo, &c. distinguish themselves by works of history or 
literary criticism. ‘To an exile, Scalvini, belongs the best 
translation of Faust; to Bianchi-Giovini, an exile, if we mistake 
not, we are indebted for the only good and complete life of 
Paolo Sarpi. 

Thus the intelligence of Italy holds its course amidst exile 
and imprisonment. Against all the obstacles accumulated by 
terror, corruption, a most servile education, and prejudices, we 
are compelled to say most inveterate, amongst the fiterati—-the 
youth of Italy insensibly advance towards a school of regenera- 
tion into which they will unhesitatingly enter as soon as they are 
emancipated from an influence, useful, we repeat, in its day, but 
now injurious, the influence of Manzoni in literature, Botta in 
history, and Romagnosi in the philosophy of history and law. 
We shall continue to call the attention of our readers to every 
effort which we may deem important.* 

A. U. 





* Without attaching great importance to it, since it is not the cipher but the 
subjects, as well as the merit of the works, that can give an idea of the intellectual 
condition of a nation, we lay under the eyes of the reader, as a mere matter of 
bibliographical curiosity, the following table of the number of works printed in 
1836, in the different Italian states: — 

CAPITAL. PROVINCE. 
Lomb. prov... 522 
Ven. prov..... 


Lombardo- Venetian kingdom ... { 


Kingdom of Sardinia ...........scseesecsesesesereneees 
Duchy of Parma. 
Modena .....scccsecessecescceccseccesvecees 


y 
States of the Church 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 


5 OT 
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Art. VII.—Jack Brag. By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ 
‘Love and Pride,’ * Maxwell,’ ‘Gilbert Gurney,’ &c. &c. Xe. 
London, 1837. . 


MPHOUGH it may not be the position to which his talents 

entitle him, we are obliged to examine the merits of Mr 
Hook, immediately after those of his rival Mr Dickens, by a 
necessity like that so common to opposition journalists, which 
compels them to give to all ministers a degree of notice, demanded 
by their stations and not by their characters or their abilities. 
Next to ‘ Boz,’ he is most in the public eye.* His social reputa- 
tion, his occupations as the editor of a periodical of mark among 
the monthlies, and of a newspaper which was thie first though it 
is not now the foremost in scandal—and certain unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which create discussion about his moral character, 
doubtless add to the interest with which his powers as a comic 
novelist invest him, and give him a temporary claim to prece- 
dence of those who are supported only by the universal heir- 
looms of the brotherhood of authors,—the force of their genius 
and the puffs of their publishers. 

The obvious and prevailing tastes of the public make it now, 
we think, high time that criticism should bestow a portion at 
least of its delicate attentions on the humorous literature of the 
day: and instead of perpetually exhibiting the mirth to be 
extracted from our pathetic writers, occupy itself with picking 
out the pathos of the wits. They have been strangely overlooked 
by our critics. Hazlitt, indeed, has written a volume on our 
comic literature, and a serious volume it is,—a book full of 
gravity on wit, intensity about puns, and tediousness about 
repartees, by a man who, judging from his lectures, must have 
read all our comic writers through without laughing. Intensity 
was the genius of Hazlitt. He treats a forgotten Seite with the 
decorum becoming the dead; and meditates like Hamlet beside 
the grave of Yorick, as if the books before him were the skulls 
of the jesters “who used to set the tablesina roar.” But comic ° 
literature he neither felt nor understood. If he read the writers 
_ on purpose, while he was criticising them, which we doubt, since 
his judgments read like faded recollections, he certainly allowed 
himself to remain completely in the dark regarding the whole of 
the contributions towards the philosophy of his subject to be 
found in the pages of such men as Hobbes, Hutcheson, Gerard, 


i. 


* See Works of Charles Dickens, Esq. in last No. of this Journal. 
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and Akenside. Gifford, if his natural disposition, and not 
merely his Tory predilections, made him the friend and admirer 
of Gillray, the Shakspeare of caricaturists;—was perhaps fitted 
by nature for successfully criticising our humorous literature, 
but his writings contain no evidences of the possession of the 
acquired faculties demanded by the task. Coleridge, if he had 
the perception of the ludicrous, which we doubt, had certainly 
little sympathy with it, else his analysing intellect might have 
thrown much new light on laughter and its literary aspects,—the 
comic in circumstances and in ideas, in incidents and in charac- 
ters, and all the various causes which produce and regulate the 
effects of the comic writer. With regard to distinguished critics 
who are still alive, though they criticise no longer ;—one, “a 
joker of jokes,” whose wit was in former days so overflowing 
that it filled his sermons, seems never to have thought of examin- 
ing the nature and sources of the power which he weilded with 
so much effect ; another, now slumberous on the judicial bench, 
and whose own style was always light and: occasionally playful, 
had narrowed his taste to the appreciation of nothing but the 
polished and sparkling ; and, in short, without adding up instances, 
and from whatever cause, the fact is a conspicuous one—com- 
parative neglect has attended the humorous productions of our 
writers, while their graver ones, however superficially, have been 
abundantly discussed; and while we have not ceased to possess 
and enjoy many comic publications, they have been, mercifully 
or unwittingly, spared the severities or the sweets of our 
criticism. 

The critics have been encouraged in their neglect of comic 
literature by the fashionable fear, which forbids “the dulling of 
delight by exploring its cause.” Paltry as this species of non- 
sense looks, it has been an influential reason (along with the 
readier appreciation which the glaring and gaudy qualities of 
literature receive almost necessarily, now-a-days, at the hands 
of the majority, both of readers and reviewers, in preference to 
the qualities which alone are really or permanently beautiful) 
why the most lauded articles of criticism of late years have been 
remarkable only for the brilliancies of verbiage, the spangled patch- 
work not of the imagination but of the memory, employed to cover 
and bedeck the operation which distorts a common-place into the 
likeness of a paradox. Critics who group the personages and 
qualities they ought to analyse, and present a picture when they 
ought to render a reason, will, of course, obtain the suffrages of 
those who delight most in the pleasures of art and eloquence when 
they least demand the pains of thought. But such critics 
degrade their calling. Forgetful that their province js the exa 
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mination of the principles by which the effects of literature are 
produced, whether grave or gay—that when worthy of their 
vocation, they are the expounders of the science of the humor- 
ous, the grand, the tender and the beautiful,—these critics seem 
to have said with the poet,— 
“No, Science! to you 

I have long bid a last and a careless adieu : 

Still flying from nature to study her laws, 

And dulling delight by exploring its cause, 

You forget how superior to mortals below, 

Is the fiction they dream to the truth that they know. 

Oh! who that has ever had rapture complete, 

Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet! 

How rays are confused, or how particles fly 

Through the medium refined of a glance or a sigh! 

Is there one, who but once would not rather have known it 

Than written with Harvey whole volumes upon it ?” 


Criticism is the philosophy of literature ; but the critics have 
treated almost every literary phenomenon in the spirit, if not in 
the language of Mr Thomas Campbell’s address to the 
rainbow,— 

“T ask not vain philosophy 
To teach me what thou art !” 


They have refrained from searching into the philosophy of + 


comic literature, lest, when men knew the qualities of the 
ludicrous, they should lose their perception of it and laugh no 
more. They have, not reasoned, for they are not given to that, 
but written as if a knowledge of the causes of laughter did not 
impart quickness and ease in recognising them again,—as if the 
author who knew them best, provided his genius was equal, 
would not wield them most skilfully and efficiently, while the 
-eritic who attempted criticism in ignorance of them, instead of 
judging, would be compelled to guess, and discriminate in the 
dark. But the inertness which keeps us so universally from 
sounding to the bottom the subjects we talk about, is an argument 
against such considerations as these, which is all but invincible, 
especially when aided by the powerful logic of the poet, which 
we have in the following passage :— 


‘Oh! when I’ve seen the morning beam 
Floating within the dimpled stream, 
While Nature, wakening from the night, 
Has just put on her robes of light, 

Have I, with cold optician’s gaze, 
Explored the doctrine of those rays? 
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No, pedants, I have left to you 

Nicely to separate hue from hue: 

Go, give that moment up to art, 

When Heaven and Nature claim the heart ; 
And dull to all their best attraction, 
Go—measure angles of refraction ! 

While I, in feeling’s sweet romance, 

Look on each day-beam as a glance 

From the great eye of Him above 
Wakening his world with looks of love !’” 


The chief fallacy in this, the favourite talk of the fribbles, lies 
in forgetting the object of the person who watches the rays of 
the sun floating on the stream; and overlooking the preposterous 
figure they would cut, were the proposed end of their observa- 
tions a discovery in optics, when yielding to “‘ feeling’s sweet 
romance.” ‘The doctrine of the rays was the object of Sir Isaac 
Newton; and it was well left to such pedants by Mr Thomas 
Moore. The work of the great philosopher is well avoided by 
the small poet,—and though we would not even for a moment 
willingly seem to forget the charm of Mr Moore’s poems,—the 
lightness of wit, melody of versification, and gleams of fancy 
which make them so like a sun-beam in a prism, when,— 


“‘ Nicely it separates hue from hue”— 


we cannot think of him leaving optics to Newton, without the 
awkward recurrence of all sorts of disrespectful analogies. The 
same thing is a different thing, without any change in itself, 
according to the end of the on-looker; as the scarlet poppies, 
blue corn-flowers, and white convolvolus and meadow-sweet, 
which light up the monotony of gracefulness and yellowness in a 
field of wheat, are ornaments or weeds as they happen to be seen 
by the eye of the poet or the —_— ut the fallacy 
assists the fribbles in obtaining readers of the kind which Sterne 
said he would walk twenty miles to see, those who are pleased 
they know not why and care not wherefore: and they need them. 

The current of light literature, we have said, is in favour of 
humorous subjects. Sir Walter Scott and others have so fami- 
liarized the imaginations of novel readers with pictorial repres 
sentations of the scenes of feudalism and chivalry, that their gloss 
of novelty is gone. A sea novel is now as sickening as a sea voyage, 
without being at all healthful. The public are satiated with 
repetitions of the faint outlines and features of sailor characters, 
of whatever sort, which they have already seen in every form of 
exaggeration. Though sea-scenery is always interesting, the 
faint outlines of it in descriptions are apt to pall. Yet, neglect- 
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ful of. all this, the naval novelists still continue to pour storms, 
shipwrecks, and broadsides, upon the circulating libraries, as if 
it were not true that the cruelties of sea-captains are now-a- 
days inflicted only on the reading public. The military novelists 
have fought their battles so often over, and slain the slain with 
paper bullets so frequently, that the least valiant of them equals 
Alexander—in the Ode of Dryden. The fashionable novels 
are no more, the bubbles have burst into the thin air of oblivion, 
and there is not now a milliner in all Wapping to whom there is 
a particle of novelty in the whole process of patrician intrigue, 
the rides in the parks, and flirtations at the Opera, balls, routs, 
arbours, and damages. At this crisis “ Boz” appeared. When 
the most distinguished of the novelists were labouring on history 
and biography,—when novelty had departed from almost all the 
haunts of the writers of fiction, Mr Dickens introduced demo- 
cracy into the scenes where the prominent personages before 
had always been either the aristocracy of feudalism, princes and 
knights in bannered halls, or the aristocracy of scoundrelism, 
gallant seducers, honourable blacklegs, and most noble swindlers, 
not forgetting the other dignitaries of crime, such as pirates, 
bandits, smugglers, chieftains and conspirators. Mr Dickens is 
the democrat of fiction. The individuality (and individuality is 
to the many what originality is to the few) which, thanks to the 
routine called education, is scarcely to be met with among the 
classes called educated, Boz exhibited fresh and racy, pre “ha 
ing with humour and wit and naiveté, in the conversation of the 
cab-stand and the coffee-shop, and in the characters of cabmen, 
footmen, strolling players, and street-criers. The’ Jerninghams 
and the Tremaines were reigning in literature; he produced 
against the inanities of refinement—Samuel Weller. His spirit 
is jovial and comic; and he has discarded the pallor of per- 
petual woe, the emasculate prettinesses of diction, and the 
sentimentalities of thought, to which the popularity of Byron 
gave a temporary vogue—while in his pages a smiling kindliness 
and geniality of disposition is everywhere apparent. He was 
just the writer to turn the tide, and he has turned it, aided as he 
has been by the rich crowd of comic writers who surround him. ° 
Peacock, who to distinguished philosophical and classical attain- 
ments, unites so strikingly the qualitiesyof wit and satire; Lover 
and Carleton, the masters of Irish story in all its whim and ten- 
derness, brilliancy and humour; Mahoney, or Father Prout, 
who strings together so quaintly the oddities of literature, and 
applies them with wit and scholarship at will, to the purposes and 
personalities of Toryism; John Poole, whose Paul Pry is but 
one of many specimens of an exquisite talent for delineating 
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elegantly and amusingly the eccentricities of English genteel 
life ; Jerrold, who creates the ludicrous with startling effect out 
of the powerful and picturesque imagery which fills his mind; 
Haynes Bayly, the lyric of fashion, and its satirist too; the Smiths, 
tlie only persons of their name in London who could be pointed 
out by so vague a mention (there being few readers who will 
not remember immediately as the “ topping people of the place” 
in parody, Horace and James of the Rejected Addresses); Mar- 
ryat, who, though he iniquitously persists in surrounding him- 
self with the spray of the sea, is full of humour, interest, and 
kindliness ; and last, if not the climax, certainly not the least of 
all, Thomas Hood, sparkling brimful with wit and fancy, and of 
. almost matchiless fertility, variety, and brilliancy; all yg and 
other writers, scarcely, if at all, inferior to them, have contributed 
in giving to our light literature an aspect of mirth so prevalent, 
that, for the time, it seems as if, like the boards of the Comic 
Annual, it were grinning all over with pleasantries. 

Meanwhile, Theodore Hook is our theme. People seldom 
can judge of authors from their books, because books seldom are 
transcripts of men; and still less can they estimate authors from 
the books by which they are most generally known, since these 
are not the books most expressive of the writer, but those which 
are best adapted for the reader. ‘There are very few even of the 
most popular writers, who are fortunate enough to find readers 
for all their works; there is an eclectic process by which the 
popular wants attract to satisfy themselves, only the suitable and 
the seasonable publications, whoever produces them ; and as to 
the productions of ‘‘the apprentice hand,” the first fruits of the 
ungrafted tree (though the most instructive and expressive when 
considered as indications of the minds of their authors), their fate 
seems inevitably to be, even when by the greatest men, if not the 
oblivion of being utterly forgotten, the oblivion of being com- 
pletely unread. The prizes of literature are generally won after 
many failures. ‘The first works of Shakspeare are lost, and 
though there may be some who have read all his plays, who 
have studied Titus Andronicus as well as Romeo and Juliet, there 
are none who know what emendations he made on the old 
dramas which he employed years in adapting for representation 
on the stage. These works, however, which the world has 
willingly let die, undoubtedly contained the clearest indications of 
the principles and processes by which he worked for immortality. 
But this is true, not only of the dead of other times; the causes 
which made this kind of works be neglected in former days, 
have consigned to a similar fate their kindred of our own times. 
For instance, who knows anything of the dramatic attempts of 
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Mr Thomas Moore, whose Irish Melodies and Lalla Rookh 
meet one on every bookstall—The Blue Stocking, or the M.P., 
which Mr Leigh Hunt criticised in the Examiner, so as to create 
the misunderstanding between them, which has shewn itself more 
than once since,—and the Gipsy Prince, of which Mr Wilson 
Croker makes mention in his Irish Stage (a defunct poem by 
a proser who never wrote a line fit to outlive its author) :— 


¢ And Moore with Colman’s aid evince 
His genius in the Gipsy Prince.’ 


Yet, some of these works are to be found by the diligent in 
the British Museum; and indeed it was while conducting some 
researches there, we discovered that Mr Theodore Hook had 
won farces. From a very strong sense of duty we have read 
them. 

** Serious criticisms upon broad farces seem to me,” says Mr 
Hook, in the preface to one of his productions of this kind, 
*‘ like architectural discussions upon the construction of Mouse 
Traps.” The remark is the only good thing we have met with in 
the farces; and neither our author nor our readers need be under 
any apprehensions that we are about either to narrate their plots, 
or even enumerate their titles. But without the fact that he 
began his career as a writer of farces—not even a play-wright, but a 

Sfarce-wright, making burlettas, strings to hang catches upon, and 
the lowest sorts of comic pieces, provided, according to rule, 
with forced incidents, outré characters, and all the common-places 
of outraged oddity, the reader could not see the origin of the 
characteristic which gives to this writer the position he occupies 
as a comic literary artist.’ Mr Hook, in 1805, produced his 
Soldier’s Return, and for several successive years pieces appeared 
from his pen, which were written to music composed by his 
father. This was his youthful occupation. The fact is full of mean- 
ing. Born in a family whose bread depended on the stage, and 
himself devoted from the first dawn of his intellect to strive for 
success in a very subordinate line of theatrical literary exertion, 
he must have been brought up in a world of unrealities. His 
attention being turned almost exclusively to the study of the stage, 
and of the few writers and the peculiar styles fashionable during 
the few years in which his character. was forming; and his 
faculties being compelled to adopt the shapes most favourable to 
immediate success, he was necessarily rendered all ‘but utterly 
ineapable of observing anything in this world of stern and won- 
derful realities, except those points of it which were susceptible 
of adaptation to the species of theatrical effects peculiar to farce. 

Higher than this, consequently, he has never risen. A man sees 


? 
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in objects before his eyes only what he is prepared to look at. 
The education of Mr Theodore Hook, or, in better words, the 
circumstances which formed his mind, induced him to fill it only 
with the extravagancies of farce, and thus prepared him to per- 
ceive nothing in the world but the things capable of being material 
for farces. No man ever wrote well for the stage who did not know 
things the stage could not tell him. But his mind was made by 
farce. The kind of comic humour in which he excels, the deli- 
neation of oddities, the expanding of a ludicrous incident by sup- 
pressing everything about it except its laughable points; and 
the most serious of his defects, his utter insensibility to the 
power of simplicity, the magic of the real,—and his deficiency 
of everything like a delicate perception of moral goodness, or 
nobleness, or ae all their source in the same cause, 
the supremacy which the characteristics of farce obtained in early 
life over the course of his first associations and pursuits. He 
produces all he has seen in life—caricature. 

In the earliest farce we have seen in his name, which appeared 
two-and-thirty years ago, the Soldier’s Return, he draws a cha- 
racter which possesses in full the one generic feature of all the 
comic personages he has produced in his novels; and which, when 


compared with his recent works, very strikingly displays the 
pene | power of his early habits on the observations of a 


man who has mixed much in society, and enjoyed opportunities 
not a few of studying human life. His boyish production of 
course is only an imitation of the things he found popular when 
he began to write, and when, like most young authors, he sought 
success, where it is most generally sought, in the train of the suc- 
cessful. If in his novels good men and women are mere talkers of 
sentiment, and if his elegance is superfine, his wit-a mixture of 
smartness and pun, his pathos the exaggerations of old common- 
places—the cause is to be found in the position of his youth, 
which stored his memory with the notions of the lower order of 
play-writers, on virtue and elegance, wit and pathos, when his 
ideas of them ought to have been drawn from the fresh and 
undefiled wells of individual study and habitual observation em- 

loyed on the every-day world. But he studied farces until he 
laae most of the points which set the galleries in a roar, and 
his first efforts were to imitate them, and by his own powers 
of invention produce things like the ludicrous stimulants he 
admired. In the Soldier’s Return, for instance, he has con- 
trived a character called Racket, whose humour consists in drag- 
ging into his ‘conversation, by every species of suggestion, a 
rapid enumeration of the incidents in the biography of all the 
distinguished men whose lives were most likely to be known and 
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interesting to a young farce-writer. Racket is a Right Honour- 
able, a member of Parliament, a fellow of the Royal Society, 
a governor of seven hospitals, and is known in Bond street as 
* the walking remembrancer.” He conducts a dialogue as fol- 
lows, with Miss Dashaway, a young lady of fashion, of the regu- 


lar farce sort, heartless, rattling, showy, and extravagant. 


“Rack. ‘ A retentive memory is a great blessing.’ So said the 
man who died in a hair shirt—La Fontaine—you’'ll pardon digres- 
sion—he was born the-—— . 

“ Miss Dasu. How provoking you are!—I have but one 
tongue 

“Racx. And ‘ that is enough for a woman’—so said Milton— 
pardon digression—by the way, Milton was born the—— 

“Miss Dasu. Pshaw! Have not you sufficient philosophy to— 

‘“* Rack. Stop there, if you please—pardon digression ; but your 
talking of philosophy puts me in mind of a story I heard this morn- 
ing of Rousseau—Jean Jacques—who, by the bye, was born in the 
year 1712—broke a comb, ran away, played Punch, preached ser- 
mons, lived stylish, sent his children to the Foundlin ie ital, had 
the cholic, told his wife so, locked the door, and died the a 

“‘Miss Dasu. Have done—have done; and tell me seriously your 
business here. 

“Rack. Expressly that of making love to you.” 


With Captain Manly, who has found “ Belinda, the object of 
his hopes and anxieties,” on the eve of marriage to a Lord 
Broomville, and is therefore in the proper state of theatrical ex- 
citement, he conducts himself with similar absurdity :— 


“Rack. Talking of relations—by the bye—you’ll pardon digres- 
sion—puts me in mind of a man at Ipswich; and I remember. 

- Many. Zounds! let’s have none of your memory; you have 
been amusing yourself, not me, with a biographical history of the 
whole House of Commons, always ending in some remarkable anec- 
dote or other. 

“Rack. You are right: I have a memory that is 

««Man. The ridicule and bye-word of all who know you. Alas! 
What steps can I take? What shall I do? 

“‘ Racx. Have your dinner. What shall I order ? 

“¢ Man. Oh!—the devil! 

“Rack. High seasoning, faith, for a summer’sday. By the bye, 
talking of high seasoning puts me in mind of Handel, born at Halle, 
in Saxony, February 24th, 1684—great genius—little boy; threw 
his pupils out of the window ; opened the eyes of all the world; ate 
himself blind, and died April 14, 1759. 

‘Man. Again—confound your memory ! 

“Rack. Confound my memory! Zounds! you are so violent 
that 

Vor. VI, & XXVIII. No. I. N 
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«« Man. Fate pursues me to the 

“Rack. ‘ You follow fate that does too fast pursue’-—Dryden.— 
John Dryden was a great poet. You've heard of John Dryden, no 
doubt—pardon digression—he was born the 9th of August, 1631 ; 
wrote twenty-seven plays; was cudgelled and lampooned ; told 
fortunes; left his child a long task, and died the Ist of May, 1701. 

‘‘ Man. Hal—prithee now, give it over. 

“ Rack. I will—‘ jesting apart, Hal’—Zounds! puts me in mind 
of Shakspeare,” &c. &c. 


His Captain Alclack, in the Invisible Girl, is another spe- 
cimen of the same sort of farcical character: and as Mr Hook 
himself has given us the history of the piece, the insight he affords 
us into his own processes as a literary artist confirms the remarks 
we have made, by showing us the sort of sources from which he 
took his hints, and the constructive principles according to which 
he wrought them out into theatrical pieces. He saw in a news- 
paper, that a French piece had been produced in Paris success- 
fully, in which the hero had all the talk to himself; put five 
women to flight with his tongue; talked to himself when alone ; 
told his valet, who could not put in a word, of his love, his pro- 
ject of marrying; met the lady, talked her into silence, which he 
interpreted to mean consent; had an interview with her father 
and mother, in which he spoke for both ; replied for his mistress; 
and left to all three no other mode of expressing themselves 
except by gestures. Mr Hook greedily seized this idea, and in 
a week produced his Captain Alclack, the French idea in English 
words; and, lest the eternal clack of one tongue should weary 
the audience, added to the piece the songs of an invisible lady. 
The fact sufficiently evinces a mind and taste fitted and formed 
by farce. In a world teeming with subjects full of ludicrous 
points, and covered everywhere with objects calculated to stir 
every emotion of the human breast, the mind of Mr Hook 
fixes on an absurdity which the meanest capacity could invent, 
and requiring the most moderate talents and acquirements to 
execute. The impossibility of the character, and its disagreeable 
unreality, never strike him; and it admirably suits his purposes 
because it seems like the farces he was taught to imitate and 
applaud. And he is still a farce-writer. The old East Indian who, 
in § Love and Pride,’ disturbs the family of his relatives by filling 
their garden with a menagerie of serpents, tigers, and kangaroos ; 
the retired and very useless proser who, in Maxwell, explains every 
problem in human conduct by referring it to the omnipotence of 
‘six and eightpence ;” the Ser in Gilbert Gurney, and, 
not to name all his personages, Jack Brag, the’ last of a motley 
race of farcical creations, with his “straight up, right down, 
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smack, smooth, and no mistake,” all have their origin in the cir- 
cumstances which acted on the youth of their author, which made 
him look on the world through the glare of the foot-lights of the 
stage, and observe only the parts of human life which resembled, 
to a superficial eye, the wits and humorists of the scenic world 
of mimicry and mime. _ But there is a difference between the 
farce of the farces and the farce of the novels; and it is in favour 
of the latter: the one contains mere imitations, the other repre- 
sents qualities which may have been really found in life, only 
degraded from the simplicity and truth of nature by separating 
from them everything except their purely ludicrous points. In 
both his object is the same—the production of oddity instead of 
comedy—of glaring effects, and not of the ideal. 

The difference between comedy and farce is the difference 
between reality and exaggeration. Observation of human life 
supplies the materials of comedy ; distortion and imitation are 
the sources of farce. The comic artist has a clear perception of 
the principles on which laughter depends, which, if not theoretic 
and systematic, like the knowledge of the philosopher, is superior 
to his by being equally true and more practical; and, above all, 
his sympathies are with the realities of character and life, which 
supply him with the matter on which he works when the prin- 
ciples of his art are wrought into his practice. Of all our writers 
on wit Congreve has written, not most scientifically, but most 
truly. The only account which tradition has preserved of the studies 
of Ben Jonson and Shakspeare is, that they used to frequent 
taverns to gather humours off men. Shakspeare found Dogberry 
in the constable of a country parish where he used to rest on his 
way into Warwickshire. But Shakspeare loved reality too 
much, and observed it too closely, to present us merely with an 
oddity when he professd to depict a man ;—he was not content with 
a few ludicrous points, and with displaying only a collection of 
eccentricities: he had watched attentively every sign of the 
inward and varied nature of the person he studied ; and imparted 
thus to a laughable character the power and durability of truth. 
This is the grand source of the superiority of the best class of 
artists over others; they observe better, and by the superiority 
of their observations acquire a purer and nobler taste, by 
acquiring its best foundation, a true perception of the real. 
The faculties which make them better observers, make them . 
richer and truer in their creations. The superiority of Mr 
Dickens over every other comic writer of our time lies in 
nothing more than in his superior truth and acuteness in 
observing things which every one of us has looked at with- 
out seeing. The effect of the new life of Scott is chiefly this: 
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we see him as an observer storing his memory with the talk 
of beggars, students, soldiers, and all the persons he came 
near, when unconsciously ‘ makin himsel’;” imprinting on his 
imagination the features of castles, hills, and men. But the 
fribbles are not observers. \Naturalists, like Audubon, whose aim 
is merely to record the habits of animals, devote years of attention 
- to watch a bird or a spider. Novelists, like Mr Hook, profess 
to delineate the thoughts of men—emotion, that universe of won- 
ders—and character, the joint creation of matter and spirit, of 
the outward world and the inward soul; and their studies and 
observations are confined to noting down an eccentricity as a 
hint, or remembering an anecdote as the nucleus of a plot. Au- 
dubon, that he might be able to know the plumage of birds, their 
ways, and habits, and homes, has spent his life, from the time 
when he could first distinguish between the blue of the sky and 
the green of the earth, in long tedious journeys, ransacking 
woods, lakes, the prairies and the Atlantic shores, happy to go 
out at daybreak, and return wet with dew at night, if 16 bore a 
feathered prize; and overjoyed if, by pushing his bark under a 
burning sun, for miles on the Florida keys, over a soapy flat, and 
striving all day amidst the torment of myriads of insects, he 
could procure and delineate at last “a heron new to him;” yet 
the novelist, who has objects infinitely more noble to portray, 
men and women, in the magic light of ideal grandeur, hu- 
mour, or beauty —seldom seems to open his dim eyes to look 
upon the humanity which presents itself every hour before him, 
however infinite in the variety of its aspects, or marvellous in its 
transformations. ‘The study of the ornithologist, if a land-bird, 
may flit from bush to bush, or, if it be a water-bird, hover over 
the surges of the sea, betake itself to the secret places of inacces- 
sible rocks, or sweep far away over the wide ocean, and thus the 
pains and enthusiasm of the observer be lost; but the object the 
novelist professes to observe is ever with him, and in him, and 
crowds around him every moment, and, moulded variously by 
different influences, appears not merely in a diversity of costumes, 
but in a diversity of spiritual forms. But writers observe birds 
before they pretend to describe them; and now-a-days describe 
men and observe them afterwards; as if the conduct of a human 
being were less complex than the habits of a cock-sparrow. 
Naturalists are old men who spend their lives in observing and 
trying to portray birds; novelists are smart youths who escape 
from their teens and portray men. 

Observation is the great purifier of taste. It teaches sim- 
plicity. The teachers of belles lettres direct the student to dif- 
ferent models ; for elegance of diction he must go to one writer, 
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and to another for strength of style; the student of one set of 
writers will acquire a natural manner, while he must go to others 
for fervour and unction. Few indeed are the teachers who 
declare that no study of artists can teach art to him who has not 
acquired from observation that great essential, a standard know- 
ledge of the simple and the true, the netur:! and the beautiful, 
which can be acquired only from a vig’ lar’ and profound study 
of things themselves. Years of thougit, occupied solely with 
the study of theories of beauty, will not fit a man so effi- 
ciently for producing the emotion of the beautiful as will one 
hour of thoughtful observation of the meanest object which 
inspires it—such as even a fragment of foam left by the receding 
sea on the sand, every globule of which exhibits in the sun all 
the simple colours of the iris. 

The farce influence on his early life, though it partly accounts 
for, does not wholly explain, the origin of a peculiarity to 
which we have stronger objections than we have to almost any 
other vice in our literature: if peculiarity that can be called which 
Mr Hook only has, in common with a certain set of writers, in 
a way of hisown. The cant of the day among novel writers and 
readers is the improved morality of literature ; and the novelists 
and critics of the Tory party particularly plume themselves on 
their denunciations of the licentiousness of Byron, their exposures 
of the fie-fie things in French publications, and the virulence of 
virtue with which they slander and malign every man, and espe- 
cially every woman, who has moral courage enough to announce 
important truths, even though they require the student of them 
to remember that differences of sex are among the phenomena of 
human nature. The scoundrelism which attacked Miss Mar- 
tineau because she wrote on population, a subject involving 
everything purest and best in human nature, and which she han- 
dled with the delicacy befitting it; the men who readily cast 
infamous imputations on every one who happens to think that 
considerations of sex enter deeply enough into the science of 
society, and affect powerfully enough the happiness of all, to 
be well worthy of being treated as a subject of grave and philo- 
sophic discussion ; these purists of fiction, the precisians of the 
periodical press, whose pages exhibit perpetually an after-dinner 
quickness to the a. of indecent allusions, and whose vir- 
tue displays itself in pandering to impure imaginations by telling 
them where to find everything filthy in the literature of an age and 
nation ; are but doing the best they can for themselves in attempt- 
ing to pass off sentimentalisms and formalities as the substitutes 
for purity of thought, and to fasten the appearances of the vices 
of which they are conscious, on those whose real characters are a 
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reproach to them. The true view of these matters seems simply 
this, that the moral anatomist should possess the liberty of inves- 
tigation and discussion enjoyed by the physical anatomist ; that 
no impropriety should be attached to the decorous discussion of 
anything deeply important to the welfare of society, so long as 
the object is, by the advancement of knowledge, to help forward 
the condition of mankind ; while the scorn of every manly nature 
should be directed against the pruriency of imagination whose 
object is the artificial excitement of the passions, and that basest 
of all base things in literature—the delineation of a life of seduc- 
tions and intrigues in the charming colours which belong to a 
career of gallant enterprise and adventure; while, above all, the 
blackness of reprobation and contempt are reserved for the writers 
who, seeking imagery of abomination more disgusting than the 
ordinary course even of debauchery furnishes, have recourse to 
the monstrous and unnatural. The conventionalities of the 
age forbid the delineation of scenes such as are found in Tom 

ones and Roderick Random; and there is in the state of 
critical literature a ready reprobation for the writer who offends 
in the ge have of late been accustomed to reprobate, by 
allowing his humour to play around coarsenesses such as are 
found in the Elizabethan dramatists, or if his wit should give 
itself the license common in the comedies of the days of the 
second Charles. But in the works of Mr Theodore Hook there 
are passages, in novels written expressly for the great body of 
novel readers, the young of the sex on whose purity of imagina- 
tion depends the early direction of the thoughts and feelin 
of noe wane tN are more disgusting to every feeling of the 
delicate and the natural than anything in the works of Fieldin 
or Smollett, Ben Jonson, or Philip Massinger. We should, 
perhaps, be wronging Mr Hook if we charged him with con- 
sciously writing descriptions to form any picture of which in the 
— is pollution ; the influence indeed of his early studies, 
to which we have been tracing his faults, seems to us to have 
deadened his moral taste and sensibility so completely, that in the 
scenes he portrays, the grossly ludicrous points, or the points 
capable of being made grossly ludicrous, are apparently the only 
things to which he attends. We pass over a serious but minor 
fault with which he is chargeable, his failures in the delinea- 
tion of good characters: we forgive him that he never sets out 
with a virtuous man or woman, but he leaves them weak or 
wicked enough at last: that his good heroes invariably break 
down long before the third volume, and are generally imbecile 
to immorality: that Maxwell, the type of pooleenleniel 


cta- 
bility, by lying and cheating, ruins the happiness of his dieaghtioe-> 
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that Danvers shuffles and dissimulates—that Miss Wells runs 
away at midnight from her father’s house after a lover, who 
makes not a single effort to obtain her company—that Miss 
Maxwell, though painted as too pure for the uses of the world, is 
not too good to marry one man while she loves another—that, in 
short, the only way he has of persuading the reader his characters 
are good, is by telling him they are so, and never allowing them 
to do anything afterwards. Nor are we prudish enough to 
object to every anecdote, the fun of which consists in circum- 
stances which are hinted at without being dwelt upon—such as 
the story of the parson, who, on the first evening of his marriage 
trip, found all the inns on his route occupied by marching regi- 
ments; though there is far less injury done by a writer who 
makes the reader passive in these cases than by one who sets his 
fancy actively to work. Of course we cannot extract the offen- 
sive matter. Those who insist on proof we refer to the scene, 
and the ideas it suggests, in which Daly is placed in a double- 
bedded room in an inn—they will find it in the second volume 
of Gilbert Gurney. 

Continental critics insist on tfying every book by its tendency— 
the influence it is likely to have on the condition of man and 
society. They have exalted and ennobled the old demand 
of our great grandfathers, that every tale should point a moral, 
by insisting that every author should contribute either to the 
civilization of the individual or the community, by the direct or 
indirect tendency of his writings. They see the masses of readers 
pining for lack of important truths, and they regard books as 
the ships by which they ought to be conveyed; and therefore 
judge meanly of every work which merely ministers amusement 
to the passing hour, and gives no aid to the cause of social im- 
provement. They have a noble notion of book-making. The 
author they regard as the civiliser of his age. Devoted to the 
advancement of the intellectual, moral, and material interests of 
men—feeling that they have lived to purpose only in so far as 
they have aided these objects men who obtain their convictions at 
the peril of their lives—men who find truths their solace in poverty 
and exile—in whose minds truths have the interest imparted by 
danger, the grandeur derived from the blood they have cost—- 
are little likely to applaud the frivolous scribblers, to whom 
the production of three volumes is merely the earning of certain 
sums of money, the raising of so many laughs, the producing 
one of the sensations of the season. While extending and ele- 
vating the old idea of the moral which every work ought to carry 
with it, into the nobler idea of bmw they have also en- 
larged and improved the views entertained regarding the means 
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of conveying the golden treasures which it is the function of 
authors, as the merchants of knowledge, to impart. They 
demand reality, and not imitation. They refuse their approval to 
the writer who lives only in conventionalism. Tried by this 
standard, the works of Mr Theodore Hook are pitiably deficient. 
They tell rag gion help nothing; their aim is, a laugh— 
their use, to kill time—their design, to make money—their 
end, to paper trunks. The tendency of Mr Hook’s novels is 
not aristocratic; he does not rise even so high as the writers who 
clothe the aristocracy, to the imaginations of their readers, in the 
starred robes and jewelled coronets, the blazonry of symbols, 
the dignity of garters, the nobility of ribbons; he is the novelist 
of the aristocratic vulgarisms, a type of those who merely ape the 
aristocracy; and his influence is to make silver forks the tests 
of refinement, dining with lords the characteristic of importance, a 
French taste in cookery the mark of a gentleman, and certain streets 
the confines of humanity., The state of society at the court of 
Louis XIV made a stool the grand object of the ambition of 
many women—the novels of Mr Hook would make the felicity 
of a life, a silver fork. ‘The sum of human knowledge with him 
is to know a lord: the understanding is a faculty given men to 
decide on dishes: the life of man a period of time allotted for 
wearing starched neckcloths. The mission which Mr Hook has 
come into the world to tell, is contained in one precept ;—act not 
Bloomsburily. The danger of which he has warned mankind is 
plebeian dinners. The philosophic discovery with which those 
ships of knowledge, his books, are fraught, is, that “the kitchen 
evinces a greater difference of rank than the drawing-room.” 
The truths of which, if he has not increased our knowledge 
extensively, he has increased our knowledge intensively, (to adopt 
a learned distinction from a celestial doctor, which means that, if 
he has not told us anything we did not know before, he has 
deepened our sense of what we already knew), are the heavy 
details of a dinner in Montague place, where there was, “ to 

race the board, first, a tureen filled with stuff, made at a neigh- 
Gouring pastry cook’s (sent home in a copper pan, upon the head 
of a dirty boy in a linen jacket, with a paper of sweet cakes 
under his arm), called mock-turtle—a glue-like mixture, illus- 
trated with dirty boluses, much in use amongst modern Goths: 
secondly, the head and shoulders of a cod-fish as large as a por- 
poise; and a haunch of mutton k Pt till half putrid, decorated 


with a paper ruffle, to look, and, if possible, smell like vension. 


The second course consisted of three twice-roasted pigeons 
ambushed in parsley, some limp jelly, some sky-blue 6dlanc- 
mange, and a huge fruit pie covered with crust!” Few of the 
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great writers who possessed the highest order of intellect and 
genius, and discovered in youth truths, to communicate which 
adequately they willingly devoted the remainder of their days, 
have more zealously fulfilled their mission, have more philan- 
thropically pursued the good of their species, than Mr Hook has 
done ; his war-cry is heard in the wilderness of Russell square 
— plebeian dinners. We quote another instance of his 
zeal :— 


‘* T have said this much to shew, that in a family like Mr Pal- 
mer’s, the non-arrival of the ¢ company’ would have been a severe 
disappointment. Mrs Overall was known to be a wy ! of fortune, 
used to everything ‘ nice and comfortable ;’ she kept her own car- 
riage, her men servants and all that: and therefore they must be 
bi | rticular, and have everything uncommonly nice for her—and 
so Miss Palmer, the night before, had a white basin of hot water up 
into the parlour to bleach almonds, with which to stick a < tipsy 
cake,’ after the fashion of a hedgehog, and Mrs Palmer sent to the 
pastry-cook’s for some raspberry jam, to make creams in little jelly 
glasses, looking like inverted extinguishers; and spent half th 
morning in whipping up froth with a cane whisk to put on their 
tops like shaving lather. And Miss Palmer cut bits of paper, and 
curled them with the scissors to put round the ‘ wax ends’ in the 
aa lustres on the chimney-piece, and the three-cornered lamp in 
the drawing-room was taken out of its brown holland bag, and the 
maid set to clean it, on a pair of ricketty steps; and the cases were 
taken off the bell-pulls, and the picture-frames were dusted, and the 
covers taken off the card-tables, all in honour of the approaching 
féte. 

‘‘ Then came the agonies of the father, mother, and daughter, just 
about five o’clock of the day itself, when the drawing-room chimney 
smoked; and apprehensions assailed them lest the fish should be 
overdone; the horrors excited by a noise in the kitchen as if the 
cod’s head and shoulders had tumbled into the sand on the floor ; 
that cod’s head and shoulders which Mr Palmer had himself gone 
to the fishmonger’s to buy, and in determining the excellence of 
which, had poked his fingers into fifty cods, aud forty turbots, to 
ascertain which was firmest, freshest, and best; and then the tremor 
caused by the stoppages of different hackney coaches in the neigh- 
bourhood, not to s of the smell of roasted mutton, which per- 
vaded the whole Sam, intermingled with an occasional whiff of 
celery, attributable to the assiduous care of Mrs Palmer, who always 
mixed the salad herself, and smelt of it all the rest of the day; the 
disagreeable discovery just made that the lamp on the staircase would 
not burn, the slight inebriation of the cook, bringing into full play a 
latent animosity towards the housemaid, founded on jealousy, and 
soothed by the mediation of the neighbouring green-grocer, hired 
for five shillings to wait at table on the great occasion. 
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«¢ Just as the Major and Mrs Overall actually drove up, the said 
attendant green grocer, the Cock Pomona of the neighbourhood, 
had just stepped out to the public house, to fetch ‘ the porter.’ The 
door was of course opened by the housemaid. The afternoon being 
windy, the tallow candle which she held was instantaneously blown 
out, at the same instant the back kitchen door was blown to, with a 
tremendous noise, occasioning, by the concussion, the fall of a pile 
of plates, put on the dresser ready to be carried up into the parlour, 
and the overthrow of a modicum of oysters, in a blue basin, which 
were subsequently, but with difficulty, gathered up individually 
from the floor by the hands of the cook, and converted in due season 
into sauce, for the before mentioned cod’s head and shoulders. 

‘«¢ At this momentous crisis, the green grocer (acting waiter) re- 
turned with two pots of Meux and Co.’s Entire, upon the tops of 
which stood heads, not a little resembling the yes stuff upon 
the raspberry creams,—open goes the door again, puff goes the wind, 
and off go the ‘ heads’ of the porter pots, into the faces of the 
refined Major Overall, and his adorable bride, who was disrobing 
at the foot of the stairs. . 

‘“‘ The Major, who was a man of the world, and had seen societ 
in all its grades, bore the pelting of this pitiless storm with magnani- 
mity and without surprise; but Jane, whose sphere of motion had 
been somewhat more limited, and who had encountered but very 
little variety either of scenery or action, beyond the every-day 
routine of a quiet country house, enlivened periodically by a six 
weeks’ trip to London, was somewhat astounded at the noise and 
confusion, the banging of doors, the clattering of crockery, and the 
confusion of tongues, which the untimely arrival of the company, 
and the porter at the same moment, had occasioned; nor was the 
confusion less confounded by the thundering double knock of Mr 
Olinthus Crackenthorpe, of Holborn court, Gray’s Inn, who fol- 
lowed the beer (which, as Shakspeare has it, ‘ was at the door,’) as 
gravely and methodically as an undertaker. 

“« Up the precipitous and narrow staircase were the Major and Mrs 
Overall ushered, she having been divested of her shawl and boa by 
the housemaid, who threw her ‘ things’ into a dark hole, y’cleped 
the back parlour, where boots and umbrellas, a washing stand, the 
canvas bag of the drawing-room lamp, the table covers, and ‘ mas- 
ter’s’ great coats, were all huddled in one grand miscellany. Just 
as the little procession was on the point of climbing, Hollingsworth 
the waiter coming in, feeling the absolute necessity of announcing all 
the company himself, sets down the porter pots upon the mat in the 
passage, nearly pushes down the housemaid who was about to usurp 

is place, and who in her — to please Mr Crackenthorpe (who 
was what she called a nice gentleman), abandons her position at the 
staircase, and flies to the door for the purpose of admitting him; in 
her zeal and activity to achieve this feat, she most unfortunately 
upsets one of the porter pots and inundates the little passage, mis- 
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called the hall, with a sweeping flood of the aforementioned mixture 
of Messrs Meux and Co. 

‘Miss Engleheart, of Bernard street, Russell square, who had 
been invited to meet the smart folks, because she was a smart person 
herself, arrived shortly after ; indeed so rapidly did she, like Rugby, 
follow Mr Crackenthorpe’s heels, that he had but just time to depo- 
sit his great coat and goloshes (in which he had walked from cham 
7 in the black hole where we was thrust, before the 
lovely Charlotte made her appearance. Here, then, at length, was 
the snug little party assembled, and dinner was forthwith ordered ; 
Miss Engleheart made the amiable to Mrs Overall, who was re- 
ceived by both the young ladies with all that deference and respect 
which the formidable rank and title of wife commands. The three 
ladies sat together ; Mr Palmer performed fire-screen with his face to 
the company, and Major Overall, having first looked at Crackenthorpe 
for about five minutes, with an expression of countenance indicative 
of thinking him capable of cutting a throat or picking a pocket, at 
length disturbed the téte-d-téte which that respectable young lawyer 
was carrying on with the head of the house. 

‘“‘ Mrs Palmer at this period suddenly disappeared to direct the 
‘ serving up,’ and regulate the precedence of butter-boats, and the 
arrangements of the vegetables, which were put down to steam on 
the dinner-table in covered dishes, two on a side; a tureen of mock 
turtle from Mr Tiley in Tavistock | eres being at the bottom, and 
our old friend, the cod’s head and shoulders, dressed in a horse- 
radish wig, and lemon-slice buttons at the top. An oval pond of 
stewed calves’ head, dotted with dirt balls, and surrounded by dingy 
brain and egg pancakes, stood next the fish, and a couple of rab- 
bits, smothered in onions, next the soup. In the centre of the table 
towered a grotesque pyramid, known as an epergne, at the top of 
which were large pickles in a glass dish, and round which hu 
divers and sundry cut-glass saucers, in which were deposited sma’ 
pickles and lemons, alternately dangling gracefully. At the cor- 
ners of the table were deposited the four masses of vegetable matter 
before mentioned, and in the interstices a pretty-little saucer of 
currant-jelly, with an interesting companion full of horse-radish ; 
all of which being arranged to her entire and perfect satisfaction, 
Mrs Palmer again hurried up to the drawing-room, as red as a 
turkey cock, in order to appear as if she had been doing nothing at 
all, and to be just in time to be handed down again by the major. 

“« The table was soon arranged; the major, on the right hand of 
Mrs Palmer, was doomed to be roasted by the flame of the fire; 
and the bride, on the right hand of Mr Palmer, was destined to be 
blown to shivers by the wind from the door. Mr Crackenthorpe, 
who stood six feet three without his shoes, coiled up his legs wallipr 
his chair, to the direful inconvenience of the green er ‘ daily 
waiter,’ who regularly stumbled over them whenever Es epwenseal 
his mistress on the sinister side, and much to the annoyance of Miss 
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Charlotte Engleheart, who had long had a design upon the said 
Crackenthorpe for a husband, and who was in the habit of toe- 
treading and foot-feeling, after the custom of the tribes with whom 
she had been habituated to dwell. 

‘«¢ Miss Palmer’s whole anxiety was in the dinner; her heart was 
in the tipsy-cake, and all her hopes and wishes centered in the little 
jelly-glasses : divers and sundries were the hems and winks which 
she bestowed upon the waiter, in order to regulate the putting down 
of the different little niceties ; and the discovery which, shortly after 
the appearance of the second course, was made, that a trifle in a 
white wig of froth, which had superseded the big pickles on the top 
of the epergne, was considerably damaged by the dripping of oil 
from the lamp, which hung invidiously over it, nearly threw her into 
hysterics. 

‘* Vain were all the protestations of Mrs Overall, that she never 
ate trifle—vain were the screams of the Major, to reassure her—vain 
were the pleadings of Crackenthorpe, and the consolations of Miss 
Eng'eheart; ‘ it was so provoking’—after all the pains, and the 
cakes, and the cream, and the wine, and the whipping—‘ dear, dear, 
only to think,’ and so on, which continued till the trifle itself was 
removed ; when Emma left the room to follow the dear object of 
her love into the dark back parlour, where the dessert was laid out, 
and where the said trifle, amidst papa’s umbrellas, Mr Cracken- 
thorpe’s goloshes, and Mrs Overall’s boa, stood untouched, in order, 
if possible, to skim off the oleaginous matter which it had imbibed, 
before it sank through to the ‘nice rich part at the bottom,’ and to 
rescue some portion of the materials, to serve up the next evening, 
when they expected a few neighbours to tea and supper. 

‘‘ It must be confessed, a more unsatisfactory afternoon never 
was spent; end poor Jane frequently recurred with regret to the 

reeable society she had left. Even the — after he had asto- 
nished the natives with accounts of Rome, and Florence, and Naples 
—his fétes to four hundred nobles, with a closet full of cardinals, 
and a boudoir full of princes—his details of the Neapolitan state- 
coachmen, driving unhatted, in judges’ full-bottomed wigs—Roman 
butchers in togas—vipers at Pestum, robbers at Salerno, and fire- 
works in the eternal city, finding either that he was not understood, 
or, if understood, not believed, gave up the narrative and historical 
line, and took to listening ; but he was there equally out of his ele- 
ment: the young ladies and Mr Crackenthorpe talked about the 
playhouses, and Miss Engleheart seemed specially versed in the 
private histories of the most celebrated performers, and was ac- 
quainted with a family where she had met with a gentleman, who 
had actually come out at one of the winter theatres in Jaffier.” 

It is time, after filling so many pages with telling le 
what they should dislike in Mr Hook’s novels, that we enables 
to give our fault-finding all the weight we can give it by candidly 
admitting and admiring his merits. 
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They are admirable of their kind, though we do not think the 
kind an admirable one. The farcical is merely the ludicrous 
separated from the qualities which usually adhere to it. Itisa 
departure from nature, because it cuts away from each other, 
things which are never separated in real life—and for the same 
reason it differs from the ideal, which is the qualities of reality, 
viewed in relation to the highest principles of art. Mr Hook - 
has great skill in the selection of ludicrous points. He seizes 
and manages them with an absolute mastery. Character and 
incident are sacrificed, the plot, when he attempts to have one, 
which is seldom, is rodewel in every way; but the laughable 
points are all represented, every one of them in its place, every 
one of them doing its work, and no living writer knows better 
how to render laughter irresistible. If, which we doubt, any 
portion of Mr Hook’s novels goes down (a metaphor which in the 
art of sinking is generally employed to express the highest ele- 
vation an author can receive) to posterity, it will be his ludicrous 
tableaux: the scenes for the od of which his readers travel 
through volumes of platitudes and smartnesses, and which, though 
we have read and copied several of them more than once, are 
perennially fresh, and racy, and charming, to us. His style- 
skims over the bright surfaces of his themes, like one of those 
flies one sees walking on the sunny face of a summer stream, 
swift, circular, angular, quick of movement, uncertain in direc- 
tion, surprisingly light, and perpetually amusing. ‘There is no 
malice in Mr ‘Theodore Hook, if there is no benevolence. There 
is not enough of earnestness about him to make him a staunch 
enemy; and if he has said many satirical things in his lifetime, 
we remember nothing ill-natured. His malignity expires in a 
nickname. His wrath drowns —_ in wit. Of all the good 
things he has said and written, some of his nicknames will live 
longest,—several of the men whose conduct in the present day 
will be history to subsequent times, will go down the stream of 
time inevitably with all the dignity of statesmanship on their 
brows, and the chalk marks of Mr Hook on their backs. Humour 
is the funny as it exists in character, a relish of its old meaning 
still clinging to the words, and therefore it does not describe the 
quality which Mr Hook exercises, since, as we have said, all he 
sees in character is oddity, and all his delineations are deficient 
in reality. His laughable descriptions are the perfection of farce. 
Of this kind nothing can be better than his account of the arrival 
of the King at the seat of that incarnation of aristocracy, the 
Marquess of Snowdon :— 

‘¢ The hurry and bustle of preparation for the Royal visit seemed 
to increase as the day of its occurrence approached. The party 
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destined to meet the illustrious guests n to assemble, and: on the 
evening previous to the important day, Lord Snowdon sat himself 
down, perfectly satisfied that nothing had been left undone to give 
éclat to the affair. He retired to rest, only to dream of royalty, 
oe trumpets, cannon, ribbons, stars, music, feasting, and fire- 
works. 

‘“¢ Every servant and officer of the household had been furnished 
with a paper of instructions special to himself, and with a pro- 
— of the general proceedings; and when the morning 

awned, every one was alive and on the qui vive to execute the 
eat design of their magnificent master. 

‘¢ The first failure was a very serious one, but it was the fault of 
nobody. The morning was ushered in, not by a salvo of artillery, 
as had been proposed, Sat by one of the most violent storms of hail, 
rain, and wind, that had occurred in the memory of man. Before 
eleven o’clock, all the flags which had been displayed were blown 
from their masts, and two-thirds of the admirably constructed 
dinner-tents levelled with the ground, crushing in their fall crates 
of crockery, and mixing with the mud all the inciting condiments 
which were to have given zest to the abundant viands. The 
orchestra, erected for the Russian Horns, was blown into the sheet 
of water near which it was placed, and the barge in which the 
band of the county militia were harmoniously to have circum- 
navigated its surface, was cast high and dry upon the land; in 
short, such a scene of confusion was never before witnessed. 


“* At a little after noon came the corporation,—not in state, or in 
procession, but as they could, by detachments: some in post- 
chaises, others in gigs, flies, and similar conveyances—the sword 
and mace having been cautiously forwarded in the carrier’s covered 
cart, wrapped up in a blanket, which served to protect the 
baubles” from the effects of the weather. A crowd of rain-defy- 
ing urchins had clustered round the gates, by whom every new and 
well-wetted comer was greeted with a shout of laughter. 

‘« It was at these gates that the noble Marquess proposed to meet 
the Royal cortége ; but as the storm showed no symptoms of abate- 
ment, instead of waiting its arrival on horseback, the horses of his 
Lordship and of three or four inveterate toadies, who alone could 
be prevailed upon to face the tempest, were placed under cover, 
while his Lordship and these faithful adherents were huddled into 


one of the lodges, a servant — placed on the look out to give 


timely notice of the approach of their Majesties. 

** Pain Lord eondien could endure without flinching, sorrow 
he could feel without weeping, he could suffer losses without regret, 
and bear privations without murmuring,—but anything like ridicule 
was death to him. Already mortified beyond measure by the bad- 
ness of the weather and its consequences, the cheers of the dirt 
little boys by whom his hiding-place was surrounded struck upon 
his ear as discordantly as the yells of so many demons. 
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‘«¢ ¢ What are those fellows shouting about,’ said his Lordship ; 
‘ do they see the royal carriages ?” 

«¢« Oh, no, my Lord,’ said an unfortunate servant, ‘ they are 
only making fun of the Mayor and corporation as they come in.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Making fun, Sir,’ said his Lordship; ‘ what do you mean 
by fun? Have them removed instantly.’ 

** The idea of one of the most important component parts of the 
solemnity being already converted into fun went to his Lordship’s 
heart; but when he heard the roars of merriment with which they 
received the orders of the individual who had been directed to dis- 
perse them, his Lordship’s agony lest the illustrious visitors should 
arrive just at the moment of the disturbance, superseded all his 
other feelings, and he speedily countermanded the orders which he 
too late discovered he could not carry into effect. After this, 
shout succeeded shout, as the dripping visitants made their appear- 
ance, till at length the concerted signal announced the approach of 
Royalty. The horses were speedily brought to the door of the 
lodge. The Marquess and his friends mounted—a performance 
which required more strength than grace, on account of the power 
of the wind; and in a few minutes all was in readiness for the 
reception. . 

‘* When his Majesty’s carriage reached the gates, a momentary 
pause was made amidst the genuine cheers of the people; and the 
Marquess, seated on his favourite charger, and dressed in his 
yeomanry uniform, welcomed the Royal visitor, who, however, 
came without the Queen—in itself a sad blow to his Lordship. 
His Lordship took off his regimental chacho with an air and man- 
ner which had on a thousand different occasions attracted the 
admiration of all who had witnessed the graceful display, and acted 
as fugleman in the cheers which welcomed the Sovereign; but, 
how shall his misery be adequately described—how his ition 
sufficiently well portrayed—when the truth shall be told! —In 
uncovering himself, the tight-fittimg chacho parted from its noble 
master’s head with such reluctance, that the wig—nature’s shame 
and art’s master-piece—came with it, and in an instant was blown 
over the heads of the populace, till it caught in the bough of a tree, 
leaving the Marquess as clean shorn as a dervise, exposed to the 
pitiless pelting of the weather, the shouts of the mob, and the irre- 
sistible mirth of Majesty itself. 

‘‘ Never was man so distressed. There he was, with his bald 
head, mounted on a plunging horse, curvetting amongst the um- 
brellas of the populace, having totally lost his presence of mind, 
not choosing to put on his chacho before the King, and not daring 
to look round; the carriage proceeding at a foot pace amidst the 
motley throng. To complete all his miseries, just as they reached 
the great entrance, where, according to previous arrangement, the 
res gis of the corporation were assembled, an active boy, who 


climbed the elm which had caught the missing peruke, ran up 
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to his Lordship’s side holding the dishevelled article in his hand 
‘high up in air,’ looking more like a bird’s-nest than a Brutus, 
at the same moment crying out, with the voice of a Stentor, ‘ Here’s 
your wig, my Lord; I got it down, my Lord; hope you won’t 
forget the poor boy, my Lord.’ 

‘* The corporation stared and wondered—to what straits may 
magnificence be reduced! Unconscious of what he did, the Noble 
Lord, in an agony of despair, replaced the well made yet much 
damaged covering upon his head, having, in the confusion of the 
+ moment, put that part which was destined for the front upon the 
nape of his neck. 

‘¢ It was quite impossible to help laughing at the scene, even had 
the example not been set in the highest quarter, and this laugh it 
was that wrung him to the very soul. Having affected to smile at 
his own misfortunes, his Lordshi proceeded in attendance upon 
his illustrious visitor to the great drawing-room, where the chairs of 
state had been, according to arrangement, placed, the absence of 
her Majesty having been accounted for by the badness of the 
weather, which had induced the Queen to proceed direct for 
Windsor. 

‘This disappointment having been generally announced to the 
company, the ceremonial of presenting the address began. The 
Mayor delivered it to his Lordship, who, positively refusing the aid 
of glasses (although perfectly conscious of the difficulty of seeing 
without them,) commenced reading the dutiful and affectionate 
testimonial, standing at the right hand of the King, the Mayor and 
corporation being in front, and the apartment filled with all the 
company forming the invited party, and by a great number of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Shuttlework, who, wet as they 
were, had been permitted to witness the interesting and magnificent 
ceremony. 

‘‘The moment the fine sonorous voice of the noble Marquess 
was heard, silence the most profound reigned amongst the assem- 
bled throng. His corms | read as follows :— 

‘< «May it please your Majesty, 

««* We, the Mayor, Burgesses, and Aldermen of the ancient 
and loyal town of Shuttlework, beg to be permitted to approach 
your Royal presence, in order to offer our Jutifal cungeddtlans 
upon your Majesty’s arrival in our neighbourhood. 

«« ¢ Accustomed as we are to hear your Majesty’s praise on all 
hands and from all quarters, it cannot but afford us the highest 
gratification to be permitted thus personally to express our affec- 
tionate regard for your Majesty’s person, and our unbounded 
admiration of your Majesty’s character and qualities. 

‘« «Tn venturing thus to address your Majesty, we have to request 
that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to accept at our hands, . 
as a testimonial of our sentiments, and as a proof of our anxiety to 
merit that patronage which your Majesty is known so generously 
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to afford to the artizans of the United Kingdom, two specimens ot 
the manufacture of our native town, consisting of a blue silk 
opr and a white lace veil; and to intreat that your Majesty will 

pleased to appear in them in public upon the first fitting 
occasion.” 

“* At the conclusion of this paragra ha shout of laughter rent the 
splendid saloon; the King himself frst stared with astonishment, 
and then burst into an immoderate fit of mirth; upon which the 
Mayor and the corporate body, released from the apprehension of 
committing a solecism by indulging in their merriment, re-echoed 
the peal, Ant» the Marquess in a state of perfect stupefaction, 
unconscious, in Bis anxiety to puzzle out the writing, what were the 
words he had uttered, and completely unaware that, in the hurry 
and bustle of the moment, and he crowd, his unfortunate, but well- 
meaning friend Mr Wiseman, had handed his Lordship the address 
which had been intended for her Majesty, instead of that which was 
to be read to the King !” 


Though at the risk of making all our readers send for his books 
who have not read them already, and, what is worse, forget for 
ever all the censures we have. passed upon them, we conclude 
with one other extract from the novel of Love and Pride, which 
has supplied the former one. Both are irresistible caricatures. 


The skill with which the ludicrous points are wrought in the 
passage we have quoted, is exceedingly effective,—the dreams of 
magnificence and royalty ending in a crash of crockery and con- 
diments,—the stately procession of the corporation realised in 
the wet mayor laughed at by the boys, and the mace coming in the 
blanket,—the graceful display of the Marquess on his curvetting 
steed causing his wig to fly over the umbrellas,—the satan and 


corporation arranged in the hall, to see and hear the boy return 
the fugitive peruke,—and the solemn and dignified address of the 
borough of Shuttlework, recommending the King to appear in 
public in a blue silk pelisse and a white lace veil. A different 
set of ludicrous points are managed in the next passage equally 
well. It is necessary to remark that the Marquess of Snowdon 
expected to be made Governor-General of India. 


‘In this mood of mightiness, his Lordship was a at a 
slapping pace across Barnes Common, when his horse shied at a 
donkey, who was very wisely, and by no means like a jackass, 
standing up out of the rain under a hedge. The suddenness of the 
shock snapped the shaft of the cabriolet, and the career of his 
. Excellency the Governor-General Bahauder, K. G., was suddenly 
stopped, with no other damage than two or three kicks against the 
floor of the cab, from the heels of the proud and spirited animal 
that was drawing it. The rain was coming down in torrents. 
‘* «Shaft broken, my Lord,’ said the Tiger. 
Vor. VI. & XXVIII. No. I. 0 
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«¢ ¢ What the deuce is to be done?’ said the Marquess; ‘ not a 
house near—no umbrella ?” 

«« «No, my Lord,’ said the boy. ‘ It’s the worst place too as it 
could have happened in, my Lord,’ said the man, ‘ for there’s no 
house near.’ 

«To be sure. What’s this thing coming ?’ said his Lordship. 

«¢ «Tt’s the Richmond hondibus, my Lord.’ 

‘© «Oh! mercy on us—is there any body in it?’ said the Mar- 
quess; who began to feel that rain is no respecter of persons. 

«< « Town, Sir, town!’ said the fellow on the step of the door; 
‘ plenty of room.’ 

«« ¢My Lord, I think you had better get in,’ said the Tiger. 

«« ¢ Well—I—here, open the door,’ said the Marquess, who cer- 
tainly never had before seen the inside of an omnibus, and never 
expected to have been driven to such an expedient. However, it 
saved him from the rain, from cold, rheumatism, and all the < ills 
that flesh (even that of the Plinlimmons) is heir to,’ and might be 
immortalized in history, as having been graced with the presence of 
the greatest Governor-General that ever was destined to govern 
India. 

‘‘The Marquess stepped in, and the conductor gave the word 
‘all right ;’ but this was done so soon after the admission of his 
Lordship into the vehicle, and he was so long picking out a clean 
place to sit down upon, that the jerk of the hearse threw his Lord- 
ship forward into the lap of the fattest woman that ever was seen 
out on a caravan at a fair, who, unfortunately, was carrying a jar of 
pickled onions on her knee, which was upset by the Marquess’s 
tumble, and in its fall saturated the front of his Lordship’s waist- 
coat and stock with its fragrant juice. 

‘* The Marquess made a thousand well-bred apologies, and was 
got up upon his legs by the exertions of the fat woman, whose 
struggles to rescue herself from the imposing weight of nobility, 
materially assisted the efforts of a good-natured dirty little man in 
the corner, and a thin spare woman, who was carrying a bantam- 
cock and three hens in a basket to London, having upon her other 
hand a large-faced child, with great blue eyes, and a cold in its 
head. It wore a brown skin cap with a gold band round it, while 
a green and white net comforter was twisted round its chin and 
body ; its dress, generally, bearing very strong evidence that the 
dear little thing was an extremely bad traveller. 

‘* Near the door, and over whose shins the Marquess first tum- 
bled upon getting in, was placed a stout, blue-aproned market- 
— and opposite to fim, a smartish looking man, with a 

osaic gold chain round his neck, and a bunch of oily curls coming 
out from under his hat just over his ear—he was the dandy of 
the i ¢ 

‘* Off went the omnibus—rattle went all the windows—slap went 
the weather boards—bang went the axle-trees; and away went the 
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whole concern, at a rate and with a noise, of which the Marquess 
till that moment had but a very faint conception. 

“‘ The dirty dandy in the corner, as soon as he saw the involuntary 
contortions of poor Lord Snowdon’s countenance, as the huge thing 
bumped up and down, and twisted first one way and then another, 

to affect a similar distaste for the conveyance ; and to mark 
his sympathy with the new arrival, forthwith bumped himself up 
close to him. He looked at the Governor-General Bahauder for a 
moment or two, and then pulling out a sort of whitey-brown paper 
funnel, which did duty for a snuff-box, offered it to the Marquess. 

** «Do you snuff, Sir?’ said the dandy. 

‘“‘ «No, I’m obliged to you,’ replied the Marquess. 

‘¢* Have you been down at Richmond, starring ?’ asked the 
dandy. : 

« ¢ Sir!’ said Lord Snowdon. 

«¢ «T mean,’ said the man, ‘ have you been acting a few ?” 

‘* ¢T don’t exactly understand you,’ said the Marquess. 

“¢¢QOh! come, governor, none of your nonsense—no tricks upon 
travellers!’ said the dandy. 

‘“« «Governor !’ thought the Marquess; ‘ what the deuce can he 
mean ?’ 

“« ¢T think,’ continued the stranger, ‘I have smoked a pipe or 
two before now along with you in the Coal-hole.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Sir!’ said the Marquess, ‘I never smoked a pipe, or was in 
a coal-hole, in the whole course of my existence.’ 

“«¢T say, governor, now you are coming it strong,’ said the 
monster; ¢ you think I don’t know you, eh, O. P. and P. 8.271 
say, what was you a-doing with Mrs Linnegar in the Greenwich 
coach last Thursday week ?—eh!--I don’t know whether you ever 
smokes—I smoked you.’ 

*¢ «T think, Sir, you are mistaken,’ said the Marquess. 

** «What! mistaken in the cut of your jib?’ said the dirty 
dandy; ‘no, governor, that’s no go—there can’t be two sich 
as you.’ 

‘“* ¢T fancy you will find that you are in error, Sir,’ said Lord 
Snowdon, beginning to boil. 

*¢ ¢ What! my Solomon Lob,’ said the exhilarated fiend, ‘ you 
don’t mean to deny yourself to me! No, no—whether you have 
smoked pipes and been in the Coal-hole, I won’t argue; but I know 
this, I have paid many a shilling to see you, and never grudged a 
penny of them.’ 

‘ ¢ Sir,’ said the Marquess, ‘ I repeat you are mistaken.’ 

«« And what made these dignified replies of his Lordship more 
ridiculous, was the fact, that in consequence of the noise of the 
carriage, he was obliged to bawl them out at a pitch of his voice, 
which, upon no other occasion, he ever condescended to adopt ; 
whilst by the irregular bumpings and thumpings of the vehicle, his 
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Lordship’s graceful attitudes were reduced to teams. eet like 
the uncontrollable antics of a stuffed Punch in a puppet-show. 

‘« «T tell you once for all,’ said the dandy, ‘it’s no manner of use 
your trying to gammon me, Buggins is Buggins all the world over 
—on the stage or in it.” 

‘< « Sir,’ said the Marquess, ‘I am not Mr Buggins, and I never 
saw that person in the whole course of my existence.’ 

««* Then if you never did,’ said the facetious passenger, ‘ I’d 
advise you to look at your own sweet countenance in the looking- 
glass, the moment you get to your lodgings, and you may save your 
two shillings for paying to go to see him mm the play.’ 

‘The horrid monster having here worked up the conversation to a 
climax, Lord Snowdon hoped , might remain at rest. But no—it 
had scarcely ceased when the woman on his other side, believing 
him ‘ quite the gentleman,’ said, ‘ Pray, Sir, are you a judge of 
cocks and hens ?” 

“« ¢Ma’am!’ said the Marquess. 

‘<< Because I knows nothing of them myself, and I’m afraid per- 
haps this basket is too small for em,’ said the woman, ‘they keeps 
a pecking and a digging at one another so.’ 

‘« ¢ Ma’am,’ replied his Lordship, ‘ I know nothing about fowls.’ 

‘* Here a truce seemed to have - agreed upon. The omnibus 
stopped at the Red Lion, Putney, and the sudden silence of its 
sonorous machinery which ensued, induced a corresponding quiet 
in the passengers—the surrounding noise having hitherto encou- 
raged noise in the passengers. . All that happened during the check 
was, that the dirty dandy resumed his seat near the door, and took 
the opinion of the man on the steps as to their fellow-passenger being 
Buggins or not. 

‘¢ After a short delay, during which several aristocratic carriages 
rolled by—at which period the Marquess adopted the celebrated 
system of ostrichism, and hid his head—the omnibus rattled on 
towards town. At Walham-green, two tall scraggy girls from.a 
boarding-school, 


‘ Sickly, smiling, gay, young, and awkward,’ 


were poked in. A gentleman with very red mustachios was picked 
up at the Queen’s Elm gate; and a poulterer’s boy, with a couple 
of skinned rabbits in a tray, was added to the party at the corner of 
Sloane street, the said rabbits being on their way back to a poul- 
terer’s in Duke street, St James’s, because they were not fresh. 

“‘ Ah! thought Lord Snowdon, if my old friend Noah had had 
such company as this in the ark, I am sure he would have preferred 
death to security in such society, and have jumped into the flood. 
Away they went, up the hill in the outward of St George’s, Hano- 
ver square, upon which thousands of pounds have been spent, each 
thousand making it worse than it was before, tossing and tumbling 
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up hillocks and down hollows, equalled only in effect by that pro- 
duced by the unbreaking billows of the Bay of Biscay upon the 
bows and quarters of a crank craft. 

s¢ At the top of St James’s street the caravan stopped. The day 
had cleared up; the pavement was dry. The King was in town; 
there were many people about. Lord Snowdon poet peeped through 
the windows, and saw groups collected—men he knew. Here it 
was clear he could not get out—whither should he go? how far— 
what place was safe? At length he resolved upon going the whole 
journey to the Bank, so that he might emerge in the city, and then 
enveloping himself in a hackney-coach, reach the habitable part of 
town, without fear of discovery. 

««¢ Anybody for White Oss Cellar? said the man on the steps. 
Out went the dirty dandy, the man with the apron, and the boy 
with the rabbits. But their places were instantly supplied by a 
portly gentleman lugging in a small-sized green garden engine with 
a fan spout, and three fishing-rods, which he had just bought at the 
corner of Albemarle street, and a fond mother, who had provided 
herself with a heap of toys for her six children. 

* Still the ones oe kept peering out of his prison—nobody saw 
him—and it was pleasant to pee through the loop-holes thus unob- 
served. In a few minutes all was right; but the pavement in Pic- 
cadilly was up; it was necessary, therefore, that the huge machine 
should go down St James’s street ; and so it did; but short was its 
progress in that line of march—all the bumpings and thumpings 
which its rapid course in the earlier a of its journey had excited 
now were to be compensated for. The driver smacked his whip, 
the horses obeyed the sound, when bang went something, and in an 
instant the whole fabric came down with a crash like thunder, 
exactly in front of White’s. 

‘‘ The shrieks of the women, the cries of the men, the noise of the 
fall, all combined to attract a thousand spectators. Fifty heads 
were out of Crockford’s coffee-room ; all the guardsmen rushed into 
the balcony ; and in the bow-window of White’s itself, which was 
instantly thrown up, were heard the well-known voices of the 
leaders of the clique, in a sort of war-whoop, which, like the whistle 
of Rhoderick Diu, roused the whole clan to observe the dreadful 
denouement. 

“¢ In detail were the passengers extricated. The dear little board- 
ing-school girls jumped out first; the fat man with his garden- 
engine stuck in the door-way, and was only ejected by the ponder- 
osity of the still fatter woman with what she called her ‘inion jar’ 
clasped like a lovely baby to her bosom ; the lady with the toys was 
trampled under foot; the sick child was jammed under the dirty 
man in the corner, and the thin woman who took care of it, getting 
anxious about its fate, unwillingly ‘abandoned the poultry; and 
when the most noble the Marquess of Snowdon, K.G. and Governor- 
General of India, emerged, amidst the cries of ‘ take care of the 
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old gentleman,’ he came out without his hat, with a fine bantam 
cock perched upon his head, and a couple of fuzzy-legged hens 
roosting upon his shoulders. 

‘<A shout of laughter rent the sky—the little boys laughed, the old 
women laughed, and the fat man with the garden-engine stood and 
laughed himself nearly into a fit. 

‘“‘ The instant Lord Snowdon was seen thus ‘ roosted upon,’ half a 
dozen men ran out of White’s to rescue and shelter him; but this 
made bad worse: and though having housed him, as a matter of 
hospitality, he was yet, politically speaking, upon the tenderest 
ground, and did not yet belong to them. His gratitude was, in his 
opinion, as painful as anything could be, until a hoarse demand 
from the conductor of the omnibus, for his two shillins, made in a 
tone which implied a desire on his pee part to get off with- 
out paying, convinced him that there are still lower depths of misery 
than the lowest. 

‘** «The Colonel’s’ green carriage was at the door of White’s, 
which, with his usual kindness, he offered to the suffering Marquess, 
who, availing himself of the favourable opportunity, threw himself 
into it, and, anathematising everything upon the face of the earth, 
which had contributed to this most signal discomfiture, hastened 


home to Grosvenor square, to begin a performance of a much more 
serious nature.” 








Art. VIII.— Rechte des Deutschen Volks. Strasbourg : 
Schiller. 1837. 


WHEN the startling news arrived of the arbitrary repudiation 
of the Constitution of Hanover by the Protestant and exem- 

lary Duke of Cumberland, the first refuge to which the Tories 
took themselves consisted in declaring broadly the extraor- 
dinary doctrine, that neither the Parliament nor the people of 
Great Britain have anything to do with the conduct or opiniens 
of the heir presumptive of the British Throne. A pretext is 
invaluable, when pretexts will serve, though known to be what 
they are ; and accordingly Sir Robert Peel, the great master of 
the art of make-shift, has declared that, had he moe consulted 
by the Prince, whom he and all his party wish to see on the 
Throne of England, about a matter so vitally English that it 
affects the succession and the monarchy, he would have replied, 
(ad 2 ey vulgus), thaf he was too busy with affairs at home 
to meddle with those of his neighbours abroad. The best tests of 
the calibre of a man of expedients are the expedients he adopts 
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in trying circumstances, and the class of understandings he tries 
to over-reach :—the expedient of Peel is a sophism founded on 
the use he makes of a proverb—an expedient to which the eapa- 
city of a Tamworth stable-boy is perfectly equal ; and even the 
electors of Tamworth who heard him must have been in a peculiar 
state of after-dinner stupidity if he imposed the notion for a 
moment on them that the opinions and conduct of the man nearest 
the throne, as to the binding power of a national constitution on 
a constitutional king, was not one of the most vitally-important 
concerns of a country whose constitution may one dey put him 
at its head. 

The doctrine is perfectly new. ‘Though the occasions on which 
the Tories have had to - Parliament to vote that provision be 
made for our different heirs apparent or presumptive would have 
afforded an excellent opportunity, they never uttered a syllable of 
it before. But the constitution holds a different language. In 
various ways the heirs presumptive have been placed under the 
authority of the crown; and there is a remarkable precedent in 
our history, which makes not the actual but the probable opinions 
of a direct heir—of a Prince of Wales—a sufficient reason for 
setting aside his succession. The fate of a dynasty was decided 
by the probable opinions of a child; and the lineal descendants 
of a race of kings who possessed the throne for seven centuries 
were thrust aside and deprived for ever of the inheritance of 
their ancestors, because an infant was considered likely to be 
brought up in principles inimical to toleration. The Queen 
owes the throne to the concern taken by the Parliament and 
politicians of England in the principles likely to be held and the 
conduct likely to be adopted by an heir-apparent who, so far 
from having displayed his obnoxious principles in a long career 
of enmity to freedom, or in league with the abettors of treason, 
or by strangling the young and rising liberties of an oppressed 
nation with all the recklessness and une of despotism,— had 
neither opinions nor practices of any kind, but in their stead the 
helplessness and innocence of the cradle. Matters which Sir R. 
Peel is too busy to notice have been tolerably influential in 
England. ‘They will read those great events of English his- 
tory amiss, who find in them only the recompense of the royal 
infringements on the liberties of the nation; for though this was 
their most obvious character—the meaning of their surface— 
the vital principle involved in the conduct of the men of 
1688, and the fact most indispensable of all to their vindica- 
tion, was, that security for the good government of the country 
is a more important thing than Lesedinry succession; and that 


the absence of this security, not actual, but probable, was a 
justification perfectly ample for the forfeiture of the throne— 
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the election of a new family to the crown—the extinction of 
the time-honoured rights of a royal line encircled by the 
claims of seven centuries of possession. The principles on 
which all that extraordinary work was done were, we repeat, 
the broad ones avowed by the Whigs, and acted upon by all 
parties, that Protestantism and Toleration were more essential to 
the constitution than hereditary right,—the safety of the a 
nal contract between King and People more inviolable than 
succession to the sceptre: and, deeming the inquiry into the 
imputed spuriousness of the heir-apparent perfectly ae 
the peril of the religion and liberties of the people fully war- 
ranted them, since mad was no prospect of their safety in the 
lineal descent, in calling upon another Prince to take upon 
himself the administration of the affairs, and the disposal of the 
revenues of the kingdom. 

Does this security exist in the case of the Duke of Cumber- 
land? If, from an induction of his conduct the probabilities are 
against this supposition, the law of succession excludes him, and 
he has no more right or title to the Throne of England (accord- 
ing to the precedent of the Prince of Wales, son of James the IT) 
than has any other person whatever. ‘The law is, that the heir- 
apparent or presumptive, before he can come within the maxim 
which makes him what he assumes to be, must render secure the 
contract and the laws—this security is his only title, and if the 
probabilities are that he will not provide this security, he has no 
title, his pretensions are illegal, his claims are impostures, his 
accession would be usurpation. The man who does not provide 
this security sets aside his own succession. The Parliament 
which deals with his claims will only have to assert the laws. 

Into the question whether the life and career and recent 
conduct of the King of Hanover have been such as to secure the 
inviolability of the contract between King and People—to make 
it probable that all the conditions on his part, on which his right 
to the throne is based, will be fulfilled—we shall not now enter. 
There are many who think that the necessary securities do not 
exist in his case; and others think that he has begun a course 
in which, if he has not yet done anything to forfeit his right, 
he very soon will. We meanwhile think it desirable to lay be- 
fore our readers the information, however scanty, which we have 
collected on a subject on which so little is known, as the history 
and constitution of the country, which is now the theatre whereon 
the character of our heir-presumptive is displayed. 


On the Ist of August, 1714, the Electorate of Hanover be- 
came connected with the Crown of Great Britain; on the 20th of 
June, 1837, the connection terminated; and during the entire 
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riod the whole amount of an Englishman’s knowledge of 
Henares was, that it was some place somewhere, very expensive 
and very useless. Having spent more in its defence than would 
purchase the fee simple of the soil, and the souls and bodies of 
the inhabitants at the established Hessian rate of thirty pounds 
per. soul, some four or five times over, it might reasonably be 
expected that we could “prate of its whereabouts ;” but we 
find that even our statesmen were ignorant of its geographical 
position, for both Houses of Parliament have more than once 
declared its retention necessary as a bulwark against the grasp- 
ing ambition of the Bourbons; and the first William Pitt per- 
suaded a listening senate that the designs of France against our 
ancient American colonies could only be defeated by subsidizing 
armies in the Electorate. As if to support this double delusion, 
it did so happen that, when George III lost the American colo- 
nies and the Bourbons lost themselves, the name of Hanover 
sunk into comparative insignificance, until it was announced 
that this deariy purchased kingdom was about to be severed 
from us, and along with it that “ high and mighty Prince,” the 
‘‘ three or four times honoured” Duke of Cumberland. 

Independently of the interest every man must feel in that 
which he has paid for very dearly, and the curiosity necessaril 
attaching to the new residence of the demigod of the “loyal” 
Orange Lodges and the “respectable” Corporation of Dublin, 
there is much in the history of Hanover that will repay the 
toil of a brief examination. Its very composition is curious ; 
it isin geography what a conglomerate is in geology, an aggre- 
- gate of heterogeneous materials held together, not by mud, but 
by the less worthy alluvion, political expediency. 

The old Electorate forms but an unimportant part of the 
present kingdom, which comprises the princely —_—— of Hil- 
desheim and Kalenberg, part of what was once the Electorate of 
Mainz, the estates of ohies formerly members of the German 
Empire, a portion of the territories of the Hanseatic League, 
and the greater part of the territories of the Diethmarsic Con- 
federation. Under the sway of King Ernest are united the vassals 
of feudal lords, the subjects of princely Ecclesiastics, and the mem- 
bers of a Republican Confederation, who long retained the 
energy and independence of their ancestors, who have not yet 
forgotten that “ such things were, aud were most dear,” and 
whose memory is not unlikely to be sharpened by the proceed- 
ings of their new Sovereign. 

Whatever can be said generally of the German Ecclesiastical 
States,-can- be said-of Hildesheim.and Mainz. —Little controlled 
by authorities above them in the exercise of their sovereign 
power, the rule of the ecclesiastical princes was mild and patriar- 
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chal, their administration simple, and their taxes light; and 
hence the proverbial comfort of the people on their lands. 
But not so the subjects of the Electorate of Hanover. ‘Their 
property and blood were dealt with as mere instruments for 
the aggrandisement of the fierce and ambitious princes of 
the House of Brunswick. Yet, they wrung from several 
of the reigning princes some guarantees against despotism ; 
most of the towns obtained municipal privileges, which they 
retained until recently. They had a sort of popular repre- 
sentative assembly, called Umstande, which gave to the Elec- 
torate a conformation almost like a limited monarchy. Inter- 
sected by other states, and spotted over with independent 
territories, Hanover was thus made a medley of feudalism, 
constitutionalism, municipal privileges, and monarchical pre- 
rogatives. ‘This was not a condition of society likely to transmit 
many opinions to the present times very favourable to such con- 
duct as that of King Reman: the term vassals, which he applied 
to all his subjects, had not a fit audience. 

The provinces of Hadeln, Eastfriesland, and the territories 
of the Pisthenansle Confederation, occupied a political position 
still more influential on the present condition of the Hanoverians, 
and the actual opinions now at work in their minds: especially 
when united with the influence of the Hanse towns, formed 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The Union of the Diethmars was the name adopted by a free 
political body, formed by several Germanic clans in 1249, 
amounting to about 200,000 in number, and located chiefly on 
the coast between the Weser and the Ems. The Confederation 
did not separate itself from the Empire, but its liabilities to it 
were slight—some trifling and irregular contributions in money, 
and in time of war a contingent in men, the numbers of which 
depended solely on its own decision. Political and judicial 
administration, legislation, and all regalia majora, were in the 
hands of the Commons, and their inviolability warranted by 
Imperial letters patent. The democratic principle prevailed in 
every institution. Popular assemblies, in which every man had 
a right to vote, exercised uncontrolled power, both legislative 
and executive, both in civil and in criminal affairs.* The 
defects of this body in the administration of justice were 
met by occasional commissions, which by and by became 
permanent courts of justice—Schoppengerichte. The Dieth- 
mars resisted alike the introduction of the Roman law and 
of the feudal customs. Their armies chose their own leaders. 





* The administration of justice was founded on the system called, in German 
jurisprudence, Lex Ripuariorum, which may be found in Canciani’s celebrated Lex 
Bavarorum. 
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This Confederation it was which took the lead, about the end of 
the fifteenth century, in the revision of the barbarities of the 
Penal Code. 

For four centuries this Confederation continued in uninter- 
rupted prosperity ; and even the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, 
which shook the foundations of all the social and political 
institutions of almost every part of the German Empire, were 
unable to dissolve the tie which united these free communities. 
It still existed in full vigour at the time of the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648). But at that period the Confederates were obliged 
to dissolve their Confederation, as its continuance would have 
impeded the general distribution of the German territory, con- 
sequent upon that memorable peace. 

Portions of the Diethmarsic Union were incorporated in 
various divisions of the Empire, particularly the Saxon Circle, 
and they were obliged to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
respective princes. This arrangement however did not inter- 
fere with their ancient rights and the liberties of their ancestors ; 
they retained the government of their municipal affairs, their 

uliar administration of justice, and their internal legislation. 

he feudal system was for long after kept from their territory. 


The provinces of Hoya and Diepholz, another not unimpor- 
tant portion of the — Kingdom of Hanover, formed part of 
e 


the Hedinger Confederation : a democratic body, not inferior in 
internal force and external dignity to the Diethmarsic one, with 
which it had friendly relations. The enmity of the Bishop of 
Bremen having obtained the Pope’s excommunication and the 
Emperor’s ban against this heroic little nation, it was at last 
overwhelmed by the number of its enemies about the end of the 
fifteenth century, after a resistance of unexampled obstinacy, and 
not without transmitting to its posterity much of its republican 
character. 

Another division of the kingdom, the present principality 
of Eastfriesland, and the district of Harlingen, also enjoves a 
republican constitution, until, at the time of the Westphalian 
peace, it got into the possession of the house of Brandenburg. 

Among the steps taken by many of the Hanoverian towns for 
restraining the despotic inclinations of the Electors, that of joining 
the celebrated union of German merchants and mercantile towns 
for mutual protection, called the Hanse, was one of the most 
efficacious. 

During the civil wars which devastated Germany in the thir- 
teenth century, the Baltic Seas were infested by corsairs, the 
high roads beset by bands of robbers. These marauding bands 
were usually conducted by the inferior nobles, who had taken 
advantage of the general confusion to render themselves inde- 
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ndent, and who abused that independence by perpetual rob- 
=e The cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, first 
combined to check piracy. They maintained vessels of war for 
the mutual protection of commerce, and soon acquired consider- 
able importance and extensive credit. Their success led to the 
formation of similar confederacies for the protection of the inter- 
nal trade of Germany. Out of eighty-hve towns included in 
the Hanseatic League, no less than thirteen are now included in 
the Kingdom of Hanover; and these contain many memorials of 
the merchant-princes, whose confederacy forms one of the most 
striking features in the history of the middle ages. 

It was against the aristocracy that the Hanseatic Confederation 
and the other alliances of free Sayeed cities were formed; they 
sought to secure their commerce from the rapine of titled plun- 
derers, and the unjust exaction of toll by the profligate owner 
of any castle which commanded the highway. The nobles of 
that day looked upon merchants as persons destined to accumu- 
late wealth for them to seize, not by the indirect method of taxa- 
tion merely, but also by undisguised violence. Finding the 
civic confederations an effectual check on robberies, the rapacious 
nobles formed counter associations, styled the society of St 
George, St William, the Lion, or the Panther. These Bruns- 
wick and Carlton clubs of the fourteenth century fought “ the 
battle of the constitution,” meaning thereby their own system of 
plunder, not in registration courts, but in the open field. 

The Hanse made it its especial object to protect the goods 
travelling overland, which these robbers constantly attacked 
notwithstanding the royal safeguards, so that it was generally 
believed that the princes made common cause with the robbers. 
To render the navigation of the rivers of Northern Germany 
and the Baltic more secure from the pirates for the conveyance 
of goods, was the next object of the ~ same and a circumstance 
which contributed considerably to the development of the energy, 
warlike as well as political, of that confederation, was the enmity 
of the King of Denmark, Waldemar; a powerful, enterprising, 
and politie rival and opponent of the large Hanse towns, Ham- 
burg, Lubeck, and Bremen. Notwithstanding the numerous 
bands of highwaymen which infested the roads, and the com- 
plete anarchy which reigned all over Germany at that very 
time, commerce, under their protection, prospered to a surprising 
degree. 

e confederates bound themselves to protect each other from 
attacks, let them come from whatever quarter. The high road 
of German commerce lying through Brunswick, that city also 
joined the league. Of the eighty-five towns which formed the 
Hanse, thirteen we have said now belong to Hanover; they were— 
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Bosward, Buxtehuve, Eimbek, Goslar, Gottingen, Hameln, 
Hanover, Hildesheim, Minden, Munster, Nondheim, Osnabruck, 
and Paderborn. 

The consequences of this commercial union on the political 
position of its members, and on the general polity of the middle 
ages, were immense. Shortly after its formation, depots were 

stablished, at London in 1250, at Bruges (then the first com- 
mercial town of Flanders) in 1252, at Novogorod in 1272, and 
at Bergen in 1278. Imperial, royal, and other letters-patent 
sanctioned the whole. The new compact drawn up at Cologne 
in 1364 gave it still greater security and influence. 

Originally intended for the protection of domestic commerce 
and industry against robberies, the Confederation soon extended 
its patronage to foreign commerce, thereby monopolizing it as 
much as ible. A certain administration of the law was 
maintained in its towns, to restrain or remedy wrongs and injus- 
tice, and to investigate differences of any kind, even between the 
members of the Gien and the governments to which they 
were respectively subject. Each member had to furnish a pro- 
portionate contribution of soldiers and ships, or instead of both, 
of ready money. Tardiness was liable to fine. The Confede- 
ration assumed the exercise of a particular jurisdiction, by im- 
posing the great and little ban, which act was then denominated 
in Germany verhansen. The strictest discipline was observed 
in the foreign settlements, and was even carried so far as to in- 
force celibacy upon every person employed in the factories. By 
constant perseverance in the track once adopted, the Hanse ob- 
tained such enormous authority and power, although not recog- 
nized by the Empire, that its friendship was courted, and its 
enmity dreaded, by kings and princes. ‘The regard entertained 
for it abroad was such, that England granted to the Hanse towns 
freedom of export, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia allowed them 
freedom of import, although in these countries no such privilege 
was, at that time, granted to any native body. ‘This is one of the 
proofs of the extent to which the carrying trade of the Hanse was 
conducted. Scarcely a market in Europe was excluded from its 
operations. Its treasures and arms made it the arbiter of crowns 
and countries, and the mistress of the sea. The town of Ghent 
bearded Charles V in the very noon of his glory, by putting an 
imperial officer to the torture for concealing the record which 
contained the ratification of the concessions they had extorted 
from the wants and weaknesses of their former soverei The 
Kings Eric and Hacon of Norway, and King Waldemar III 
of Denmark, were vanquished, and the King of Sweden was de- 
throned and his crown wed on Albrecht of Mecklenburgh, 
by its power. Such was the wealth, not unostentatiously wern, 
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of the merchants of the Hanse, that at a great ball at Bruges the 
Queen of France retired in chagrin because six hundred of the 
wives of the townsmen were more expensively and splendidly 
dressed than herse]f. In 1428 the Hanse fitted out an armament 
of 248 ships with 12,000 men, destined against Copenhagen. 
England entered into treaties with it for the promotion of the 
English maritime commerce. The Hanse had the superin- 
wendieabe of the Baltic and of the North Sea; and the ex- 
tirpation of the notorious piratical band called the Victuelian- 
bruder, which had infested these parts for twenty years, was due 
to this maritime police. The Hanse undertook and completed 
canals and other hydraulic communications, and equal measures 
and weights were introduced in every portion of its territory. 
Its prosperity continued unabated until the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War, when, like the Diethmarsie and other similar Confedera- 
tions, it gave way to the necessity of a reorganzition of Germany. 
However, it cannot be denied that arrogance, and mutual 
jealousy, the result of opulence, had for some time undermined 
the edifice. Up to the present day there is a vestige of the 
former Hanse in the still existing union between the free towns 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen. 

These details amply show that every portion of the present 
Hanoverian territory once possessed a large share of civil liberty. 
It remains to be accounted for, how the present dynasty has, bit 
by bit, annihilated the ancient hereditary liberty, and extended 
by degrees its dominion over the neighbouring republican states. 

Without entering into the various fluctuations of power pro- 
duced by family alliances or treaties since Henry the Lion, we 
shall begin our exposition of the modern history of Hanover with 
the father of George I, on whom was first bestowed the dignity 
of Elector of tlw German Empire, and who, partly by inhe- 
ritance, partly by the already mentioned political reorganization 
of Germany at the peace of Westphalia, obtained the following 
possessions, viz. the principality Liineburg, the earldoms Hoya 
and Diepholz, Grubenhagen, Kalenberg, and Gottingen, and the 
dukedom Lanenburg. His son and successor, George I, who 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, enlarged the original 

atrimony by the addition of the territory of Bremen and Verden. 

hese were the provinces which constituted, during a century, 
the Electorate of Hanover in the hands of the Brunswic-Lune- 
burg dynasty. ‘Though, however, united under one sceptre, 
they were far from forming an organic whole, and their political 
as well as civil conformation remained as heretofore extremely 
various. In one point they all agreed—in the maintenance of 
provincial assemblies, calculated to insure the country st the 
absolute authority of the Prince. Those provincial assemblies were 
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mostly composed of representatives of the prelacy, the knights or 
nobility, and the towns. In the provinces Bremen, Verden, 
Hoya, and Diepholz, the representation of the clergy had been 
retrenched, so that there remained only the nobility and the 
towns. ‘The province Hadeln retained, during the whole period 
of the Electorate, its ancient republicay «1 democratical con- 
stitution ; in its assemblies no such dist»: 1.0n existed as noble 
or priest: every member was simply the representative of the 
free citizens. ‘They acknowledged the Elector as supreme judge, 
but the ancient provincial laws and modes of administering 
them they retained as closely as possible. The sovereign 
dignity of the Elector did not interfere with the local adminis- 
tration of the respective communities ; the taxes of each pro- 
vince were delivered by its authorities to the government in the 
lump, so that the taxation itself was levied by, and assessed 
according to the judgment of, the communities dicitinbiies : the 

rovinces were even competent to raise the amount of the taxes 
imposed upon them by loans, so that every province had its own 
debts. In one word, they were separate bodies, acknowledging 
the sovereignty of one individual. It was only in respect to 
measures intended to be in common, as for the advancement of 
industry and commerce, of the arts and sciences, that their union 
and simultaneous action were acknowledged. The demesnes of 
the state were sufficient to cover the expenses of the administra- 
tion and of the army, and hence taxes were seldom demanded of 
the provinces except for public measures immediately conducive 
to the general welfare, and consequently they were paid will- 
ingly. ‘The demesnes themselves, even those which consisted 
of monastic property, mostly confiscated at the Reformation, 
were employed partly for the establishment and support of 
schools. During the course of the 18th century a great number 
of useful institutions, amongst which were many schools of various 
descriptions and the University of Gottingen, were organized in 
the Electorate of Hanover, and were prospering steadily until 
the outbreak of the French war. 

In the beginning of 1793 Hanover joined the united powers 
against France. ‘This step, afterwards so fatal to the country, 
was not disadvantageous at first; the war expenses of the Hano- 
verian army being defrayed by England. ‘Iwo years afterwards 
Hanover was included with the remainder of Northern Germany 
in the peace which was made between France and Prussia on 
the 17th of May 1795, and was thereby recognized as neutral. 
Immediately after the ratification of that peace the industry and 
commerce of the country advanced to an incalculable extent, in 
consequence of the numerous impediments to trade arising else- 
where from the measures of the belligerent powers. ‘The con- 
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nexion with England, however, more than once injured the 

rosperity of the country; as for instance, Prussia, jealous of 
Eng ish influence, had recourse to many cavils, and even, under 
the pretext that Hanover belonged to England, went so far as to 
violate its guarantee of the stipulated neutrality, by occupying 
the country with its military in the spring of 1801. 

The country, however, suffered much more from the French 
invasion, which took place under the same pretext, than from 
the momentary Prussian occupation. In R a spring of 1803, 
Marshal Mortier entered it with an overwhelming army, and 
made a terrible havoc. At Artlenburg, on the Elbe, a conven- 
tion was entered into between France and Hanover on the 5th 
of July of the same year, which was nothing but the mode in 
which the conqueror dictated his commands. It provided for 
the dissolution of the Hanoverian army, and for the delivery 
of all fortresses, arms, ammunitions of war and horses, to the 
French ; and the country was obliged, besides, to furnish to the 
French army of occupation rations, pay, horses,and forage. For 
seven years Hanover was constantly the victim of the quarrels 
of foreign powers. Taken possession of by the French or the 
Prussian armies alternately, it was obliged to yield equally 


to both the oppressors. This state of trouble, excitement, and 

distress continued till the withdrawal of the French forces 

restored to the country a more quiet. if not a more happy con- 
E 


dition. In the year 1808 the Electorate was entirely dissolved. 
Part of it was incorporated into the recently formed Kingdom of 
Westphalia, and the remainder administered by a French Gover- 
stn-Cleneasl, till, two years after, the greater portion of this 
remainder was also added to that kingdom. The trifle which 
remained of the original Electorate was, with the territory of 
Oldenburg, united to the ancient Hanse towns, and formed into 
the Departement Hanseatique of the French Empire. 

The recollections glowing in the hearts of the population, of 
the freedom and prosperity of former times, cal a passion- 
ate hatred of French domination in Hanover. The Tugendbund, 
a secret association of political conspirators, had here its prin- 
cipal adherents; and when the issue of the campaign of 1813 
shook the French power, the Hanseatic Department and a 
portion of Westphalia, stimulated by Denmark, were the first to 
revolt, though only to fail, and feel rae the heavy hand of the 
avenger. Denmark promised a considerable army, but only 2000 
men arrived, who were hastily and seeretly withdrawn when 
victory sided with the French. 

When the French power in Germany was destroyed by the 
battle of Leipsic, a Erinight scarcely elapsed before the Elec- 
torate, which had been lost for tweive years, resumed its dignity 
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and power. But though two years were spent in the attempt, 
the ancient political structure could not be recalled into life. 
They could not revive the ancient representative constitutions of 
the provinces, and the accumulated public debt rendered im- 
possible a simple administration of the finances. 

The Electorate having been created a kingdom by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the Duke of Cambridge undertook its govern- 
ment as Lieutenant-General, in the autumn of 1816. From that 
time the efforts and expectations of the more enlightened of the 
people took a new direction. They had arrived at the conviction 
that the dissolution of the German Empire, and the total change 
of circumstances in which Germany was placed, had made the re- 
introduction of the antiquated provincial liberties impossible ; 
they were now, therefore, intent on forming, out of the uncon- 
nected provinces of the new kingdom, an organic whole, founded 
on the principles of modern constitutions. To this rational 
desire the selfish and narrow spirit of the government opposed 
itself, and thereby fomented discontent which has never since 
disappeared. ‘Though the Duke of Cambridge yielded in some 
measure to the incessant demands of the Hanoverians, by 
giving to the country a sort of representative constitution, the 

ecree which organized it was so narrowly conceived, the privi- 

leges of the Parliament so circumscribed and inefficient, the 
prerogatives of the crown so exclusive and unfettered, that 
the constitution itself was looked upon as no better than an 
—- show. The debts produced by the long war preyed 
heavily upon the country ; the administration was most compli- 
cated and rapacious ; and although the middle classes had been 
unable to obtain the restitution of the former provincial rights and 
liberties, the Knights and Nobles, favoured by government, were 
able to get back their feudal privileges. An idea may be 
formed of the burthen which was thus laid on this poor and small 
country, by considering that in the territory of Kahlenberg, 
Luneburg, Verden, and Diepholz rraeses & a quarter of 
the kingdom) there are 459 estates in the possession of the 
Nobility, to which the feudal privileges of the soil are still 
attached. 

The Hanoverian people would doubtless have borne their 
burdens more patiently, had the government been willing to 
alleviate the oppressions inflicted on them by the nobility. But 
the nobles were able even to violate the laws with impunity, since 
they filled not only all the higher government offices, but also 
all the seats of justice. The people found their adversaries their 
judges. From 1820, convinced that the government would not 
gratify the hopes it had excited, an exasperated state of feeling 
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had prevailed in Hanover, kept down only by bayonets, until it 
exploded in 1830. 

he curiosity existing in this country and in Europe regard- 
ing the present state of the minds of the Hanoverians, may 
draw from these facts inferences shrewd and sure enough to 
satisfy itself. When their old and free institutions have left 
sucb recollections behind them, and there are such traditional 
associations clinging around the towns which once were free, the 
title of vassals, with which King Ernest dubbed the citizens, is 
likely to sink deeply and burningly into their memories. Even 
when they were vassals, but a small part of them were the vassals 
of his family. They cannot be loyal to him. Were there nothing 
but the voices of the past to incite them to put down the despo- 
tism of the Crown—these are rousing enough to do it. But 
their history within the last seven years make their political 
feelings pretty evident. 

The War of Liberation, as it has been called, having been 
conducted to its successful issue by the patriotism of the people, 
the Confederation of the Rhine set forth, in their 10th article, 
*‘ that a Constitutional Assembly of the States General shall be 
established.” But this promise was not realized. Napoleon had 
attended, even amidst the rigours of military possession, to the 
material interests of the Hanoverians. He sold cheap the landed 
property of the feudal lords and of the prince,—he made all sects 
equal, and: he abolished servitude. ‘The King of Hanover in 
1813 took back all the land which had been princely domain, 
without indemnity—he ordered the nobility to retake theirs ;— 
even if a noble had sold his land of his own free will, he had only 
to repay the purchase-money to get it again, though cultivation 
had sometimes made it five times more valuable than it was. 
Flogging was brought again into the army—the Jews were de- 
clared outcasts as in the middle ages—and the French law was 
replaced by the criminal code of Charles V, with all its burning, 
beheading, strangling, breaking on the wheel, &c. and torture. 

When, in 1814, all the new possessions of the house of Brunswick- 
Luneburg were incorporated into one political body as the King- 
dom of Hanover, the separate constitutions of each particular 
tract of country had not been revoked ; however, a ae assem- 
bly of deputies from the various provinces was called by a pro- 
clamation of August 12th, 1814. The first meeting of this 
Chamber of Representatives took place December 5th of the 
same year, and was composed of ten representatives of ancient 
ecclesiastical foundations, forty-three members of the knights of 
the empire, twenty-nine members for towns, and three for the 


above-mentioned counties of Hoya and Hadeln, in which two 
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counties there existed neither nobility nor towns. With the 
co-operation of this assembly the Constitution was projected, but 
was not realised till four years afterwards. It was only on the 
7th December 1819—eighteen years ago—that the Regent, by 
villanage, made Hanover, according to the two great legal 
re-introducing authorities, Krause and Gittman, the only country 
in Germany containing serfs. The feudal oppressions were peti- 
tioned against in vain; the petitions were rejected with contempt. 
The landlord was enabled to indict the peasant before the very 
bailiff he kept in his own pay, who could commit the peasant to 
rison without assigning a reason. The complaint of the peasant 
could be heard only by noblemen; and insiances have occurred 
of persons being kept in the closest confinement for four or five 
years, without anything being proved against them. The judge 
could condemn on mere signs of guilt. The trade of Hanover 
was excluded from the benefits reaped by the rest of Germany 
from the commercial treaties into which the different states 
entered, while that country was kept isolated. Educated men 
were excluded from all public -offices, unless they were noble- 
men; and they could not pursue literature, in consequence of a 
censorship so rigid, that a curate could not preach a funeral ser- 
mon without first obtaining the permission of the authorities. 
This could not last. In 1819 the state of public feeling in 
all Germany alarmed the governments, and therefore in Hanover 
it was determined that the nobility should henceforth share in 
the public burdens ; and, as their judicial powers, owing to the 
subdivision of property, had become such an abuse, that it was 
not uncommon to find six separate and independent jurisdictions 
within as many square miles, hereditary and patrimonial juris- 
dictions in criminal cases were abolished. But the people de- 
manded the establishment of representative governments,—the 
fulfilment of the promise of the Confederation. ‘They petitioned 
to no purpose ; and their language becoming earnest and indig- 
nant, all petitioning was prohibited. Henceforth discontent did 
its work in silence. ‘The miners of the Hartz forest, and the 
peasants labouring on the poor and sterile soil, had found them- 
selves, ever since the battle of Waterloo, plunged into feudalism 
of a kind which for hideousness the middle ages could not more 
than equal; the trading classes found themselves impoverished, 
and every means of improvement neglected, so that commerce 
was stagnant; and the professional classes found themselves kept 
out of every lucrative public employment, and even when the 
held posts of equal honour and trust with the nobles, treated wit 
contumely, deemed unworthy of entering a church by the same 
door, or of sitting on the same bench as their ignorant and 
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titled inferiors in every estimable quality. Count Munster 
was the leader of the nobility, and the pamphlets of the 
day teemed with proofs of his corruption. Of the indemnity 
which Hanover received from France, not a farthing reached the 
public service. 

In 1830 came the news of the French Revolution: the coun- 
try started into associations to obtain a representative govern- 
ment, and popular tumults began. ‘The students and citizens of 
the university town of Gottingen met at the theatre by concert, 
left it on a given sign simultaneously, and overpowered the gar- 
rison. They nominated a provisional government from their own 
number. he soldiers were all sent away. A proclamation 
declared their object,—the establishing of the rights of the 
Hanoverian nation,—and called upon all persons to refuse obe- 
dience to the existing government, till their rights were con- 
ceded. Celle and Hildesheim also rose. The government 
was for some days panic-struck and irresolute. ‘The leaders in 
this affair, however, had not determined on any plan of opera- 
tions ; the country was not prepared for their movement, and in 
a few days the government, recovered now to activity, invested 
the open and small town of Gottingen with 10,000 troops, who 
had orders to lay it in ashes. ‘The inhabitants of Hildesheim, 
who were also in arms, sent a deputation to request the Duke of 
Cambridge to spare at least the literary treasures of the library 
of Gottingen. The deputation consisted of three tradesmen, of 
the names of Wolers, Harfner, and Hachmaster, before whom, 
when the ery of “death to the nobility,” “death to the English 
tyrant,” arose, the Duke fell on his es, and weeping like a 
child, conjured them not to decide the contest by force, while he 
pete his solemn oath for the removal of grievances. He 

rought them wine with his own hands, from his cellar, and they 
drank together the toast of happiness to Hanover. Orders 
were sent to the heads of the insurrection at Gottingen to give 
up the contest, which they did; and having obtained assurance 
of the redress of a list of grievances, which they presented, the 
surrendered ; and immediately the town was strongly sontnenel 
The government, instead of redressing the grievances, seized 
the ringleaders of the revolution, and tried all it seized, for 
high treason. But several of them escaped to France. The 
Duke of Cambridge, it is understood, wished to keep his 
romises with the people, but he was dissuaded from it by Count 
unster, who was the representative of the aristocracy rather 
than the minister of the nation. 

The popular party, encouraged by the insurrection in Bruns- 

wick and the successful revolution in Cassel, published a dis- 
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passionate review of the policy of Count Munster. The Duke 
of Cambridge imprisoned the rioters for several years; one of 
them has been liberated very recently, and another is still in 
confinement, being condemned to ten years of the gallies. But 
the pamphlet could not be imprisoned—it confirmed public 
opinion in favour of a constitutional government. A decree 
was ultimately issued (declaring that the concession was not a 
right of the people, but an act of grace of the crown), by which 
two legislative chambers were constituted—one consisting of all 
the princes of the empire having possessions in Hanover, and of 
the deputies of the snuilie nobility and clergy; the other 
ehamber, composed of representatives of the people. But an 
ordinance of the Germanic Diet set forth that in all cases it 
would be resistance to the government were the representative 
chamber to stop the supplies—to make the granting of taxes 
depend on the accomplishment of other objects. 

This concession was preceded by the deposition of Count 
Munster. The Duke of Cambridge sent to the King of England 
an account of the grievances of the people, in consequence of 
which that minister lost his places, fh he now remains— 


“« The fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slow—unmoving finger at.” 


It is easy to see that a representative assembly whose debates 
were not public, and who are not allowed to print them,—a 
Parliament which could not propose laws, and which was not per- 
mitted to alter or modify the items of the budget, was a complete 
farce. Such was the Parliament which prepared the way for 
the constitution of 1833. It was while the Reform Bill was 
approaching maturity in England, that the rights of the peo le of 
Hanover to representative governments were recognized and 
admitted. During the session of that year this Parliament was 
busy in debating the clauses of the new fundamental law. Not- 
withstanding Parliament was prorogued on the 24th of June 1831, 
a committee of the Lower House was continued permanently for 
the consideration of this important matter, and the final settlement 
was agreed upon by the committee in the spring of 1832. 
Another meeting of Parliament was convened for the 30th of 
May 1832, in which, by royal decree, writs were issued for 
fifteen deputies as representatives of the peasantry of the king- 
dom, in addition to the number of members before enumerated. 
It was during the protracted discussions on the provisions of 
this new constitution that the deputies Christiani, Luntzel, and 
Freudenthal, rendered themselves ccnspicuous. 

The Constitution passed the two Houses March 13, 1833, and 
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received the royal assent on the 26th of the following September. 
This Constitution provides two Houses of Parliament. The higher 
one is composed of the sons of the King ; the heads only of the col- 
lateral branches of the royal family, the Dukes of Aremberg and 
of Looz-Corswaren; the Prince of Bentheim, the hereditary mar- 
shal of the kingdom; the two Counts of Stolberg; the Postmaster- 
general; the Protestant abbots of Lokkum and Luneburg; the 
President of the Knights of the Empire; the Catholic and the 
two Protestant bishops ; and thirty-five members elected from the 
seven divisions of the Knights of the German Empire. Besides 
these, the King has the right to nominate an indefinite number 
of hereditary peers, and four temporary members for every 
session, especially charged by him to represent his interests in 
the Chamber. Ministers have admission to both houses, but 
without possessing a vote, except in the cases where a minister 
happens to be member of either house, and then he possesses 
a vote in the house only to which he belongs. The lower 
house is composed of nine deputies of different clerical bodies, 
Catholics as well as Protestants; one for the University of Got- 
tingen ; two for the Protestant Consistory ; one for the Catholic 
Chapter of Hildesheim; thirty-seven for certain privileged 
towns and boroughs; thirty-eight for the freeholders and peasants 
of the remainder of the kingdom, towns as well as country. 
The property qualification of the knights and of the freeholders 
is the same as under the former Constitution; namely, 600 dol- 
lars of revenue for the former, and 300 dollars for the latter ; 
but there are some additional provisions, 800 dollars of salary as 
government officer, or 400 dollars salary as municipal officer, 
are admitted as a concurrent qualification; or a member must 
have been in the receipt of 1,000 dollars by professional exertions 
in some science, art, or industry, for three years previous to his 
election. The lower house does not possess the right of refusing 
the supplies, but is merely intitled to reduce the items. The 
ministers are responsible for every infringement of the laws of 
the country: in any such case they are tried before the highest 
court of justice (Oberappellationsgericht), which is composed of 
judges nominated by the king for life: this court takes cognizance 
in the last resort of all judicial proceedings without exception. 
Of course every improvement which this Constitution intro- 
duced, was keenly contested. ‘The towns which took the lead in 
the revolutionary movement sent the foremost of the popular 
representatives to the chamber—Freudenthal of Celle, Luntzel 
of Hildesheim, and Christiani of Gottingen. These eloquent and 
enlightened men originated most of the salutary enactments. 
But the lower house came into collision with the upper on the 
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abolition of the feudal privileges; the latter violently protested, 
and complained to the Diet at Francfort. But the popular leaders 
would not have heeded this, had not the Diet issued in 1832 a 
number of ordinances, which declared the representative chambers 
to be merely deliberative, and not legislative bodies; that the 
sovereign was not bound to admit the co-operation of the States, 
and that the federative governments were prepared with a strong 
military power to enforce obedience. The Hanoverian Chamber 
immediately passed an uncompromising protest against these 
ordinances: they were prorogued. When it again met, all were 
silent on these ordinances, all except Christiani. In subsequent 
years the industrial prosperity of the country has alone engaged 
the attention of the Chamber. A great amelioration of the laws 
was quietly taking place; and as the Parliament kept apart 
from general politics, the Government co-operated with it in 
improving the social condition of the people. But now King 
Ernest is on the stage. 

The indignation of the whole of Germany, and in parti- 
cular the protest of the press of Southern Germany, and of 
the Parliament of Baden, then sitting, have induced the 
King to relinquish his despotic plan of infringing the consti- 
tution of the country. And it is supposed that this yielding 
of King Ernest is not merely produced by the influence of 
public opinion and resistance, but that diplomatic reasons have 
also strongly urged him to that step. The letters-patent having 
evidently been issued under the influence of the Cabinet of Berlin, 
which has a particular interest in rendering the Government 
of Hanover odious to its subjects, thereby rendering it depen- 
dent upon Prussia; the policy of Prince Metternich did not find 
its account in that arrangement: and it is more than probable 
that a secret note of the Diet of Francfort, in which Austrian 
influence has undisputed sway, has induced the King of Hanover 
to revoke his mandate. 

Unable to attain his end by a coup Wetat, he has since 
attempted a milder course by issuing a decree convoking the Par- 
liament, in which it is positively declared that the King’s 
wishes with respect to modifications of the Constitution would 
be laid before that body. That this measure also will not be 
successful, may be already asserted with certainty; as the dis- 
position of the whole country clearly shows itself in the refusal 
of the municipal and other authorities to publish the said 
decree, opposing to the orders of government a paragraph of the 
Constitution, which declares that every co-operation in an at- 
tempt at the infringement of the Constitution is to be punished 
as treason. 

There was an instructive coincidence between the suspension 
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of the Constitution of Hanover by the heir presumptive to the 
Throne of England—whom some of his followers declared to be 
during the last reign “nearer to the Throne” than her who 
now fills it—and the declaration by the Tory organs of their 
regret that there was no Salic law in England by which the 
accession of the Queen might have been prevented. The 
Tories, when despotism is to be upheld, are the boldest of 
destructives. Their coadjutor, King Ernest, tried to strike 
down a Constitution at a blow—they hailed the first appear- 
ance of the young girl, so suddenly made their Sovereign, with 
a muttered growl of deep dissatisfaction that the law permitted 
a woman to take the place which they dearly wished in the 
possession of the male heir: and their Seiten Sir Robert Peel, 


connected with her appearance in the glittering regions of 
royalty, the blended imagery of splendour and blood which 
ne to the melancholy story of Marie Antoinette. They, 
however, make one thing clear—they are as willing to go back- 
wards as the Radicals are to go forwards, and the most fanatical 
of Reformers does not love a Republic with a more earnest 
‘ayapee than wd love Feudalism. The dupes they have made 


y a series of efforts at strengthening themselves, as profligate as 
ever were made by a party—efforts in which they have been 
demagogues — persons who dishonestly act on the prejudices 
of the uninstructed for their own ends—more disgustingly venal 
and base than any whose names occur in the history of mobs. 
The persons who think that the Tories are merely Conservatives, 
those who are dull enough to believe them Reformers, can here 
see them as they are, the fast friends of the days of Barons 
and Serfs, of Lords and Slaves—“ the good old times.” Were 
the King of Hanover to come to the English Throne, many 
who now vote for Tories would be startled to find that a party 
would appear prepared to back him. The friends of feudal- 
ism are among us. We have still the thoughts and opinions 
of the middle ages, as the under-current of Conservatism. The 
heir-presumptive is the man who tampered with the army; the 
Tories defend him; and he ascended the Throne of Hanover 
amidst their regrets that it was not the Throne of England. 
Every reader of course will form his own opinion, whether 
it is probable that the liberties of England—the original com- 
pact between King and people, and the binding power of the 
Constitution on the man it makes su coma all be safe 
were the King of Hanover on the Throne of England. His 
conduct in Hanover will determine the question. He is in a 
position in which he must act decidedly and soon ;—mean- 
while—watch. The end is not yet. 

S. R. T, 
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Art. IX.—The History of Protestant Nonconformity. By 
Thomas Price. Vol. 1. London: Ball. 1837. 


HE progress of politics, it is easy to see, will very soon 
Readies the Dissenters of Great Britain in its discussions, 
to a degree to which nothing in their recent history can furnish 
a parallel, and the probabilities are that in the events which are 
fast coming upon us, they will play a part and exercise an 
influence perhaps equal to those they performed and possessed 
when their conquering tenets made England a Republic. 
Scattered through every portion and grade of society, actively 
propagating their religious and political opinions, and as a body 
in their general character recommending both, by the bene- 
volence and uprightness of their lives; they are at this moment 
the most numerous and important of all the classes of society 
which make up the Movement in political affairs,—the Reformers 
of the United Kingdoms. Made up of every varicty of religious 
opinion, and living perpetually in an element of discussion,—for 
the ordinary intercourse of life is among them a species of 
polemical warfare, so prevalent among them is the tendency 
to inquiry and debate, however it may be counteracted by the 
narrowness of sectarianism,—thei: existence is hostile to the 
_— of authority, whether in religion, politics, or science ; 
and the principle to which they appeal, of which, though they 
are not the only theoretic believers, they are almost the only 
practical workers—the right of private judgment in religion—not 
to mention the influence of their forms of government, which in 
bodies established on the convictions of the people are neces- 
sarily popular,—is a principle pregnant with tendencies to 
equality, a thoroughly generative principle of democracy. ‘They 
cannot hope to see the prevalence of their creeds, except in a 
state of society free from the retarding influence of an aris- 
tocratic church ; and thus, apart from the pecuniary injuries they 
sustain from the ecclesiastical establishment, the vital and fun- 
damental doctrines which gather and bind them together lead 
them to combine with the great body of the friends of progress 
and amelioration, even though aware that among these, as among 
the Tories, there are some persons who do not share their 
faith, and that there are many who have no sympathy with their 
merely sectarian peculiarities. Yet, of this remarkable and 
important class of political reformers, a large body of the politi- 
cians to whom this Journal is addressed, have remained in com- 

tive ignorance. Many of the radicals are members of the 
colililihed chinndlen both in England and Scotland, and are thus 
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shut out from opportunities of knowing, and prevented from 
accurately inquiring into, the state and peculiarities of the 
powerful friends who, on stirring occasions, in hours of political 
enterprize and conflict, are now beginning to rush out and join 
their ranks with characteristic boldness and energy. 

The Dissenters are composed of many sects, differing from 
each other in numerous variegated shades of Christian belief, 
although they, to the follower of the Established Church, present 
but one common idea of dissent, and in his notions of them there 
is seldom more distinctness than in the notions he would have of 
the simple colours of which light is the compound, if he had never 
seen it decomposed by a prism. Still their common tendencies 
are democratic. Each sect may merely aim at setting up the 
authority of its creed, but the consequence of their efforts, 
the result of their agitations, is hostile to all illegitimate autho- 
rity, friendly to individual scrutiny of evidence, and thus favour- 
able to truth and man. Fanaticism, which is the raving of the 
weak when very much in earnest, whether about religion or 
politics, and charlatanerie, which is the making of dupes by 
self-advertisement, will always exist in societies vigorously 
and seriously active; as cant and hypocrisy are inseparable from 
societies in which great worldly advantages are attached to the 
maintenance of a creed; but these are the mere refuse from the 
crucible of the refiner, the dross which is necessarily produced 
by the process towards perfection by which the wold brightens, 
until it reflects truly and beautifully the forms and colours 
presented before it. He who belongs to no sect acts most un- 
wisely if he remains ignorant of what sects are and of what sects 
are doing, and if he permits his hatred of sectarianism, by allow- 
ing it to degenerate into an ill-informed bigotry, to turn him 
aside from studying the convictions and the actions of those 
thousands of little communities of earnest believers and constant 
labourers, who, in their enlarged operations, are forming societies 
similar to themselves in every region of the earth,— 


‘*¢?Mong Greenland’s icy mountains, 
On India’s coral strand ;” 


and in their political spheres at home, sprinkled as they are on 
every hill and valley in the land, are daily weakening and 
withering up the strength of the supporters of feudal and 
aristocratic institutions, and every hour bringing ardent and 
unflinching recruits into the tents of democracy. The Dissen- 
ters claim to be one half of the inhabitants of the three king- 
doms: the men who have a strong interest that no sect should 
have a provision made for it by the law of the state declare that 
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they have grown equal in numbers to the persons who belong - 
to an institution deriving pecuniary support from the public 
coffers; this is a fact which, whether the claim is already correct 
er merely becoming so, carries death on its front to the system of 
political religion which gives bread and dignity to so many of the 
aristocracy. The Dissenters grapple here with the Peers. 
The struggle is come. It is not a little pitiful to witness the 
exultations of the partizans of Toryism over the momentary 
gain of a few votes in the House of Commons, or the distant 
prospect that there may be once again a Parliament chosen, in 
the storms of which a Ministry of conceding Conservatives may 
be able to live:—when the slightest inspection of the causes of 
which party politics are but signs, would show them that the 
decline and fall of aristocratic institutions before the gathering 
power, which has for centuries been approaching them, is as 
certain as the destruction of the castle of sand erected by a 
child within water-mark on the beach by the advancing tide and 
waves. Party politics are but the indices of deeper and 
stronger things, and however confusedly and imperfectly they 
may show the agents of which they are the creatures, they must 
ultimately become as obedient to the stronger powers, acting 
upon them, as are the hands on the dial to the machinery 
within. His dreams must be wild indeed who expects to stop 
or retard the democracy of England! ‘The influence of life in 
towns,—their commerce, which is everywhere creating a kind of 
wealth hostile and superior to wealth of heirship and land, —their 
intercourse, which by the activity of intellect it causes, pro- 
motes enquiry into what is best,—their affairs, which form men 
with the habits of interest in public business,—their facilities for 
the interchange of news, which fosters the fondness for the 
applause of ro many, and consequently favours their opinions 
and interests,—and their very closeness of vicinity and popula- 
tion by which they are towns, making co-operation easy and 
necessary ;—all these are sources of democratic feelings and 
opinions ; elements sufficient to originate the spirit of democracy 
if it did not exist already, and which, when they have given it 
birth and nurture for ages, form around it an asylum and a 
bulwark. Dissent co-operates with these influences. 

Both Protestantism and Sectarianism are democratic; they 
bring religion to the masses,—they live upon the convic- 
tions of individuals, and breathe and have their being in enquiry, 
innovation, progress and change. By annihilating the delibe- 
rative habits of the Municipal Corporations, the discussions of 
the parlour, tavern, and market-place, and the influence and 
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memory of the meeting-house, society might be prepared per- 
haps for an organization favourable, for a time, to exclusive 
privileges of caste and class, in which neither towns nor sects 
should exercise the natural influences of independence and 
enquiry ; but while the present construction of society remains, 
pa the permanent tendencies of human nature are unchanged, 
the few whom the blood-covered sword of conquest elevated to 
the high places of feudalism, will find themselves gradually 
lowering to the broad level of our common humanity. The 
Dissenter will not stop disseminating the Voluntary Principle, 
because the Whigs may abandon the Appropriation Clause. 
The habits of self-government, more or less engrafted on the 
people by all sects of Dissenters, especially Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and Quakers, will not cease to make them political 
Reformers,—men who see equality in the meaning of the precept 
which bids them do as they would be done by,—men who see 
the separation of Church and State in the spiritual nature of 
the Christian dispensation,—men who find a violation of the 
sixth commandment in the demand for Church Rates,—men 
who perceive opposition to the institutions of Primitive Chris- 
tianity in legislative and lordly bishops. The rules and discipline 
of these societies,—the distinction they give to personal 
qualities, power to superior talent, and veneration to moral 
worth,—will not fail to produce men hating corruption in every 
department of the state, and destructive of privilege, whoever 
may enjoy its sweets, and wherever it may take up its abode, 
even when the Lower House of Parliament shall join the 
Higher, and the Tories shall have a majority. ‘The meet- 
ing houses of dissent are schools of democracy. While the 
interests of the Peerage are in favour of the pecuniary support 
of a sect by the state, and the interests of all other sects against 
it,—while the Dissenters teach all classes of men to think, act, 
speak, govern, and agitate for themselves, and reverence and 
obedience to individual convictions are precepts, the inculeation 
of which is essential to their progress, the aristocracy will find 
among them many thousand camps filled with enemies of un- 
ceasing hostility, and in them the friends of the people will find 
the bravest under their banners. Curiously, but most con- 
stantly, are the two agencies to which we have adverted, aiding 
and acting on each other in their common work of advancing 
democracy,—the social condition of towns giving origin and 
succour to dissent, which, in its turn, carries the politics of 
towns into the remotest villages, where, as surely as de humble 
roof of the meeting-house is seen neighbouring the spire of the 
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parish church, the politics of the people are found in conflict 
among the villagers, with the ancient prejudices in favour of the 
surrounding lords and landholders. 

The Dissenters have hitherto appeared chiefly as supporters of 
the Whigs, because they are eminently practical men, and the 
Whigs have promised them many things which will strengthen 
their position, and fit them for winning more efficiently the 
objects needful to the triumph of the principles they most 
devotedly cherish. The Radicals, a party some ten years old— 
if they can be called a party who have neither leaders nor orga- 
nization, and whose only tie is the maintenance of certain princi- 
ples which this Journal was established to promulgate before there 
were six men in the House of Commons who did not unite in repu- 
diating and denouncing them ;—the public men, who are for advane- 
ing beyond the outposts of Whiggism, now find the Dissenters cor- 
dially co-operating in their common ends, and the degrees of 
co-operation and cordiality will increase as the Whigs daily be- 
come “ beautifully less,” and the necessity is felt of having bolder 
men and more energetic measures. 

The Dissenters are important agents in the civilization of this 
country. Guizot, in his work on Civilization, has divided its 
progress into two kinds—individual and social; and, though this 
country contains a critic in a leading journal witless enough to 
remark on his division that, because society is made up of indivi- 
duals, the advancement of the community and of the individual 
must be the same thing,—people who can discern things that 
differ will generally perceive a distinction between an improve- 
ment in the local government of a town and a change in the 
religious or political convictions of its inhabitants. ‘They will see, 
indeed, the one to bea creature of the other; the local institutions, 
the results, in most cases, of the opinions of the townsmen, and 
yet reacting, in some degree, on the opinions of which they are 
the offspring. A change in the opinions of a man is a fruitful 
thing. A revolution in the thoughts of a cémmunity, is the pre- 
cursor of a change in their social institutions; and of the two 
changes the most powerful and wonderful is the revolution of 
thought. On this the Dissenters act. The philosopher, a 
mighty agent in this department of the great operations of 

ivilization, addresses chiefly the higher order of cultivated 
minds in his age: his light touches directly only the mountain 
tops; the power of his works acts on the many by transmission; 
or, to return to our former metaphor, the valleys receive only 
the reflected lustre of the truths he tells. But the Dissenter 
addresses the masses. His torch lights the footsteps of the 
people. He carries along with him into poor men’s cottages the 
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doctrine of the atonement of Jesus Christ for the sins of all men— 
a doctrine the. most wonderful and powerful of all the doctrines 
in the creeds of the human race,—a doctrine which entwines 
itself with the tenderest feelings of affection in the breast by 
images of blended benevolence and suffering, the ideal of dignity 
pone ter with gentleness unspeakably endearing and affecting,— 
a doctrine which, by representing the perfection of moral excel- 
lence in the object of an infinite gratitude, the patron of every 
virtue in the sacrifice for every sin, sways the moral feelings of 
every one who vitally believes it to the imitation of so bright 
and beloved an example,—a doctrine which comes to the mind 
when tost and agitated by the convictions of conscience, like the 
Saviour over the breakers to the sinking apostle, giving safety 
and calm,—a doctrine which to the joyful and marvelling heart, 
which first opens to a perception of it, is the focus or centre in 
which the designs of God in the eternity of the past meet their 
accomplishment in human salvation throughout the eternity of 
the future—in which the Godhead forms a union with manhood, 
—and where the hopes and beliefs of all ages in time, and of 
every tribe of men, join with the grand gratulations of celestial 
spirits. Dark, indeed, must the heart and history of man be to 
that mind in which this doctrine has not been studied and appre- 
ciated; and, whatever may be the difficulties investing it, the 
modifications of it existing in different sects, and the scepticism 
with which it may be regarded by some cultivated intellects, 
without a profound study of it no man can understand either 
the philosophy of the nature or the philosophy of the history 
of man. It is the most powerful thing in the world; it has 
been the most wonderful thing in history. The time, we hope, 
is come, when philosophers, instead of investing it with sieallins 
shall devote their powers of analysis to appreciate and explain it. 
This is the chief message the Dissenters carry to the whole 
earth; and, though they will themselves think it a profanation 
to say it—and their enemies may turn the statement into a false 
accusation—in one of its aspects, the doctrine is political and 
democratic. It is a message of equality—a message which 
fastens the affections to institutions hostile to exclusive 
privileges,—which makes men martyrs for constitutions of 
churches and principles of ecclesiastical government in which 
the blazonry of feudalism has no place, the chicanery of 
statesmanship no control, the sceptre of royalty no power. By 
teaching men that the Church of Christ is a voluntary insti- 
tution, in which Parliaments cannot make laws—in which 
Peers cannot hold patronage—in which neither crowns nor 
coronets are known—where personal qualities alone are impor- 
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tant, the Dissenters bring all the power of sacredness and ten- 
derness in the doctrine of the Cross to bear against the baubles and 
titles of the Peerage—against the Church whose mitred heads vote 
in senates,—and against the state-paid institution which affords 
to the aristocracy so splendid a revenue of dignity, influence, and 
wealth. They may not be party politicians; but their most holy 
and devoted men produce political results. ‘They are made demo- 
crats by their piety. The sacred convictions which bind them 
together, the objects of the devotion of their lives, for which 
they cheerfully consent to be looked down upon by society, for 
which their forefathers were deprived of the rights of citizens, 
while for them their remoter ancestors have been imprisoned, 
pilloried, flogged, maimed, racked, and burnt ;—these are the 
reasons of their hostility to the aristocracy, and which chain them 
to co-operation with the friends of the movement. Dr John 
Pye Smith, the most learned of the biblical critics our country 
can boast, and a man whose name is a synonyme for prudence 
and gentleness, said recently that politics was a branch of ethical 
science, and therefore within the province of men especially 
devoted to the study and inculeation of morals; and he spoke 
wisely and truly. But he might have put the matter on a higher 
and more commanding basis. The christian institution to 
which he belongs as pastor of a church formed on the model 
churches of Christianity, the primitive ones, and all the lofty and 
sacred feelings of gratitude and duty, which he owes to their 
Founder, command him, he might have said, to stand by the 
principle of voluntary support of religion, which, in his belief, 
possesses an authority no less than divine. ‘There cannot be a 

rosser falsehood than that the friends of democracy among the 

issenters are only those who are called the political Dissenters. 
Dissent is political. The piety of dissenters makes them politi- 
cians; and as the piety of churchmen makes them politicians in 
favour of a state-paid church, the religious convictions of dis- 
senters, the interpretations they make of the scriptures, the notions 
of what is right which they derive from the New Testament, 
connect them with men who have reached similar conclusions and 
aim at similar objects. The first two presidents of the Glasgow 
Voluntary Church Society were the Rev. Dr Dick and the i. 
Dr Wardlaw, the two men most respected by the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Dissenters of Scotland:—neither of these 
learned and venerable men was a mere politician ; they occupied 
a political position for the sake of religious principles—and the 
depth of the pious feelings by which they were led to assume 
the bold attitude they took, may be seen in the language of Dr 
Wardlaw,—a man who has no superior in the kingdom, in regard 
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either to his accomplishments as a preacher, or his acumen as a 
theologian; or the mild beauty of his christian temper,—when, 
on taking the chair of his predecessor, made vacant by death, he 
declared that he felt the Jeath of Dr Dick to be a warning to 
him personally to take no situation in which he would not wish 
the last messenger to find him when summoned to give his final 
account, and therefore it was that he had accepted the place he 
filled, because by doing so he gave the solemn testimony of his 
approval to the most sacred convictions of his conscience. Such 
are the convictions which enlist these men in the ranks of the 
Radicals; and to make men of similar convictions is the end of 
their lives, and most honourably so, since it is the object of their 
feelings of duty. 

The Dissenters, we have said, are the teachers of the poor. 
It requires a man only to enter the congregations of the estab- 
lished churches in England or Scotland, in city or village, and 
compare the aspect of the audiences he sees with those in the 
neighbouring dissenting meeting-houses, to perceive that the 
latter alone are the assemblies of the working classes. In the 
Establishments the instruction of the poor is the pretext for 
gorgeous churches for the rich. ‘The Church of England is the 
church of the aristocracy ; and even in the Church of Scotland, so 
long an instructor of the poor, whose ministers were wont to be the 
sons of poor men, intimately acquainted with all the habits and 
feelings of ‘the sons of toil,” the young race of clergymen are 
the offspring of the landed proprietors in the country and the 
rich merchants of the towns, while the number of humbly-born 
preachers who can creep into her pulpits through the servilities 
of tutorships, in the families of the aristocracy, is diminishing 
every day. The churches paid out of the property of rich and poor 
alike are the churches of the rich ; the rationale of charity being 
that it is a compulsory tax on the needy for the behoof of the 
wealthy. ‘The dissenters have made democracy a portion of the 
sacred convictions of the poor. If they had merely implanted 
a desire in each sect for equality with every other, they would 
have done much for democracy; but by their principles, which 
identify the essentials of their faith and discipline with the pro- 
gress of civilisation in our political institutions, and by their 
position, which makes the working classes the persons through 
whom they diffuse their wholesome and ennobling convictions, 
they act directly on the portion of the community to whose 
interests democracy belongs, and thus impart the strength and 
enthusiasm of sacredness to the impulses of interest. ‘They 
nerve the hearts of hard-fisted men. ‘The thing which of late 
they have only done for missionary and religious objects, but 
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which in former times they did also for political ends, they will 
do again when political times demand it, call forth to their aid 
the energy and genius scattered among the working classes. They 
give motives and convictions to the genius and talent dormant 
among the people. They have given distinguished names to our 
literature, which, but for them, would have remained like grains 
of gold among the sand, their noble and valuable qualities lost to 
the uses of the world. There has not been an age in our literary 
history in which Dissenters have not brought into the ranks of 
the learned and brilliant, men who, but for their patronage in 
helping their first efforts, and discrimination in a them 
from the masses of poverty, would never, there is every reason to 
believe, have emerged from the wide wastes of humble life. 
Enumeration would be endless. ‘The Dissenters educated Aken- 
side. ‘They gave Bishop Butler to the church. The grave of 
William Godwin, so recently covered, might never have been a 
distinguished one had they not furnished him with his early edu- 
cation. One of the strikmg facts in our literary history, is the 
process by which the doctrines and instructions of the Dissenters 
gave to England a great creative genius:—John sg 2° was a 
tinker, and the son of a tinker; he was a man whose debauched 
life had only been varied between the irregularities of his itine- 
rant trade and those of the life of a common soldier,—a man of 
genius, in whom mental superiority appeared only in wild wit, 
which sported with blasphemy, and in the vivid imaginings 
which cowered his spirit occasionally before superstition, only 
that it might spring up.again into all the recklessness of black- 
guardism. But the more than magical doctrines taught by Dis- 
senters have touched the heart of the tinker. He is now a man 
of principle, and for twelve years and a half he is a prisoner for 
the sake of freedom of conscience, making tape and lace, and 
creating an allegory the most remarkable in the world. The tinker 
becomes a martyr of freedom: his sharpened intellect and quick- 
ened fancy transmute the observations of his wayward life into 
illustrations of his convictions; and spending the remainder 
of his days the most popular of itinerant teachers, travelling 
staff in hand, the venerable hair of the decent Puritan streaming 
over his shoulders as he walks on the high road, passed contemp- 
tuously by the Bishop of Peterborough in his carriage—whose 
coachman admired Bunyan,—the man of genius is restored to his 
destiny ; the blasphemer becomes a ea of piety; and to 
his own day and to distant times the depths of blackguardism yield 
up a missionary of civilization to millions. What the Baptists 
did for Bunyan, the Dissenters are still doing. There are 
two scenes in the early life of a man recently deceased which 
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will be remembered by all who have read his biography— 
the scene when he fled through woods and parks a pursued 
poacher, under the moonlight of midnight, and the other 
when, having swam in the stormy sea of a dark December 
night, and escaped the fate of three companions only by some 
floating sea-weed which kept him up when sinking, he was 
stretched, benumbed with cold, before the blazing faggots of a 
cottage hearth, and the smugglers poured bow/fulls of brandy 
down his throat; yet, the doctrines and associations of dissent 
made of this poacher and smuggler the worthy character the 
world knows as Samuel Drew, the editor of the ‘ Imperial Ma- 
gazine,’ the author of several distinguished works, and one whose 
career is a beautiful lesson of manly perseverance, rectitude, 
and usefulness. We need not multiply instances: whatever 
we may advance is necessarily limited, partial, and imper- 
fect, in its application to our leading remark,—the importance of 
the province of dissent as the principal instructor of the demo- 
eratic classes. But before confirming and illustrating all our 
observations, by sketching the history and peculiarities of the 
Congregational denomination, there is one case in point which 
occurs to us; which no one can consider without being struck 
with the power of the principles to which the Dissenters are 
attached, and the gigantic effects consequent on the resolution 
and perseverance of Christian men in the humblest and seem- 
ingly most powerless social position. In a poor cottage there 
were talking together a shoe-maker and a ploughman, youn 

men of the denomination called Baptists; and they nm 
observing that the precept of Jesus, which bids his disciples 
teach his doctrines to the whole world, was completely over- 
looked in their day, themselves to set the example of obedience 
at whatever risk, one of them holding the ropes, while the 
other descended the mine, to adopt the figurative language 
in which their determination was couched; and now that some 
forty or fifty years have passed since then, the consequences 
radiating from that determination through their example are, 
that the sun never ceases to shine on a missionary station 
which teaches the truths so dear to them. The men of the 
none eli savages who were murdering Cook when these 
resolutions were formed, have now cast all their idols away, 
and, under God, there is a relation of cause and effect be- 
tween the determination of these humble mechanics in. their 
mud-fioored cottage, and the Christian worship which now beau- 
tifies the islands in the South Seas. Others may notice that, 
owing to these men, millions of money have been collected; but 
there has been a more wonderful thing done, a change wrought in 
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the spiritual condition of man. They changed themselves, by the 
transforming power of their convictions; the shoemaker became the 
celebrated Dr Carey, so honourably distinguished among Oriental 
scholars, and the founder of the college at Serampore ; the rough 
and awkward clodpole made himself Andrew Fuller, a preacher 
of extraordinary influence and popularity, and a writer scarcely 
matched among divines for the compact vigour and clearness of 
his works. 

The history of a sect founded on certain convictions common 
to its members, banded together for the advancement of its 
mee views, an active, organized and living denomination, 

owever the narrowness of philosophers, the bigotry of the 
scientific chair and the literary saloon, may have overlooked 
such things, is an important part of the greatest of all histories— 
the history of thought. Opinion is the greatest of rulers. 
Thoughts are the spiritual parents of material things: the 
invisible creates things seen. Sects are thoughts at work. The 
fate of a nation is wrapt up in its thoughts. In the convictions 
of men are the unborn actions of men. 

The history of schools and sects is the spiritual history of 
mankind. Considering the rg of explaining a single 
biography, and that history is the blended biographies of mil- 
lions, the want of authentic facts, the intermixture of the con- 
fused with the clear, the false, and the unknown, and the 
tempestuous darkness thus presented to the student of history, 
one is apt to despair of finding clearness and calm. Consider- 
ing the things which prevent men from forming sound opinions 
for themselves, such as incapacity, indolence, business, pre- 
judice,—and the sinister interests which prevent the great majo- 
rity of the leisured classes from becoming trustworthy authorities 
in most matters of opinion, the imagination which entertains 
itself with the future is prone to see, instead of visions of happi- 
ness for mankind, an endless vista, crowded with the mere con- 
flicts of good and evil. But in the history of convictions there 

_are clues to the history of actions, and in the thoughts of the 
resent time, intimations of the darkness or brightness to come. 
en think gregariously. It isa fact fullof hope, that, when once 

a truth is found, men cling to do it, live by it, and die for it; they 
give it asway so powerful that by it they form themselves inte 
sects for its support and advancement, and the blood shed in its 
defence their imaginations and hearts invest with the sanctities 
of martyrdom. “The history of action is necessarily a narrative 
in which events, which may have occurred together, are made to 
follow each other one by one; the history of a thought is the 
history of groups of men, and in tracing its career an elucidation 
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is given to the state and an explanation afforded of the motives of 
multitudes : and thus, while narrating the history of an opinion, 
we are throwing its light on innumerable biographies. 


We select the Independents as a specimen of the Dissenters. 
They are a portion of the men who are changing the face of 
society in England, Scotland, and Ireland, ee affecting more 
or less the social condition of the race, and in their combined 
religious and political influence the Independents are the most 
powerful and remarkable of all the sects in the realm. In point 
of numbers and liberality together, though neither the most nume- 
rous nor perhaps the most ‘iberal, they are best entitled to our 
separate notice; they have done deeds in history which will be 
remembered while history lasts, they have conferred benefits on 
mankind for which the race ought to be grateful, and they have 
been the faithful teachers of truths which, though they cost suf- 
ferings to their professors, have tended to put an end for ever 
to every species of suffering for conscience or opinion. 

The origin of the idea on which the Congregational Dissen- 
ters have formed themselves, or rather the modern revival of the 
primitive practices and convictions of the Christian Churches 
on subjects of discipline and government, is owing, curiously 
enough, to the struggles which took place in the middle ages 
between the secular and the dented powers of those times. 
Every reader of history remembers the conflicts in which barons 
warred with churchmen, and kings with pontiffs, and by which 
the profession of the law in the bes of laymen was created ; 
but these struggles are not so frequently regarded as the sources 
of consequences even more important, the fountains of all the re- 
forming and ameliorating ecclesiastical ideas which have changed 
the face of Europe, the first fruit of which was, when the opinions first 
became actions, the reformation of religion, and the consequences 
of which are so far from being completed, that they will only be 
fulfilled and finished when the whole of the gorgeous forms of 
secular religion in Europe have yielded place and power to the 
simple institutions of unbeneficed Christianity. Every one 
remembers the attempts of Henry II to lessen the pride of the 
Church, the memorable trials of strength between a daring King 
and a still bolder Priest, which, after flight, exile, persecution, 
confiscations, and banishments, the priest defying po power of 
the sceptre in his confidence in the superior power of the 
crucifix and the crosier, ended in the proud attitude of 
Thomas 4 Becket mounting his horse and King Henry holding 
his stirrup—ended in the scattering of the brains of the victorious 
Archbishop on the altar of the cathedral at Canterbury, and in 
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the pilgrimage and penitence of a sack-clothed and bare-footed 
King. The ideas created by the contests of which this memor- 
able one was but a part, are still living and active. Kings and 

barons encouraged divines to search the scriptures for weapons to 
be used against the Church: Wycliffe supplied the court with 

arguments against the polity of Rome; and the —— served 

this end, but their services stopt not there. ‘That a spirit of 
sincere 7 guided Wycliffe in his study of the scriptures, 

no student of his writings can doubt, but still the occasion and 

cause of his investigations were the controversies between the 

Pontiff and the King. His pious and earnest nature, apparent 

even in his portrait, in which his compact and furrowed brow and 

strait aquiline nose, convey. the idea of enduring boldness, 

while his small and keen eyes give to his whole face an expres- 

sion of blended penetration and melancholy, well befitting the 

veneration inspired by his white hair escaping from under his 

small clerical cap, and mixing with his wavy beard on his 

black clerical gown; the nature of the truths he discovered, 

which required a disposition suitable to them in their discoverer; 

and every indication of his processes of thought and habits of 

life afforded by his writings, establish the idea of his acting 

under nobler than merely political motives. His enumeration 

of Christian truths, and his labours for good and usefulness, did 

not cease where the courtly and lordly interests stopt, but he 

proceeded onwards, proclaiming his convictions when unwel- 

come to politicians. John de Wycliffe was the modern discoverer 

of the doctrines of Congregational Dissent. He was translating 

the scriptures when the Poll-tax roused the rebellion of Wat Tyler ; 

John of Gaunt was a patron and protector common to John 

de Wycliffe and Geoffrey Chaucer: and’ they were friends. 

A recent intelligent writer recognizes Wycliffe in the character * 
drawn by the poet of the parish priest:*— 


«¢ But rich he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a learned man, a clerk, 
That Criste’s gospel trewely wolde preche ; 
His parishens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitie full patient : 
And swiche he was yproved often sithes, 
Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he geven out of doute 
Of his offring and eke of his substance. 
He could in litel thing have suffisance ; 





* See Hippisley’s ‘ Chapters on Early English Literature.’ 
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Wide was his parish and houses far asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thunder. 
In sikeness and in mischeefe to visite 

The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite, 
Upon his fete and in his hand a staff.” 


“ The boldness of rebuke,” observes Mr Hippisley, “ attri- 
buted to this character, seems also to savour of Wycliffe” — 


‘« But it were any persone obstinat, 
What so he were of highe or low estat, 
Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones.” 


Wycliffe and Chaucer attacked the same corruptions of the 
clergy— 


«« Old Dan Geffrey, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of poetry did swell ;”— 


employed against them the light and glancing satire of his 
descriptions of the Friar who knew well the taverns, hostleries, and 
“‘ gay tapsteres” in every town, and who sung with a “ merry 
note,” while 


«¢ His eyen twinkled in his hed aright, 
As doue the starres in a frosty night — 


and of the Pardoner with his wallet full of pardons “ come from 
Rome al hote,” and who had “a pelwetiere,” or the covering of 
a pillow— 

*¢ Whilk as he saide was our Ladie’s veil.” 


Wycliffe used chiefly stern reasonings from the Scriptures. 
The chief nonconformist doctrine of Wyeliffe will not strike the 
reader now-a-days with an impression of its boldness, unless he 
realises to himself the magnificent array of dignitaries in the 
universally dominant Church to which the reformer belonged, 
from the sovereignty of the world claimed by the Papal throne 
through principalities and powers downwards,—and remembers 
the fact, that the memor of a different state of things had almost 
perished from Chien. “I boldly assert one thing, viz. 
that in the primitive Church, or in the time of Paul, two orders 
of the clergy were sufficient, that is, a priest and a deacon. In 
like manner I affirm, that in the time of Paul, presbyter and 
bishop were names of the same office. By the ordinance of 
Christ, priests and bishops were all one; but afterwards, the 
Emperor divided them, and made bishops lords, and priests their 
servants ; and this was the cause of envy, and quenched much 
charity.” Around this truth he clustered the sanctities of 
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Christianity. The Church was one magnificent system of 
clerical degrees and orders, when Wycliffe boldly asserted that 
but two degrees sufficed in the days of Paul; and though 
Europe has seen the yoke of the Romans on the necks of man 
barbarous nations, and recently in the civilised world a Napoleon 
wielding a sword whose slightest gleam put tremor upon kin 
Europe and the world have never seen a power so pervasive 
and splendid as reigned when the toe of the Pontiff was su- 
preme alike over the councils of the princes and the consciences 
of the peasants of the earth—over the lances of knights and 
the pikes of boors—and when John de Wycliffe siicaat in de- 
fiance of them all, that the making That a of bishops was the 
quenching of much charity. A glorious thing is the advent of 
a truth, and yet it is fearful. When Wycliffe had preached this 
doctrine, the nobles all but deserted him, and the churchmen 
studied in a thousand ways to deprive him of life; but the white- 
haired man of sixty years, with his look of blended acuteness 
and melancholy, was spared to die in the discharge of his 
parochial duties. He was administering the bread of the eu- 
charist, when struck by paralysis on the day consecrated to 
Silvester; he died on the thirty-first of December, 1384—the 
very day of the festival of Thomas a Becket, whose sainthood 
he had blasphemously contemned. Could there be, asked the 
superstition of the time, a more manifest judgment of God ? 
He was called the “ Gospel Doctor,”—and a knowledge of the 
Bible, “ Wycliffe’s learning.” His foes, the fierce churchmen, 
feeling that he had brought against them an immortal enemy— 
a truth—upbraided him over his cold ashes; Walsingham, the 
clerical historian, calls him “the devil’s instrument, church’s 
enemy, people’s confusion, heretic’s idol, hypocrite’s mirror, 
schism’s broacher, hatred’s sore, lies’ forger, flatteries’ sink, who 
at his death despaired like Cain, and stricken by the terrible 
judgments of God, breathed forth his wicked soul to the dark 
mansion of the black devil;”—a noble eulogium for a reformer of 
the world. Nor did they let him sleep on in the grave in which 
*¢ his parishens” had laid him; but the bones of the man, whose 
Manel are still shivering to pieces the brazen fabric of sacer- 
dotal dominion, after thirty winters had passed over his grave, 
were disinterred and burnt, and his ashes thrown into the river, 
which still passes the town of Lutterworth, while the Council of 
Constance decreed his memory to be infamous. Four centuries 
and a half have rolled on, increasing the power of the doctrines 
of Wycliffe against the work of the Emperor in secularizing the 
simple institutions of Christ, or, in other words, —o 
the ecclesiastical establishments of Europe; and now his doc- 
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trines are universal in America, and divide these realms; they 
have advocates in almost every tongue spoken by man. The 
power of ecclesiastical Rome is stricken. ‘The stone cut out 
without hands has struck the bright image with the terrible 
form, and its head of fine gold, and its arms of silver, are bro- 
ken to pieces; only the Conservatives are making a stand, 
déclaring that the English hierarchy, and the Scotch Church, 
the belly of brass, and the legs of iron, shall not become like the 
chaff of the summer threshing floors. 

The believers of Wycliffe’s doctrines have suffered too much 
for them to be careless now about the progress of their triumphs. 
The men who burnt his dead bones for his opinions burnt also 
the quick flesh of his followers. If modern Conservatives were 
not conspicuously blind to the working of principles, they would 
recognise the opinions which are now knocking at the doors of 
the established churches to be those on which the fires of Smith- 
field were lit without consuming them. The “ poor priests” 
who proclaimed the doctrines of Wycliffe to all, and invested 
them with the sacredness and interest which belong to the con- 
cerns of salvation, in the earnestness of the first impressions of 
important truths, preached them wherever multitudes could hear, 
not in churches and churchyards merely, but also in markets and 
fairs; and soon after their labours there are records of martyrs 
and confessors. William Sawtre, rector of St Osith, in London, is, 
as history tells, lest priesthood should suffer in his person, 
degraded from the a of priest, by depriving him oft patin, 
chalice, and chasule, and downwards to the very sexton, by 
taking the key and the surplice from him, he is stripped of 
every sacerdotal symbol for being a Wycliffite; and, glorying 
in the cross, dies amidst the flames of martyrdom. John 
Badby, a Worcester tailor, is at the stake in Smithfield: 
would he worship the sacramental bread he were safe; he cries 
for mercy, and Prince Henry “ ordered the flames to be 
quenched.”—* Will you forsake heresy?” said ee * will 
you conform to the faith of holy Church? You shall have a 
yearly stipend out of the King’s treasury.” The martyr was 
unmoved, and the flames did their work. Lord Cobham, a royal 
favourite, is dragged into St Giles’s fields, and, amidst insults 
and barbarities, hung alive in chains upon a lows, and burnt 
to death: and the century which succeeded the era of Wycliffe 
closed,—exhibiting to the world Joan Boughton, a widow of 
quality, eighty years of age, with her grey hairs in the 
ways of righteousness and in the flames of Smithfield; her 
daughter" suffering after her the same cruel death with equal 
constancy ;—closed on Bishop Smith, determined to exterminate 
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the Lollards, and compelling Joan Clerk with her own hand to 
set fire to her own father: a hundred years has the Wycliffe 
truth been at work, and, that by its fruits men may know it, has 
yielded nothing but blood and fire. A truth is a fearful thing ; 
yet this one can give joy stronger than fire. 

The period which followed the persecutions of the Lollards— 
the reformation era—has one great characteristic which distin- 
guishes it from the nobler period which preceded : it was the era, 
not of convictions, but of compromises. ‘The exhibition of phy- 
sical suffering had for a century and a half flashed interest and 
emotion on the abstract opinions of the Wycliffites; heroism 
giving an authority to the stake which logic cannot give to the 
schools, the people saw the fallacies of the Church in its cruelties, 
the evidences for reform in the strong convictions of Reformers— 
and there prevailed, therefore, among them large masses of opinion 
hostile to the Papal institutions. By burning the Bible the 
churchmen made it seem a heretical book,—something not on 
their side. Hence, when Henry VIII— 


‘* Learnt gospel truth from Boleyn’s eyes,” 


and the interest of the man, who, in the circumstances of the times, 
wielded the most extensive means of achieving his purposes, 
was against the Church ;—Martin Luther having burnt the 
Pope’s Bull, to the astonishment of all Europe, and William 
Tyndal having done much towards accomplishing his determina- 
tion of making boys and ploughmen understand the Bible ;— there 
existed a vast assemblage of convictions in public opinion wil- 
ling to render the King powerful aid in attaining his private 
purposes, and to reward him with accessions of power at the ex- 
pense of the Church, in return for his assistance in advancing the 
principles of Reform. The people willingly enriched a new nobility 
of royal favourites out of the spoils of the Church; and glad of a 
change or a step, allowed Henry and Elizabeth to assume the su- 
premacy in the Church which was taken from the Pope. This 
was the compromise :—the Church of England is the result. 

A glance at the Church established by Elizabeth, and which 
has remained little altered to the present day, will convince any 
one who remembers the convictions enunciated by Wycliffe, that 
such a compromise would be little pleasant to the more earnest 
and sincere of the Reformers. ‘The mest devoted men of 
the Reform party accordingly attempted to carry forwards 
Reform in the Church herself; and in the convocation which 
met to consider their objects, these men, though the. wiil 
and power of the all but despotic Queen were against them, as 
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well as the able statesmen but flexible religionists who were at the 
head of affairs, lost their motion for reforming the vestments of 
the clergy and the ceremonial of worship, by a minority of only 
one. When it is remembered how tremblingly the balance 
of power hung between the Catholic and Protestant parties on 
the accession of Elizabeth—how much more powerfully the sup- 
pression of the outward shows and semblances of a system con- 
veys to all minds the idea of its destruction than the annihilation 
of tts vital but abstract principles—that while the outward appa- 
rel remains unchanged, the system is the same, to all incapable 
of comprehending the abstruse and general notions which 
formed its essence, because they never were a part of it to them— 
and that in all measures whose success depends upon compro- 
mises, the waverers are necessarily those who decide the terms; 
the wisdom of Elizabeth and her ministers in interposing 
their whole influence and energy in favour of the half-re- 
formed ritual and the time-honoured dresses becomes conspi- 
cuously apparent. Hence both parties were right. The very 
argument which establishes the wisdom of Burleigh and his co- 
adjutors, the importance to the unreasoning masses of keepin 
up the same outward shows of religion around which all their 
notions, pious or prejudiced, idolatrous or otherwise, had habi- 
tually clustered and clung, evinces the truth and importance of 
the views of the thorough Reformers of the time in regard to 
the great object of their labours—the destruction of a merely 
formal and unreasoning superstition, and the substitution of a 
piety more heartfelt and enlightened. The Puritans were 
consistent with their lofty and holy objects ; the Churechmen and 
Statesmen were right according to their less exalted but more 
practical ends. 

The split of the Puritans about separation from the Church, 
and the adoption of the Presbyterian form of government by the 
first communities which met together; the persecutions they 
encountered, amounting to imprisoning their persons and shed- 
ding their blood; and the bold advocacy of their principles 
by Cartwright, a professor at Cambridge, until stripped of his 
office and emoluments, and compelled to flee to foreign parts— 
form the chief events of the history of Nonconformity durin 
the twenty years succeeding the convocation of 1562. But 
the fate of Mr Johnson, chaplain to the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
both as a specimen of the sufferings they endured, and as 
interesting in itself, shall detain us for a moment. This man, 
who lived in the family of Sir Nicholas Bacon when his son 
Francis was a boy, judging from the metaphors he employs in 
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his letters té Bishop Sandys, must have been given to the 
study of logic. ‘ Popish logic of slanders and imprisonment 
will not prevail. The syllogisms of the Fleet, and enthimema 
of the Gate-house, an induction of Newgate, a sorites of the 
White Lion, and example of the King’s Bench, will not serve. 
They hold neither mood nor figure.” The man who said this 
in those times was not a man to live in the same family with 
Francis Bacon, so precocious as a boy, without influencing his 
mind ; and as nothing is known of the circumstances which first 
biased that inquisitive mind to logical studies, the probability 
amounts to moral certainty that to this Puritan he owed his 
instructions in the science he so nobly enlarged. Mr Johnson. 
was imprisoned for omitting to make the sign of the cross, for 
marrying without using the ring, and not consecrating every sup- 

ly of wine at the Sacrament. There is a dignity and clearness in 
fi replies to his persecutors, evincing a moral and intellectual 
character of a high order. He was consigned to prison, and in 
a cold and noxious cell lay confined, his frame wasting away, 
solitary, unfriended, obliged to ask “ charitable relief,” , Boe the 
danger of famine “ in this so hard a world;” and though even 
the Council, owing probably to the influence of Bacon the Lord 
Keeper, when he was very sick and likely to die, recommended 
him to mercy, the Bishop left him to pine away until he sunk into 
his grave. Scarcely a year had elapsed after his death, before 
his pupil had planned his revolt against the schools. He died 
in 1574, when Mr Francis Bacon was in his fifteenth year, and 
a student at Cambridge, trying to find out why a pillar struck in 
one room made a iam boom in another below it, and carrying to 
his logical studies a lofty independence of intellect of which his 
family, so far as we know, presented him with no example, 
except in the case of the logical and Puritanical chaplain of his 
father. The Puritans hated the schoolmen. Whitgift, the great 
stickler for the habits (as the clerical vestments were called) was 
the professed teacher of young Bacon; it was against his narrow 
views the mind of Bacon revolted; and the inquiring genius 
who found out the unfruitfulness of the Aristotelian philosophy 
at sixteen, must have been encouraged to independent thought 
in earlier years. 

But to return. The principles of the Congregational Dis- 
senters were embraced about the year 1580 by a Mr Robert 
Brown, who for a few years used them in his vehement attacks 
on the Prelacy. He was a fiery zealot ; a man who had a wife with 
whom he never lived, anda dank in which, he never preached, 
and who at the age of eighty, for striking a constable, was carried 
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a decrepit old libertine to Northampton jail, in 1630, where he 
died. his was the very man to borrow a nick-name from ; 
and though he for the last forty-years of his life was a conformed 
clergyman, and had a living, the Independents from him were 
called “ Brownists,” and he has been called the “ Father of the 
English Independents.” 

he reign of Elizabeth was a monotony of persecutions 
against the Nonconformists, especially the Brownists. A single 
instance will suffice to show their malignity. In November 1587 
John Greenwood and Henry Barrow, a divine and a lawyer, 
were brought before the High Commissioners, for holding that 
the Church of England is not a true church, that its worship is 
idolatrous, its members unsanctified, its ministers without lawful 
calling, and its government ag that the people of every 
parish ought to choose their bis oP: and that every elder, though 
he be not a doctor or pastor, is a bishop, and the like. On these 
charges they were imprisoned several years, and in 1592-3 they 
were indicted for writing seditious pamphlets and books; and 
when the bar was adorned by the splendid wit and powerful 
eloquence of Bacon, and one Shaks eare, a player, was a 
hack for the stage, adapting to it the plays of others, for 
which the playwrights who had been at a university abused 
him as a self-conceited ‘ Shake-scene,” an upstart crow, dressed 
in their feathers, a low fellow, to whose influence gentlemen 
ought not to submit ;—at a time when the two greatest intel- 
lects in the annals of English genius were living, the one 
in No. 1 Gray’s Inn Square, the other near the theatres 
in Blackfriars, the prisons were full of men, suffering hunger, 
cold, and nakedness, for their convictions; and London saw these 
unfortunate Nonconformists, Barrow and Greenwood, twice on 
the cart which was to conduct them to the gallows at Tyburn, 
and once with the ropes about their necks, and fastened to the 
gallows there ; twice reprieved and re-conducted to prison, and 
after suffering all the bitterness of hope and death deferred, 
executed at last, declaring their loyalty to their Queen. It 
would be important could biography tell us what thoughts came 
into the minds of Francis Bacon and William Shakspeare when 
these things happened; were they the mere common-places 
of the age ? 

The conference at Hampton Court, in 1604, at which the 
present translation of the Bible was undertaken on the recom- 
mendation of the Puritans, is one of the most important events 
in the Ecclesiastical history of England. Its origin was Kingeraft. 
James I, as King of Scotland, had called the service of the Church 
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of England “an evil-said mass in English,” and had thus excited 
the hopes of the Puritan party and become popular among them ; 
but, once secure on his throne, the aid of the Feslome no longer ne- 
cessary, he got up the farce of a conference asa means of covering 
his apostacy from his former principles, and as a screen for the 
tyrannical purposes of which it was the prelude. The number of 
signatures to the petitions for Church Reform shewed the strength 
otf the Nonconformists to be considerable. ‘The Churchmen were 
alarmed, and Whitgift, now Archbishop of Canterbury, thought 
the Scotch mist which had come upon England the precursor 
of astorm. On the 24th of October 1603, a proclamation was 
issued, appointing a conference in the presence of the King—in 
the drawing-room within the privy chamber at Hampton Court. 
The parties, on theside of the Church, were Arehbishop Whitgift, 
a venomous priest, whose controversy with Cartwright had made 
him the determined enemy of Puritanism, and now an old man, 
who complained that he could not get rest among these vipers (he 
appeared dressed in the robes and mitre of archiepiscopal dig- 
nity, and hardened at heart by recollections of the martyr blood 
he had spilt;) Bancroft, Bishop of London, destined to fill the 
sg of his predecessor, a bold priest, who left a memory behind 
nim of being a persecutor who carried persecution, that revenge 
of outraged vanity, to a height surpassing all Protestant pre- 
cedent, and an ignorant, fiery, mean-hearted miser, inhospitable, 
without even a taste for show, on whose grave, truth, speaking 
in satire, wrote the epitaph— 


‘* Here lies his Grace in cold clay clad, 
Who died for want of what he had :”— 


and supporting these men, seven other Bishops of less distinc- 
tion and more moral worth, and about as many dignitaries, 
among whom the names of Barlow, Dean of Chester, and Field, 
Dean of Gloucester, recall to the student of those times points in 
their characters. Barlow wrote an account of this conference so 
prejudiced and unfair—“ setting,” says Fuller, “a sharp edge 
on his own and a blunt one on is adversaries’ weapons ”—that 
he is said to have repented of it on his death-bed; and Field, 
we apprehend, was the man subsequently dishonourably con- 
nected with the judicial corruptions of Lord Bacon. On the 
part of the Puritans, only four ministers were summoned, “ who 
appeared in fur gowns, like the Turkey merchants, or like the 

rofessors in foreign universities.” They were Dr John Rey- 
nolds and Dr Thomas Sparkes, professors of divinity in Oxford ; 
and Mr Chadderton and Mr ; saan of Cambridge. Of 
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Reynolds it is recorded that, his brother William being a Protestant 
while he-was a Papist, they argued and disputed until they changed 
sides. His memory was a living library, his wit sharp, his in- 
dustry indefatigable, and Anthony Wood has nothing to say 
inst him, except that he was the pillar of Puritanism, while the 
Poriteas say against him, that he did not support them ade- 
quately at the conference. On the first day of the conference, 
when the Puritan ministers were not present, the King made & 
speech, in which he carefully instructed the prelates that he had 
not called the assembly for any innovation, “ but to cast a so 
into Cerberus’s mouth, that he might not bark again.” T bough 
the Court of James was one of the most gross in history, 
though he has been accused of monstrous debaucheries, and there 
are amusing descriptions in the books of gossip in his reign, of 
the revels in which he passed his life—when the Queen of Sheba 
would spill her presents of jellies and tarts, being tipsy, in the 
lap of the modern Solomon, who, acknowledging the offerings 
made by the fair representative of Eastern nations to the Royal 
wisdom of the West, would roll at her feet, being thoroughly 
drunk—yet he had his fits of penitence, and persecuted to 
allay his remorse. The scenes disgraced by the grossest and 
coarsest vices were often embellished by devices poetical and 
magnificent, created according to the genius of the greatest men 
of the Court; and the ungainly and disgusting debauchee would 
solace himself with learned discussions on theological questions, 
having a dim perception, within all his coarseness and hollowness, 
that intellectual greatness might be somethin eater than a 
throne. He grossly insulted the Puritans. He id them away 
with their snivellings, and expressed a wish “that those who 
would take away the surplice might want linen for their own 
breech.” No wonder Whitgift declared “ his Majesty undoubt- 
edly spake by the special assistance of God’s spirit.” One of 
the ministers doubting the power of the Church to decree cere- 
monies, “he would not argue that point with him, but answer 
therein as kings were wont to speak in Parliament—Le Roy 
savisera.” Reynolds having requested the revival of the meet- 
ings of the clergy called Prophesyings, he answered that they 
tended to a Scotch Presbytery, which agreed no better with 
monarchy than God with the devil. “Then,” said he, “Jack, 
and Tom, and Will, and Dick, shall meet, and at their pleasures 
censure me and my Council, and all our proceedings. Then 
Will shall stand up and say, It must be thus. Then Dick shall 
reply and say, Nay, marry, but we will have it thus. And, 
therefore, here I must once reiterate my former speech, Le Roy 
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savisera. Stay, I pray you, for one seven years before you 
demand that of me; and if you find me pursy and fat, and my 
windpipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you.” One of the 
courtiers, seeing the Puritan advocates were put out and abashed 
by the King, remarked, doubtless wittily, “a Puritan was a 
Protestant out of his wits.” James informed a correspondent 
that they fied him so in argument, that “ I was forced to tell 
them, that if any of them, when boys, had disputed thus in the 
college, the moderator would have fetched them up, and applied 
the rod to their .” Gentle reader, the Royal word is a plain 
one, and was suggested doubtless to the recollection of his 
Majesty by his early experience of the instructions of George 
Buchanan. He closed the conference by remarking, “ If this & 
all they have to say, I shall make them conform themselves, or I 
will harry them out of the land, or else do worse.” After this, we 
need not be surprised that Bancroft should fall on his knees, and 
thank God for a King, “ as since Christ’s time the like had not 
been.” When these four Puritan ministers stood abashed before 
the triumphant Bishops, the ribald Royalty of England, and a 
right merry and conceited court, insulted, discomfited, outraged 
—the representatives of the reform convictions of the age, treated 
with scorn dishonourable to the manhood common to all—there 
was playing about that kingly court a sedate and princely boy, 
some three years old,—and in the then future, beyond the scene 
_in which the palsy-stricken Whitgift, menaced with a liberal 
Parliament, desiring rather to give an account of his bishopric to 
God than exercise it among men, lay stretched in his palace on 
the bed of death, and visited by the King, uttered his last words, 
lifting up his eyes and head, pro Ecclesia Dei s—beyond the 
scorned grave of Bancroft, and after James had become pursy 
and fat, and, much despised and little regretted, all his revellin 
over, this poor ludicrous despot had ceased to roll his unwieldy 
body in loose stuffed quilted clothes thick enough to resist a 
dagger,—ceased to stammer insults with a tongue too big for his 
mouth, and retired, not without suspicion of poison, to his last 
home ;—beyond all these things there was, conneeted with that 
conference and that young boy, an historical event in the dark- 
ness of the coming time, over which the light of the present 
ed for an instant,—a silent crowd before Whitehall, a scaf- 
fold, a masked headsman, and a dethroned King kneeling before 
a block;—the Whitehall tragedy was the insults of Hampton 
Court, transmuted by the wrath of a people into retribution. 
The person who was really the founder of Independency in 
England, who impressed on the Congregational Churches the 
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form they still retain, was a Mr John Robinson. In 1616 a 

Mr Henry Jacob, formerly a Brownist, though not of the most 

rigid class, by intercourse with this gentleman at Leyden ac- 

a his modified views, and, to adopt the account of Mr 
rice,— 

‘* Returning to London in 1616, he called several of his friends 
together, and consulted them on the propriety of uniting together 
in church fellowship for a purer administration of the ordinances of 
Christ than was to be secured in the establishment. They agreed 
to his proposal ; and, after observing a day of solemn fasting and 
prayer, each of them made open contession of his, faith, and then 
Joining hands, solemnly covenanted with each other, in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, to walk together in all God’s ways and 
ordinances, according as he had already revealed, or should further 
make them known to them. Mr Jacob was chosen Pastor, and 
others were selected as Deacons by the suffrage of the brethren. 
Thus another form of ecclesiastical government was erected in the 
kingdom, differing both from the Episcopal and Presbyterian. 
Limited as yet in the number of its supporters, it was destined at 
no distant period to engage the cordial support of many of the 
most vigorous and powerful intellects in the nation, and to become 
the retreat of religious freedom when assailed by Presbyterian 
intolerance.” 


The account given by Mr Price of the church formed at 
Amsterdam by Mr Robinson, the model church of modern 
Congregationalism, is the most interesting passage in his able 
and well-written history: and we willingly extract his account 
of the emigration of Independents to New Plymouth, in 1620 :— 


** The Independent congregation at Amsterdam having declined, 
through the death of its aged members, and the marriage. of the 
younger ones into Dutch families, Mr Robinson and his associates 
became anxious for the preservation of the principles on which their 
church was formed. Numerous meetings were held to seek the 
divine guidance; and it was at length resolved to emigrate to 
America, and to form a colony where their sentiments might be 
preserved, and their brethren find a refuge from persecution. 
Agents were accordingly sent to England, who obtained a patent 
from the king, allowing them the free exercise of their religion in 
any part of America where they might settle, and arrangements 
were made with some merchants favorable to the undertaking. 
Several of Mr Robinson’s congregation immediately disposed of 
their property, and a common fund was raised, with which they 
purchased the Speedwell, a small ship of sixty tons, and hired the 
May-flower, of one hundred and eighty tons. 


‘+ All things being prepared for their departure, a solemn day of 
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fasting and prayer was observed, when Mr Robinson preached from 
Ezra viii. 21: I proclaimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we 
might afflict our souls before God, to seek of him a right way for us, 
and for our little ones, and for all our substance. He concluded 
his discourse with the following admirable address, in which the 
nobility of his character, and the enlarged liberality of his views, 
are equally apparent. 

‘¢ ¢ Brethren (said he), we are now quickly to part from one 
another, and whether I may ever live to see your faces on earth any 
more, the God of heaven only knows; but whether the Lord hath 
appointed that or no, I charge you, before God and his blessed 
angels, that you follow me no farther than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal anything to you by any 
other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as ever you were 
to receive any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily persuaded, | 
am very confident, the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out 
of his holy word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the reformed churches, who are come to a period in 
religion, and will go at present no further than the instruments of 
their reformation. The Lutherans can’t be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw: whatever part‘of his will our good God has 
revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And the 
Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left by that great 
man of God, who yet saw not all things. 

«¢¢ This is a misery much to be lamented ; for though they were 
burning and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole counsel of God; but, were they now living, would 
be as willing to embrace further light, as that which they first 
received. I beseech you remember it, ’tis an article of your church 
covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written word of God. Remember that, and 
every other article of your sacred covenant ; but I must here withal 
exhort you to take heed what you receive as truth. Examine it, 
consider it, and compare it with other scriptures of truth, before 
you receive it ; for ’tis not possible the christian world should come 
so lately out of such thick anti-christian darkness, and that per- 
fection of knowledge should break forth at once. 

“¢T must also advise you to abandon, avoid, and shake off the 
name of Brownist ; ’tis a mere nick-name, and a brand for the mak- 
ing religion and the professors of it odious to the christian world.’ 

«On the Ist of July, 1620, Mr Robinson and the seniors of his 
congregation accompanied their brethren from Leyden to Delft- 
haven, where they were to embark. They were one hundred and 
one in number, under the guidance of Mr William Brewster, a 
ruling elder of Mr Robinson’s church. He was an admirable man, 
well fitted to the station assigned him, and united much of the 
wisdom of age (being then in his sixtieth year) with the vigor and 
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resolution of youth. The brethren remained together all night, 
and having embraced each other in the morning, they knelt down 
on the sea-shore, and were commended by their pastor to the 
blessing and protection of heaven. They then set sail, and after 
being compelled to put into two English harbours, they arrived at 
their destination, enfeebled and sickly, on the 19th of December. 
On the 25th they began to erect a store-house for their goods, and 
some small cottages to shelter them from the inclemency of the 
weather. They were divided into nineteen families, and their 
locality was decided by lot. Laws were immediately adopted for 
their government, and the name of New Plymouth was assigned to 
their settlement.” 


Two centuries and a half had not yet elapsed since the 
doctrines of Congregational Dissent occurred to the mind of 
Wycliffe; and receiving clearness from successive discussions, 
and reduced to practice ‘with success, they were, by the end of 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, already too power- 
ful for suppression in England, and had become the foundations 
of ecclesiastical polity in a new world in America. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, that because simple notions 
of Church government had become prevalent in England, and 
the opinions on which the fabric of Pontifical dominion rested 
had been erased from the minds of the great majority of men, 
the sect which more particularly embodies the simplest notions 
on clerical and ecclesiastical functions, had become either nume- 
rous or powerful. The contrary was the fact. Many of the 
Puritans were merely reformers of Episcopacy; most of them 
went no further than that combination of popular and clerical 
influences which forms Presbyterianism; and though both these 
classes of divines were possessed more or less fully with the 
simple views Wycliffe had propounded, they did not carry them 
out to their consequences, and it was only a few of the Puri- 
tans who embraced the ultimate opinions, — who, after pass- 
ing through the fires of Popish persecution to Episcopacy, 
were pre ured and daring enough to encounter the ordeal of 
blood which Episcopal persecution made every one pass who 
sought the shade of a greener and lovelier vineyard beyond. 
The Long Parliament, which has been represented as a band of 
Presbyterian and Independent conspirators against the English 
hierarchy, contained when it met only two or three members, in 
both Houses, of Radical opinions— of the root and branch party. 
All the members took the Sacrament of the Church at first 
sitting down. The leaders were moderate and reforming 
Episcopalians, according to Clarendon :—Pym professed to 
be ‘very entirely for its doctrine and discipline’—Hollis had 
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an indignation against the Independents—and even Hampden 
was generally believed to hate Churchmen more than the Church. 
Curiously enough, one of the first things done by this Parlia- 
ment consisted in reprimanding six or seven of the members of 
the Congregational Church, of the formation of which we have 
iven an account, for denying the Ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
King. After meeting together secretly in private houses, or in 
retired spots, fields, woods, and on banks of streams in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, they ventured, encouraged by the meeting 
of a Parliament, to worship publicly in Deadman’s place, South- 
wark, Jan. 18, 1640-1, their pastor being Mr Stephen More, a 
wealthy citizen of London, a man of good natural parts, but 
destitute of an academical education. They were visited by the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench, and most of them taken to the 
Clink prison; next morning they were reprimanded before the 
House of Lords, and released. Their principles, in some shape 
or other, however, had pervaded the community. Aided by he 
blood-stained demonstrations of the fallacies of Episcopacy, 
which the career of Archbishoyi Laud had fastened on the mind 
or instinct of the mob, the Presbyterian modification, at least, of 
the reform convictions had got into the short, round, cropt heads 
even of the London apprentices, who shouted No Bishops around 
the carriage which conveyed Laud to the Tower, and who 
raised that cry under the windows of Whitehall, until Cavaliers 
and Roundheads began to draw swords and brandish staves; and 
roclaimed it in the ears of the Bishops, until panic-struck and 
infatuated, they committed treason to avoid it. The Arch- 
bishop of York and the Earl of Dover were one day going to 
the House of Peers, and the former laid hands on a youth 
louder than the rest in crying, “ No Bishops! no Popish 
Lords !” His companions rescued him, and surrounding the 
Archbishop, upwards of a hundred of them hemmed him ina 
ring, and raised a universal shout, “* No Bishops !” after indulg- 
ing him with which they opened a passage for his Grace, and 
let him go forward to the House. A short month after these 
shouts were at their height, the bells and bonfires of the city of 
London expressed the joy of the citizens—the legislation of 
Bishops had ceased. In September 1643, some two years after, 
these signs of joy were again all over the city,—an act had 
assed for the utter abolishing and taking away of all Arch- 
ishops, Bishops, their Chancellors and emissaries, &<., and 
thaianh the Parliament itself, from the opinions with which it 
met, was evidently more persuaded to the measure by the 
necessity of conciliating the Scots than by the religious view 
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of its members, the joy of the people indicated that their con- 
victions were partly met. 

The eyes of almost all the students of this period of our 
history are turned too exclusively to the Long Parliament, 
and too negligently to the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
Yet, of the two, the latter was the more remarkable, and the 
more powerful; had the greater influence on the progress of 
events, and has left to succeeding generations the spell of a 
mightier power. Ini daring deeds, and in men, in all the things 
which haunt the imagination, the superiority is with the boldest 
of the Parliaments of England; yet from first to last it was not 
so much the ruler as the ruled. John Pym, John Hampden, 
Oliver Cromwell, whose sphere was the Parliament aa the 
field—no men in the Assembly have obtained distinction like these 
men; but the deeds of the Divines, however small when viewed 
in relation to their actors, were greater in their effects on the his- 
tory and civilization of man ;—and even mingle with the present 
volitics of the day in the three kingdoms. Another cause of the 
inferior attention given them is the absence of almost every- 
thing picturesque and striking from the history of their debates : 
thinking of them, one cannot conjure up a Strafford, alluding to 
his children when pleading for his life; or a Laud bandying 
haughty sarcasms with his judges when at the bar, which wasa “—? 
to the block ;—or see the five patriot members in their barges sail- 
ing on the Thames from the city to the House, with the nation 
round them as a guard ;—or the city apprentices covered before 
the Commons, and bearding them with the indignant ery, “ Vote! 
vote !” or, to name no more, that picture which now belongs to the 
imaginations of all Englishmen, and stirs up bold thoughts in 
innumerable hearts—in which the “ bankrupt beggarly fellow,” 
‘in stature of a good size,” “ very ous apparelled” in a 
* cloth suit by an ill country tailor,” his plain linen not very cic 
a speck or two of blood on his little band, his sword stuck close 
by his side, and his greasy hat without a hat-band,—the man who 
some ten years before appeared thus, and who then got but little 
heed to what he urged with his sharp untunable voice, though his 
fervour suffused his swollen and reddish face—Oliver Cromwell— 
appears again on the same floor, the same man face to face with the 
same men ;—appears, his hat not indeed changed into a crown, but 
covering power greater than royalty le the Parliament 
to be no Parliament ;—cries, “ Come, come, I will put an end 
to your prating,”—stamps with his foot, musqueteers enter, and 
he orders away the mace—* that fool’s bauble.” The West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, who, from their day to the pre- 
sent hour, have more or less shaped the mind of every man or 
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woman brought up in Scotland, by furnishing the religious mould 
in which have been cast the religious impressions of eight gene- 
rations of a nation,—had, though surrounded with little on which 
the imagination can rest, interest of « higher order than the 
imagination can yield—the interest of moral power, the 
importance which belongs to the authors and propagators 
of moral convictions. The scenes of the Long Parlia- 
ment were the convictions of the Westminster Divines in 
action. ‘They were their debates embodied in deeds—truths 
become interests, the spiritual become actual. The principles of all 
that blended mass of debates and battles—the explanation of the 
daring of the army, the phrenzies of the people, the deliberations 
of the Parliament—the inspiration of the conquerors of royalty, 
the victors of Naseby and at Worcester—is to be found in the 
transactions of men remarkable not chiefly, but most obviously, 
for “ the woful longsomeness” of their debates. During the sum- 
mer, the divines met in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey; the prim, stern Puritans in their plain blue 
clothes and venerable aspects and reverend bands— 


“¢ Grave synod men that were revered 
For solid face and depth of beard” — 


as Butler says,—assembled daily under the richly traceried roof of 
the most gem-like of all the specimens of — architecture in the 
land: they trod upon the monumental slabs of buried kings— 
these republicans of Old England—when discussing the rights of 
thought and faith, When the determined Presbyterians of 
Scotland were waiting for the approach of their army “ to help 
their arguments” inst the undaunted Independents of Eng- 
land, there lay, in the aisles at the sides of the chapel in which 
they met, under the roof which covered them, and almost on the 
floor on which they stood, in all the regal magnificence of the 
tomb, the sculptured forms of Elizabeth of England and Mary 
of Scotland—the most powerful and the most beautiful of 
Queens: the walls on which are now hung in all the glare of 
blazonry the banners of the Knights of the Bath, heard uttered 
not two centuries ago, from sincere voices, trumpet-tongued, the 
convictions of a people. The Assembly of Divines debated on 
almost every point in the whole range of systematic theo- 
logy, and powerful indeed has been the influence of these 
men, since their views are still the faith of millions; but the 
question of questions with them was not any point of specu- 
lative divinity, nor was it, as erroneously thought by many, 
Presbyterianism against Independency; the question which 
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gives them their commanding place in history, to which a small 
minority of them first gave wings and strength, which but for 
them might have sunk into the earth lifeless and still, on 
which subsequently the splendid sovereignty of Cromwell was 
based, and without which the throne of no English monarch since 
then could stand for an hour, was‘the great principle of 'Tolera- 
tion. The question was whether Presbyterianism should be 
established in England with or without a toleration of every 
other sect. Its establishment was allowed, its intolerance re- 
sisted. ‘The necessities of the Parliament in the early stages of 
the civil war made the aid of the Scots indispensable, and, con- 
scious of this, the Presbyterians would accept no reasonable terms : 
they would reign not merely alone, but without a rival near them ; 
and pursuing this object with a union of popular enthusiasm and 
priestly ambition, which is matchless in history, so prevalent were 
they that, when their demands were first made, public opinion out 
of the House of Commons was all but unanimous in their favour. 
The expedient of the Parliament to obtain time was calling 
together the Assembly of Divines, and out of this came the con- 
victions which established the protectorate of Cromwell. Among 
the divines there was a minority of the most able and learned mem- 
bers of the assembly who were not Presbyterians: six or seven 
of them were Independents, and the rest were mostly Erastians, 
persons who cared little for the externals of christianity, who 
maintained that no form of church government was taught in 
scripture, and who were the enemies of intolerance because they 
denied and denounced the arrogant pretension which claimed 
a right in one sect to tolerate another. In winter, durin 
the cold weather for several years the divines thus divide 
met in the Jerusalem Chamber in Westminster Abbey. Dr 
Baillie, one of the Scots Commissioners, has described this 
apartment: it was wider at the end nearest the door than 
at the other, at least it appears so, and on both sides were 
stages of seats. A chair before the large gothic window 
with stained glass, covered with coats of arms oe other devices, 
was set on a frame a foot from the floor at the upmost end, for 
Mr Prolocutor Dr Twisse:—‘The man, as all the world 
knows, is very learned in the questions he has studied, and very 
ood and beloved of all, and highly esteemed; but merely 
hich, and not much, as it seems, acquaint with conceived 
prayer’—(he had to open every morning meeting with a short 
extempore one, and seems to have obtained the contempt of the 
Seoteh Presbyterian for the inefficiency and shortness of his 
performance)—‘ among the unfittest of all the company for any 
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action, so after the prayer he sits mute.’ Before this chair, on 
the ground, stood two chairs for the two Mr Assessors—one for 
‘our good friend Mr White, the other for Dr Burgess, our good 
friend. a very active, sharp man, supplies as far as is decent the 
Prolocutor’s place’— indeed, as to the latter, Baillie declares 
that he was put into that situation to keep them from going too 
fast. ‘ Before these two chairs, through the length of the room 
stood a table at which sit the two scribes, Mr Byefield and Mr 
Roborough.’ ‘The house is all well hung, and has a good fire, 
which is some dainties in London.’ Opposite the table, on the 
right of the Prolocutor, sat on the lowest of three or four ranks 
of forms the Scotch Commissioners, while at their backs upon 
the other forms were the Members of Parliament deputed to 
the Assembly, and among them ‘King Pym’ and Matthew 
Hale, and both the Vanes ; who, however, took.little part in the 
debates compared with Whitlocke, and especially John Selden, a 
tall man with long brown hair parted on his forehead, an oval 
face and large gray ‘ popping’ eyes, who continually puzzled the 
divines when he stood up with his little brass-clasped Hebrew 
bible in his hand, and told them ‘I do look to the original.’ 
Opposite the Commissioners and the Members of Pazrlia- 
ment, on the left of the chair at the other end of the chamber, and 
at the back of the table, were four or five stages of forms for 
the great body of the Clergymen. Distinguished from the rest 
of the old and rich hangings of the chamber there was, in the 
pannelling above the fire-place, an old crowned and sceptred a 
trait of Richard II, and in the space between it and the door 
the Lords of Parliament were wont to sit on the very spot where 
Henry the [Vth expired—a scene dramatised by Shakspeare— 
when the name of the chamber was the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy that he would die in Jerusalem. The battle of toleration 
was fought in this room, 





‘ The storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light’ 


day after day, for several years, on the men whose struggles have 
issued in our freedom. All the virulent eloquence of the Pres- 
byterians was employed against ‘this Great Diana of the Inde- 
pendents ;;—Baxter declared that ‘ he abhorred unlimited liberty 
or toleration of all;—Lightfoot informed the Commons that 
‘certainly the devil in the conscience might be, yea, must be, 
bound by the civil magistrates ;—the ministers of London urged 
‘the extirpating of such a root of gall and bitterness as tolera- 
tion is, and will be, both in present and future ages ;)—the Lan- 
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cashire ministers compared toleration to * putting a cup of poison 
into the hand of a child, and a sword into that of a madman,’ 
and condemned it ‘as letting loose madmen with firebrands in 
their hands, and as appointing a refuge in men’s consciences for 
the devil to fly to:’ and almost every man of talent in their 
ranks put to press some vehement diatribe against liberty of 
thought, printing, and conscience.* But the cause of freedom 
had powerful friends. ‘The leaders of the Independents, espe- 
cially Mr John Godwin and Mr Philip Nye, by their learning 
and discretion, which excited the admiration of their enemies— 
and especially by their boldness, which, though it caused the 
prevailing party to deprive the former of his living, quailed not, 
nor faltered. But they startled enmity itself by their temerity— 
fought every hairbreadth of the ground intolerance was gaining 
—brought over the English army to their side before their cause 
was defeated in both the Assembly and the Parliament,—made 
Oliver Cromwell a convert,—and announced openly that rather 
than submit to religious slavery they would go to some other 
place in the world, where the civil sword did not settle contro- 
versies in divinity. If it be true that 


«« The world knows nothing of its greatest men,” 


it seems equally true that it overlooks its greatest friends: of 
these men, except that they were educated at the universities, 
and though defeated in the Assembly and the Parliament, 
ceiemaphed by proclaiming their views until the army embraced 
them—except that they were preachers, and suffered loss of 
liberty and property, and had to seek safety in flight and con- 
cealment for conferring benefits on mankind, almost nothing is 
known but what the satiric calumnies of their enemies happen to 
tell. We learn from Anthony Wood that Mr John Godwin was 
called ‘ the Schismatick’s Cheater in Chief”—that on one of 
many pamphlets written against him was his picture, with a 
windmill over a weathercock on his head, and other emblems and 
hieroglyphics of instability around it. Though even his opponent 
Baillie Yous witness to his learning, and expresses admiration of 
his policy and skill in upholding his cause ; his only biographer, 





* It is creditable to the Presbyterians now-a-days to |be ashamed of the intole- 
rance of their forefathers; but it is not to their honour that they resort to 
disingenuous means of concealing this fact in the history of their sect. The Rev. 
Charles Thomson, of North Shields, in his account of the works of the Rev. 
Samuel Rutherford, im an edition of his letters recently published, calls a tract or 
treatise against Liberty of Conscience a work on it. 
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Calamy, repeats the slander that he was the “ Ishmael of Cole- 
man street,” his hand against every man and the hand of every 
man against him. Mr Philip Nye left behind him the reputa- 
tion of being a man of great penetration, who was never over- 
reached; and, we may remark, that it is not creditable to the 
Independent denomination that the only personal peculiarity of 
this remarkable man which has come down to modern times is 
Butler’s account of his singular “ thanksgiving beard” — 
“‘ This reverend brother, like a goat, 

Did wear a tail upon his throat. 

Some have doubted if ’twere made of snips 

Of sables, glued and fitted to his lips, 

And set in such an artificial frame, 

As if it had been wrought in Felograin.” 


If the fame of cotemporary or succeeding times had been a 
motive with these men, they have been poorly rewarded. Mr 
John Selden was also an able advocate for liberty of con- 
science, which he dearly valued, if we may trust the motto 
which he used to write on the frontispiece of each of his books— 
Tlepi mavroc ’eAevOepiav. ‘The opinions of the Independents 
found a champion in a Mr John Milton, a teacher of a private 
academy, the author of some poems which had been little Scaiae 
or appreciated in those tumultuous times; who, endeavouring to 
lay up as the best treasure of a $ood old age the honest liberty of 
free speech, “ although a poet soaring in the high reason of his 
fancies, with his garland and singing robes about him”—yet, “ lest 
God should listen if he could hear his voice among his zealous 
servants, and find him dumb as a beast”—wrote his discourse in 
defence of a of printing and of conscience, the most 
splendid of English prose compositions. How the sword of 
Cromwell gave success to the convictions of the army and the 
sects it is not necessary to tell here: only we may remark what 
is necessary to an understanding of his position, and vindicates 
his conduct towards all his Parliaments who endangered it, that 
the main pillar of his oe was Toleration—the principle which he 
most wisely would allow no Parliament to question. ‘lis was the 
rich blessing which the Independents conferred on him, and which 
his reign conferred on the nation: since the success which 
attended it, and the public opinion which upheld it in spite of 
waverings and struggles finally made it the basis of a new 
dynasty ; and the doctrine for which Godwin, Milton, and Nye 
contended, is now the rock more stable than the stone from 
Scone, on which rests the throne and the monarchy of Victoria 
the First. 
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The ejection of the Presbyterians from their livings, and the 
difficulties and persecutions the Independents endured until the 
settlement of the succession on the basis of liberty of conscience b 
the Revolution of 1688, though interesting, are matters on which 
we cannot dwell. ‘The conference at Hampton Court, and the 
debates of the Jerusalem Chamber, were the sources of these 
things—the preludes which they inevitably followed;—and these 
debates and conferences, what were they? ‘The convictions and 
truths enunciated by John de Wycliffe, struggling for their right 
place and power in the affairs and institutions of men. ‘This 
thoughtful man pointed out the evils which sprung from the 
interference of the Emperor Constantine with the affairs of the 
Church. Men with this conviction in their heads had little 
difficulty in seeing the evil of the interference of the civil 
power in a shape from which they had themselves suffered 
—in the shape of intolerance. And this is the rationale of the 
history. 

The present state of the Independents cannot be understood 
without adverting to the times of Doddridge and Watts. They 
were men of peace. ‘The receding wave of persecution reached 
the youth of Watts before it retired for ever, and that was all. 
_ His mother was seen suckling him on a stone near the door of 
the prison in which his father wags a prisoner for his faith. But 
in his mature years Dr Watts wis a courteous correspondent of 
an Archbishop of York. ‘To show that the poetry of gallantry 
could be written without profaneness, we find him at Tunbridge 
Wells stringing compliments into rhymes to the beauty of Lady 
Sutherland, the reigning toast of the day. He frequented coffee- 
rooms, like a scholar and a gentleman as he was, and once, when 
a person, who saw only a little man five feet high with lively 
eyes, exclaimed—*“ What! is that the great Dr Watts,” he 
replied,— 

‘“* Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or mete the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul— 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


If a poor joke may pass—this would have been puzzling infor- 
mation for his tailor. He was so amiable a man, that he asked 
his friend to rebuke a person for him with whom he was told he . 
ought to be angry,—so learned and versatile, that he has written 
admirably on Logic and Astronomy, and almost every branch of 
science, while he is still the poet of infancy; and Dr 
Johnson describes him as an excellent preacher, with a musical 
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elocution, and as possessing, from his fine oval face, mild eyes, 
and smooth high forehead, surmounted by his large curled 
wig, a majestic presence in the pulpit, when he stood up ona 
stool. Though the impress of moral beauty is deep on his life, 
and his piety undoubted and fervent, he had but little sympathy 
with the bold efforts of Whitfield and Wesley to revive a more 
zealous species of religious feeling than was then prevalent. 
With the former he had an interview in the year 1739, in which 
he says—“ I told him plainly I was not convinced of any extra- 
ordinary call he had to some parts of his conduct.” His talents 
seem to have amounted to a certain pleasant cleverness; his 
learning was rather tasteful and varied than acute or deep: and 
from the time when he told his mother— 


** I write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie,”— 


until he had grown old in the family of Sir Thomas Abney, 
Knight and Alderman, which he entered on a visit, and, to the 
delight of all, remained for life—and damaged his reputation for 
orthodoxy by attempting to make “an easy and intelligible 
scheme” of the Trinity, we see in him the same beautiful and 
endearing features of simplicity, gentleness, and intelligence. 
But the Congregationalists, while they adorn his memory, 
neglect that of a higher order of men,—men' to whom they 
owe more. Dr Doddridge was a man of the same calibre, 
though later in the period of his birth. His character was 
formed when Addison was reckoned the first of prose 
writers—Pope the best of poets—when Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu was the reigning ‘wit and beauty, in the age of perukes 
and hoop petticoats, when it was the custom to call young ladies 
mistress, and when the language of gallantry was a piece of 
courtesy and good breeding necessary to every gentleman. 
Accordingly we find him assuming the filial character in his 
correspondence with one young lady whom he calls mamma— 
corresponding with another as “ the gay, the airy, the witty, the 
humorous Clio :” his letters to “ dear, sedate, methodical Clio, 
are written in the most sermonical manner imaginable,” under the 
general heads of vindication—depreciation—thanksgiving : and 
he asks her what they will think of all these comic flights when 
they, Mrs Hannah Clark and Mr Philip Doddridge, come to 
write themselves Clio and Hortensius—in spectacles. His let- 
ters are full of the playfulness and wit of a pure-hearted and 
lively young man. A young lady, his sister tells him, is coming 
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by coach to the village in which he lived; he replies, requestin 
that she may be directed to his address—with care—to be lef 
till called for. Doddridge, however, was a learned and a 
pious man, and both are apparent in these very letters. His 
learning, if less varied than that of Dr Watts, seems to have 
been of a more acute kind—his feelings were deeper—his under- 
standing altogether broader and manlier in its grasp. In his 
latter works especially he helped the movement begun by Whit- 
field and Wesley, yet he was not a man of their period—he died 
in the middle of the last century, while they acted chiefly on the 
last half of it, and so different was he from them that one is 
surprised to find there was only three years of interval between 
the births of Philip Doddridge and John Wesley. 

Into the religious movement originated by Wesley and Whit- 
field, which formed the most picturesque of all the domestic eyents 
in the latter end of the last century, and which is working upon 
society everywhere at the present hour, we cannot now go; 
and we allude to it only to mention that some idea of the present 
state of religious feeling in the Congregational denomination may 
be gathered by considering it as consisting of the sort of piety 
which Watts and Doddridge possessed, only quickened by the 
vigorous impulses which the rise and rivalry of Methodism impart 
to it—diffused more thoroughly through the whole sect by in- 
creased intercourse and mutual excitement—and made co-opera- 
tive and practical and enterprising, by the infusion of the 
magnificent ideas of missionary perils and missicnary success. 

As the object we have proposed in this article is not to give 
an account of the statistics, but of the convictions of the Inde- 
pendents, we shall not dwell on the number of their congrega- 
tions, which we believe is between two and three thousand in the 
three kingdoms ; on their academies and educational institutions, 
of which there are, of one kind or another, between twenty or 
thirty; nor on their numbers, which have been estimated at be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand. But, as the whole 
meaning and value of all these things depends on the individual 
and inward condition of the congregations, we shall conclude with 
a very short sketch of the pastor, deacons, and members of an 
Independent Church in the nineteenth century; taking our ma- 
terials chiefly from the writings of their own writers and the 
published biographies of the persons themselves. 

The clergyman of an Independent Church is almost invariably 
sprung from the people—his earliest years have often been spent 
in business; he is occasionally, however, the son of a rich mem- 
ber of one of their churches, and oftener the son of one of their 
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ministers. He is never brought up to be a clergyman. If, from 
convictions of deeper seriousness than usual, he is led to think of 
devoting his life to the ministry, he communicates his desire 
generally to his pastor, or one of the deacons, who immediately 
sifts his opinions, turns him inside out, and requires him to give 
penene of his abilities before he can get his approval or sanction. 

t was on such an errand that a self-conceited upholsterer— 
he afterwards fitted up the cottage in which Coleridge lived 
after his marriage—went to the Rev. Robert Hall and assigned 
as his reason his unwillingness to wrap his talents up ina blanket, 
which provoked the rebuff, “ No, don’t, a penny napkin will serve.” 
—This process satisfactorily passed, the members of the society are 
consulted, and if by delivering exhortations or addresses he satis- 
fies them, the whole body unite in recommending him to the 
directors of one of their academies. By them he is examined, and 
required to know “a little Latin and less Greek,” a great deal of 
Theology, and a little of English composition; but above all, he 
must be able to deliver a short extempore discourse. Here 
some break dewn—Robert Hall for one. Every candidate, by 
the rules of every institution of this kind we have seen, is com- 
pelled, before his admission is possible, to present a confession of 
faith—his mind must be made up—he goes not to Homerton, or 
Highbury, or Airedale to acquire convictions; his object is to 
obtain the arts and acquirements needful to recommend the con- 
victions which he already possesses. Once admitted into the aca- 
demy—(and, if we may judge from every biography we have read, 
he generally enters it penetrated with a sense of the responsibility 
of the work he undertakes, and after prayer and fasting, and a 
solemn dedication of himself to God) —his career of study is 
pretty regularly, classics the first year, with the addition of 
biblical criticism in the second—philosophy and science are in- 
troduced in the third year, when classics are dropt; and his 
fourth, which is generally his last, is spent on philosophy and 
systematic theology. In some of these institutions the term of 
study extends in some cases to six years, but this is not common. 
His Sundays, sometimes during his whole course, are spent in vil- 
lage preaching. In this occupation, frequently, the student who 
was far from distinguishing himself in scholastic exercises, obtains 
a popularity the most extensive and intoxicating—and this from 
the juvenility of his appearance, the sweetness of his voice, or 
the charms of his delivery. Mr Spencer of Liverpool, who did 
not possess a single mental endowment beyond the veriest me- 
diocrity, by similar attractions won a popularity when a student, 
which seems to have carried away the judgment of even Robert 
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Hall himself, and which was as remarkable a thing of its kind as 
the popularity of a Whitfield or an Irving. But such preachers 
are liable to have their merits severely canvassed. On the 
slightest sign of self-approbation the student is apt to be treated 
as Robert Hall treated one of their number, whose self-applause 
called forth his sarcasm. ‘ There was one beautiful passage in 
your discourse, Sir,” said Hall. “ Indeed, I am delighted to hear 
it—what was it—what was it?” ‘The passage from the pulpit to 
the vestry.” His course of study being over, the young preacher 
supplies vacant congregations until he suits or is suited. Durin 
the whole of his course and career, devotedness to his sect | 
ee is impressed upon him by every means of impression. 

is marriage, his friendships, his books, the very end and aim of 
his life are all determined by them. He suffers social disadvantages 
for them, and he cherishes them the more. The patterns of 
character set before him are, all the men who have most identified 
their well-being for time and eternity with their faith—who have 
most zealously and practically imparted it to others—who have been 
most entirely and in all things the men of their convictions. As 
a student, Durant, who spent a few brilliant years of prize-taking 
at Glasgow—Urquhart, who obtained both the distinctions of a 
prizeman and the influence ofa missionary projector at St Andrew’s 
—Kirke White, whose literary tastes were suffused with his evan- 
gelical views—are the models on which he endeavours to shape his 
life, and whose biographies are all but invariably put into his 
hands; while the example set before him as a preacher is the 
beautiful and touching life of Spencer of Liverpool. If the 
student is destined to a missionary career, he is directed to the 
sufferings and the labours, as embodying the meek chivalry of 
christian enterprize, of a Henry Martyn, an Oberlin or a Schwartz. 
The sacrifice of life and affection for his convictions is placed 
before himas a duty. A widow, with two sons, had lost her first- 
born, a missionary who had fallen a victim to the climate of India : 
when her only surviving son expressed a desire to engage in the 
same work, her reply was, “ Let Henry follow John, though to 
India and a grave.” A youth presented himself to the collectors 
of a Missionary Society, and when asked what he was to give, 
replied, “ Myself.” ‘The dangers and the deaths of the zealous 
messengers of his opinions are 7 familiar to him. 

Such is the atmosphere of his life while a student. The secu- 


larities of every-day affairs are shut out from his view, yet he has 
cheerfulness, and even harmless sports. Nearly all the dissent- 
ing academies have gardens and play-grounds, in which the pale 
young men in black with white neckcloths, who are the incarna- 
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tions of gravity in public, may be seen playing at ball or skittles, 
or quoits, or nine-pins, only without levity. There have even 
been practical jokes in dissenting academies.* Dr Doddridge 
even gives an account of private theatricals!+ but he studied in 





* It is the duty of the wife of the resident professor or tutor in those academies 
to superintend the table at which the students dine. But in one of them the lady 
had allowed the students to be supplied for some time with bad beer, a grievance 
which all felt, but of which no one was bold enough to complain, until they devised 
a plan for the purpose. They took the cask, placed it on a hand-barrow, threw a 
black cloth over it for a pall, and, forming a funeral procession, marched down the 
avenue to meet their Professor. ‘ Gentlemen!” he exclaimed, “* What—what is 
this?” “Sir,” replied the student appointed to deliver the funeral oration, “ Sir! 
we are about to bury the beer, for to our certain knowledge it has been long dead.’’ 


+ We extract the curious and amusing letter in which this description occurs 
from Doddridge’s ‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i, p. 13:— 

“ It is a sign I have a great respect for Mr Whittingham, that I am sitting down 
to answer his letter, when I have such a world of business upon my hands; for to 
tell you what perhaps you will hardly believe, 1 am this week to discharge the two 
very different functions of a preacher and a player. 

* * . ’ * 7 

“ But I fancy there is a line in the beginning of this letter, which requires a 
chapter extraordinary. Youcertainly want to know what I mean by preaching and 
playing—so I will tell you. Our class is at present engaged in a sort of anti- 
parsonit exercise. We cannot call ourselves parsons (and so, by the way, you need 
not direct your next to the Rev. Mr Philip Doddridge), but we are a sort of 
pulpiters, and one or another of us every week appear in that exalted station. We 
are not yet commenced Bachelors of Divinity, and so are forced to confine our- 
selves only to such subjects as are discoverable by the light of nature; and, instead 
of scripture, are obliged to make use of citations from the heathen poets and philo- 
sophers, to illustrate, confirm, or embellish our discourses. You will say, this is not 
much to the edification of old women. But that is no great matter, for we seldom 

have any other auditory than our own academy and family. 

«« But I suppose you are more concerned about plays than sermons, and so we 
will proceed to ours. I profess I wish you could come and see it, as I am sure 
it would give you a great deal of diversion. It is your favourite Tamerlane ; but 
so altered that I believe you would hardly know it. In the first place, if you will 
pardon an expression of Mr Dryden’s, the principal parts of it are castrated for 
want of women. As for women, that are women indeed, we have none in the town, 
perkaps I may say in the county, that are fit to make their appearance upon such 
an occasion as this. It is true, there are two or three of our own company that have 
pretty faces and shrill voices, and so might do tolerably well; but then it is not 
convenient to assume the female habit, as our directors gravely express it, ‘ be- 
cause it is a thing of ill repute.” Compare Deut. xxii. 5. As for the dresses of 
our men, we can borrow none abroad, and we have none at home which at all suit 


our characters. The Emperor acts in his nightgown, and Zama in the Prince of 


Tanais, in Miss Jennings'’s petticoats. I was advising our heroes to borrow tin 
pudding-pans for helmets ; but they chose tinsel crowns as less odoriferous and more 
ornamental. But upon the whole, none appears so well as a Turkish Dervise, who 
is, very fortunately, provided with a black robe and band; but for his dagger, he is 
forced to use our great carving knife. For my own part, I have no marks of a 
dread sovereign but a very large pair of whiskers, which, when I make them my- 
self, reach to the eyes; and, for my guards—one of them is armed with a broken 
gun, and the other with a broomstick, so sharpened at one end that, by the help of 
a very strong imagination, it may represent a javelin. Such splendid decorations 
as these cannot but be a very great assistance to us in performing our parts, You 
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lax times. Apart from all. the common amusements of young 
men (novels to him are almost proscribed books—theatres, he 
never enters, and he never dances, while music is never allowed 
to become a hobby) the student in a dissenting academy is driven 
upon the anecdotage of his sect in his hours of relaxation—his 
memory, if he has a turn for humour, becomes stored with the 
odd sayings of a Rowland Hill or a Beveridge—the wit and wild 
fancies of a Robert Hall or a Jay. 

But a change.comes over the materials of his life when the 
student becomes a pastor. The denominational peculiarity of 
the Independents consisting in the opinion that every congrega- 
tion of believers is competent within itself for all ecclesiastical 
aes, the young pastor finds that he can maintain his position 
at the head of a society in which every member has an equal 
vote, and almost every one a pertinacious opinion, only by his 
knowledge and management of men and women. Hence the 
practical knowledge of human nature, for which dissenting mini- 
sters become remarkable. By the votes of a majority he is 
elected ; by the votes of a majority he may be dismissed. He is 
ordained by his brother ministers, on which occasion three ser- 
mous are usually preached ; one on the peculiarities of the sect, 
another a charge to the pastor on his duties, and a third addressed 
to the church, urging upon them their obligations to their pastor 
and their cause. A dissenting minister lives before many eyes. 
His whole congregation, his whole denomination, inspect perpe- 
tually his conduct; and if they find him faithful, affection, respect, 
and comfort are his—he is invited to preside over richer churches 
—asked to preach public sermons—funeral sermons lament his 
decease—a funeral oration, spoken while his coffin rests uncovered 
in his open grave, celebrates his virtues and—his biography and 
his portrait appear in the * Evangelical Magazine.’ 

The only other officers in a Congregational Church are the 


deacons, or managers of the funds and more secular concerns of the 
society. These personages differ in number according to the 





may guess at our skill, when I tell you that most of us are entire strangers to 
theatrical airs, aud that I am the only person that ever saw a tragedy. 

“ But I think I grow a little voluminous, and shall tire you as much with talk. 
ing of our play as we shall tire some of our honest neighbours with acting it. It 
is therefore time I should conclude, with telling you, that I am, so far as may com- 
port with the dignity of my Imperial Majesty, 

* Your most humble servant, 
“ Surtan Basazer. 
P.S. My humble service to all my friends. | But do not show this letter to any 


body, especially not to your father or mother; for they will say I am a wicked par- 
son, or rather priestling.” 
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size of the congregation. Mr James, in his ‘Church Members’ 
Guide’—an interesting little work, which every one must study 
who would understand what the internal workings of an Indepen- 
dent church really are—alluding to the power which deacons and 
rich members usually acquire (the two characters are frequently 
united), censures their influence as often destructive of the autho- 
rity of the pastor himself. “ It is my decided conviction, that in 
some of our churches, the pastor is depressed far below his just level. 
He is considered merely in the light of a speaking wieder: He 
has no official distinction or authority. He may flatter like a 
sycophant, he may beg like a servant, he may woo like a lover, 
but he is not permitted to enjoin like a ruler. His opinion is 
received with no deference, his person treated with no respect, 
and in the presence of some of his lay tyrants, if he say anything 
at all, it must be somewhat similar to the ancient soothsayers, 
for he is only permitted to peep and mutter from the dust. The 
tyranny of a minister has some shadow of excuse, in the cireum- 
stance of his being invested with an office, the duties of which 
are not defined with accuracy ; but the tyranny of a church over 
their pastor is without apology, for they have no office, and 
therefore no power.” In another place he says, “‘some people 
treat their minister as if he could feel nothing but blows.” His 
description of the abuse of this office in the following passage 
may not be over-coloured as an individual portrait, extraordinary 
in its occurrence as well as in its features, but would be exceed- 
ingly overcharged and erroneous if taken for a sample or type 
ot the deacons of Congregational Churches. ‘“ What is the 
deacon of some of our dissenting communities? Not simply the 
laborious, indefatigable, tender-hearted dispenser of the bounty 
of the church; the inspector of the poor; the comforter of the 
distressed: no, but ‘the bible of the minister, the patron of the 
living, and the wolf of the flock ;’ an individual who, thrusting 
himself into the seat of government, attempts to lord it over 
God’s rerug o by dictating alike to the gp and the members; 
who thinks that, in virtue of his office, his opinion is to be law 
in all matters of Church government, whether temporal or 
spiritual; who, upon the least symptom of opposition to his 
will, frowns like a tyrant upon the spirit of rising rebel- 
lion amongst his slaves; this man is almost as distant from the 
deacon of apostolic times as the deacon of the Vatican. Such 
men there have been whose spirit of domination in the church 
has produced a- kind of deaconophobia in the minds of many, 
ministers, who have suffered most wofully from their bite, and 
have been led to resolve to do without them altogether, rather 
Vol. VI. & XXVIII. No. I 8 
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than be worried any more. Hence it is, that in some cases the 
plan of committees has been resorted to, that the tyranny of 
lord deacons might be avoided. 

“© T do beseech those who bear this office to look to its origin, 
and learn that it is an office of service, which gives no authority, 
or power, orrule in the Church, beyond the special work for 
which it is appointed, and that is to provide for the comfort of 
the poorer brethren. This is their business.” 

But the deacon is chosen on account of his character, and such 
men as described above would not long hold their place when 
its tenure is the will of a majority, therefore we Pelieve the 
picture only an exaggeration of an abuse. An industrious 
tradesman whois well off in his circumstances, or a farmer of 
some substance,—a man, in fact, whose name is good security for 
the property he may control,—is almost always the sort of person 


appointed ; and he can seldom transgress further than a majority 
sanctions: the evils are not likely, therefore, ordinarily to be very 
rampant. Mr William M‘Gavin, of Glasgow, was agood specimen 
of one of them. He was born a poor peasant’s son on the 
estate of Auchenleck, in Ayrshire. His education, he used to 
tell, ‘cost altogether fifteen shillings, and five of them were for 


breaking windows ;” yet this man raised himself to the rank of a 
respectable banker, and cultivated and informed his mind until 
he produced the “ Protestant,” the clearest, acutest, and most 
popular work of this century, on the Roman Catholic Contro- 
versy. His fellow-citizens erected a monument to his memor 
—his fellow-religionists, so great was their respect for his wor 
and talents that Eis name will long continue among them a spell, 
suggesting ideas of affection and reverence. 

e shall see but one half of what these Churches are, if we 
notice only what they appear to others. To themselves they 
are invested with sacredness. They seem not to their members 
only what theyare in the view of a merely philosophical inquirer, 
little societies of fervently united believers of the common essen- 
tials of Christianity, whose bond of union is their faith in the 
truth of their interpretations of the Scriptures concerning the rela- 
tion between Churches.and States, the constituent elements suit- 
able to Christian societies,.and the office-bearers who alone have a 
divine appointment. They, to themselves, are the children of 
God. ‘Their pastors are men of God. The spirit of God has 
erected the throne of a spiritual empire in every breast, and 
hovers dove-like and beneficent over all their assemblies. They 
question not, they deny not the salvation of others as well as 

emselves, but on their own communion they look amidst the 
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lowering darkness which they see enveloping the spiritual 
prospects of the unregenerate, as on a rainbow in a thunder 
cloud. But this they have in common with all sects, though in 
them, perhaps, the intensity of the feeling amountstoapeculiarity. 
All their ideas of God bind them to their convictions—their 
cause is his cause—and his omnipresence is a motive to stand by 
it. Their churches are brotherhoods. Mutual love, and aid,—a 
reciprocity of kind offices is enjoined on them by a voice which 
speaks from Calvary. They fill eternity with their prospects. 
Heaven consists of all these societies in one general assembly : 
every member purified, perfected,—thrilling with benevolence 
and piety, the love of God and of each other; and as the 
reward of all their earthly services in upholding the Christian 
character, and in standing up for the spirituality of the Kingdom 
of Christ, their faith hears by anticipation an utterance of Well 
done, from celestial lips. 


We, for our part, deem reverence due to such feelings. Our 
business with the Independents is with their political position ; 
we have written that politicians may understand a powerful body 
whose character every statesman must know if he would under- 
stand this age or nation, and without a knowledge of whom, in 
their present state, the history of Britain isa sealed book, and the 
future a labyrinth without a clue. We have shown the crude 
origin of their views in Wycliffe—the crucible of conferences, 
persecutions, deliberations, battles which these ) Fre oe have 
come through; we conclude with a statement of them as they 
exist now, among the Independents, and as the Independents 
state them: a statement by one of themselves, and written for 


themselves. 


«¢ What might be termed the general principles of dissent are, the 
all-sufficiency and exclusive anthority of the scriptures as a rule of 
faith and practice in matters of religion ;—the consequent denial of 
the right of legislatures and ecclesiastical conventions to impose 
any rites, ceremonies, observances, or interpretations of the Word 
of God, upon our belief and practice ;—the unlimited and inalien- 
able right of every man to expound the Word of God for himself, 
and to worship his Maker in that place and manner which he deems 
to be most accordant with the directions of the Bible ;—the utter 
impropriety of any alliance or incorporation of the Church of Christ 
with the governments or the kingdoms of this world ;—the duty of 
every christian to oppose the authority. which would attempt to 
fetter his conscience with obligations to religious observances not 
enjoined by Christ. These are general principles of dissent, which 
lead a nonconformist to separate from all national establishments of 
religion whatever. 
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‘‘ But there are also particular reasons relating to the Churchsof 
England. ,Her'prayer ‘book appears te us self-contradictory: she 
teaches in “her catechism ‘fhat infants are regenerated by baptism; 
that her bishops: have the power of conferring the Holy Ghost in 
the ordimation of ministers, that her’ priests have authority to 
absolve-sins ; her burial sérvice, in. manifest opposition to some 
parts of itself, and to other parts of the liturgy, leads us to con- 
clude,that all, who are ‘interped with the prescribed rites of sepul- 
ture, certainly go to; lieaven whatever were their previous charac- 
ters. She practises liturgical forins of ‘worship which we deem 
less edifying than extempore praygr; while her fheanyy, though in 
many respects 80 sublime, scripfifral, and otional, abounds with 
vain repetitions. She multiplies offices i communion beyond 
all scripture precedent, inti she has quig’ secujarized her nature 


and appearance. By her system of patronage she has taken from 
the people their just right to elect their.own pastors, and deprived 
herself of the means of preserving a faithful.and holy ministry ; and 
she has corrupted the communion of the saints by the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of persons of all characters to the Lord’s table.” 


R. 














